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INTRODUCTION. 



Thb olject of the foUowing bode is to supply intending 
emigrants with the information requisite to enable them to 
e£Gsct their purpose certainly and economically, and at the 
same time to give them such an outline of the colony to which 
they are proceeding, as may reasonably assure them as to their 
future prospects when arrived at that colony. There are 
books without number descriptive of all our colonies, but the 
perusal of the generality of these administers rather to the 
gratification of curiosity than to the real requirements of the 
intending colonist; viz., How he should set about emigraiing. 
This knowledge is his first want, and without this he is often 
u n d e cid ed as to what course he shall adopt ; or, to his serious 
cost, becomes involved in- an eq[)enditure of time and means , 
the latter espeda^y, which would prove a small capital to him 
if saved for the purposes of his future career as a colonist. 

My qualifications for this object are, a pretty long experience 
in the colonies of the South Pacific, and, what is more to the 
emigrant's purpose, a still longer experience in despatching 
emigrants firom the mother country. The following remarks 
are chiefly confined to New Zealand, that bemg the colony with 
which I am most conversant; but these remarks which are 
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Tl INTBODUCTION. 

intended to afford information to the emigrant relative to his 
own shipment, are applicable to all southern emigration, as is 
the advice volunteered for his consideration relative to his indi- 
Tidual conduct as a colonist. 

The emigrant must not, therefore, expect picturesque descrip- 
tions of scenery, though New Zealand, beyond most other 
countries, abounds in picturesque beauty ; nor must he look 
for those narratives of personal adventure with which it is the 
fashion to season colonial books : wherever such are given, it 
will be vnth the object of giving liie reader some idea of native 
peculiarities or customs. These matters are extraneous, and, 
though amusing, as giving scope to a considerable amount of 
imagination both as regards the writer and the reader, will here 
alt(^ether be lost sight ot It is merely necessary to remind 
the intending emigrant of the present day, that he will have no 
adventures to encounter. The way has been paved for him, 
and the first difficulties of the colony surmounted. The forest 
has already, in a great degree, given way to the corn-field ; and 
the cannibal has become also, to a great degree, the civilized 
man and the Christian — in name, if not in reality ; and even 
this is an important step forward. 

The intention of this little work is to awaken the middle and 
labouring classes of this country to a sense of their own ppsi* 
tion vnth respect to the future, as regards this country, and, at 
the same time, to point out to them the way to escape from 
that future, whilst they have either small capital or strength to 
labour left. There is no apparent way whereby to escape from 
impending evil, but by emigrating. This must become a sys^ 
tem^not an accident : a system, not only of men ceasing to be 
useless in their own country from want,— not of intention, but 
of opportunity to be useful, — but also of converting themselves 
into the future employers of those they leave behind. " One 
colonist^* says Sir Josiah Child, " employs four of the mother 
country ^^ Not that the emigrant needs to make this a point 
of conscience ; but such will be its effect. He himself vnll 
become comparatively independent, instead of beinff a burden ; 
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IXTBODUCTION. VU 

and those he leaves behind will benefit in a double sense by 
his remoTal : he and his family, though in a distant part of the 
empire, will ascend in the social scale; whilst he will be a 
means of preventing many of those whom he leaves at home 
from sinking. These objects are worthy of deep consideration. 

Things in England cannot much longer contmue as they 
have been: somebody must move off. The question, there- 
fore, becomes — ^Who will go ? The prudent man will reply> 
" I will, whilst I have something left : if I wait, I shall have 
nothing wherewith to emigrate.** Beason as we may, this is 
the true mode of looking at the matter. We have before us 
a choice of evils: a'remodification of society by a redistribution 
of society into different parts of the empire, or a convulsion of 
society, which will go far to overthrow all posterity. As the 
lamented Charles Buller has said, but in more eloquent lan- 
guage, " We shall not cease to be Britons because we remove 
from one part of the empire where we are too thick, to another 
where we are too thin.*' 

It, therefore, behoves every one to ask himself the question 
— " Am I in the way ?*' If the querent feel that he is so, let 
him make up his mind to go. If he feel that he can surmount 
all difficulties, by all means let him stay. Every man is the 
best judge of his own capabilities ; and by his own judgment 
let Hm stand or fall. 

G. B. E. 

Australian Gazette Office. 
London^ May 1853. 
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NEW ZEALAND. 



CHAPTER I. 

WHY SHOULD l^EOFLE EMIGRATE ? 

Children a fortune in a colony— Middle class emigration — Small capitalists 
—Small capital of no use at home — ^Bductance to emigrate— Previous 
education tlie best capital for emigrants. 

To the labouring man the answers to this question are obvious. 
The numbers of his class have rapidly increased in an inverse 
ratio to the productive capabilities of his country, in ^bich, 
from its over population, he can no longer obtain a fair dky*s 
wiges for a fair day's work ; nay more, the difficulty with hnn 
il often to obtain work or wages at all, in which case, he must 
either depend for subsistence during a portion of his time upon 
the sympathy of friends and relati^s, a shade better off than 
hunself ; or these failing him, he has no other alternative than 
the Poor Law Union ; — to the latter alternative he must, in too 
many cases, succumb towards the end of his life. What 
kmd of an object is this to urge a man forward throughout the 
health and strength of his existence— to know that he is 
only working, in order that he may become a pauper at ita 
dose?* 

* The recent large emigration from this country has slightly altered tiie 
itato of matters since this work was first published in 184i8. Bat tho 
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2 CniLDREN A FORTUNE IN A COLONY. 

In our colonies are neither Poor Law Unions, want of em- 
ployment, low wages, nor any other of the causes which at 
home depress the energies and emhitter the existence of the 
labouring man. On the contrary, there is scarcely a colony in 
which the cry is not, "Send us labour, we cannot progress 
for the want of it. Why will people remain without employ- 
ment when, by emigrating, all anxiety on this head will dis- 
appear for ever ?*' 

There is a yet higher ground than mere personal benefit 
which will come home to the mind of the labouring man, in 
whose class all the social affections are deeply implanted. What 
hope has he, the father of a family, that his offspring will 
turn out well in life ? Very little indeed. He can only 
bequeath to them his own impoverished condition. He may 
set them an honest and praiseworthy example, yet is it ten 
to one but that subsequent circumstances will nullify this 
example. In the present state of society, no labouring maa 
can look upon a numerous family of children and not fear 
that he has been adding something to social degradation, if not 
to crime. Emigration, no matter to what colony, wiU remove 
all fear of social degradation, and — except to minds naturall^^ 
vicious — all temptations to crime, by providing labour and its 
just remuneration. Instead of his children becoming a burdec 
to him, they will become, and that speedily, a source of com* 
parative independence. A colonist may say with the Psalmist^ 
•' Children and the fruit of the womb are an heritage of the 
Lord. Blessed is he who hath his quiver full of them. ** If 
that be said to him in his present state in this country, it U 
only a bitter mockery of his degraded and impoverished eon 
dition. 

The serious question, then, with regard to the family of a 
labouring man is this : Shall J, by remaining where I am, ia-> 

ameliontioii is onlj temporaiy $ the canses of a necessity for emigratioii atiU 
nas^ and will agam j^odoce their effeet when the maiua for tiie AnstraliaQ 
gold fields has somewhat suhsided. 
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MIDDLB CLASS SMIGBATIOir. 3 

Toluntarily expose my children to poverty and temptation, or 
shall I, by voluntarily removing to new lands, remove them, 
together with myself, beyond the reach of both ? The question 
is a serious one, and upon the practical reply depends the future 
welfare of the labourer and of his descendants. 

Let the labouring man recall to mind the condition of those 
of his own class who have emigrated. If he have no connec- 
tions of this kind, his neighbours have. Is not the tenor of 
their letters home, " Come out to us, why will you stay at 
home and starve, when you might place yourselves in a 
position to command your own self-respect, and the respect 
of those around you ? *' It would be scarcely possible to put 
this book into the hands of any labouring man, who cannot 
refer to instances of this kind. It is, for the most part, his 
want of the habits of reflection and decision which prevents 
him from wishing to follow their example. 

But how is the labouring man to get out to a colony ? The 

Government of this country has no system for sending him 

there, except as a felon, after havmg gone to an expense in 

• training him up in vice, which would have more than sufficed 

' to place him and his whole family in honest respectability. 

This is a singular anomaly in our social system, but the 

^labourer cannot alter it, and the legislature will not. We must, 

therefore, look to some other means for the purpose of com* 

passing his settlement as a colonist. 

And here we will address ourselves to another class of per- 
sons whose best interests consist in emigration ; viz., to those of 
the middle class who have no profitable occupation, but whose 
relatives and friends are able and willing to advance them a 
sum sufficient to establish them as colonists, upon an estate of 
their own ; and also to those who possess a capital, small 
enough to be useless to them in this country, but which would 
be amply sufficient to place them in industrial independence in 
a colony. 

The class to which we now address ourselves is very numer- 
ous, perhaps more so in comparison than that of the labouring 
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4 SMAtL CAPITALISTS. 

nmn. And what possible inducement have they to remain at 
home ? Oh, " something will turn up,'* say they. What is 
that something? ^ Where is it ? The condition of the country 
is not such as to afford reasonable grounds for the expectation 
of eventual respectability to the mass, though accident may 
favour a few. This is hoping against hope, as steady reflection 
would not fail to convince them. How much more consistent 
would it be with a spirit of independence in the first of the two 
classes named, to avail themselves of the assistance of their 
connections in placing themselves in a position to become, 
not only less of a burden, but a positive advantage to their 
relatives. 

No dependent man can maintain that self-reliance without 
which it is impossible to prosper. To be tolerated, because he 
cannot be got rid of, is no very enviable position to a man of 
spirit, were he brought to regard his own position as he really 
stands in the eyes of others. Pride, one of the most valuable 
qualities in man, when well directed, is a very sorry basis upon 
which to fall back if ill-directed. But from this position it is 
impossible that young men in this country, however energetic, 
and however desirous they may be to better their condition, 
should extricate themselves. They are the victims of an 
artificial state of society which compels them to unprofitable -. 
inaction, in spite of their wishes to the contrary ; from which 
unprofitable inaction there is no means of escape but by trans- 
planting themselves into a new society in which no artificial 
obstacles to their well-being exist. 

To the second of these classes, viz., those whose only reliance 
is on a small capital, the subject of emigration is of still greater 
importance. Their capital dwindled away, what is there to pre- 
vent them, or their children at any rate, from sinking down to 
the condition of the labouring man?— a condition to which, in 
our day, the lower grades of the middle class have a decided 
tendency. In what way can the capital of such persons be 
employed without annually becoming •* small by degrees and 
beautifully less?" 
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Instead of becoming the fonndation of wealth in a colony, 
small capital in this country is merely the protraction of 
poverty, and it requires both skill and prudence to put off the 
evil to a late day. To the possessor— if he see old age — 
poverty may come. To his children it is pretty certain to 
come. There are few whose experience of their neighbours* 
£}rtunes will not compel them to admit the truth of the ob- 
servation. Why should the same causes produce different 
effects in their own case ? 

It has become a settled maxim^ that in the employment of 
small capital in most of the pursuits common in this country, 
the probability is in favour of its loss. This is not so in 
coloniesr Small capital is not there opposed to contending in- 
terests. With ordinary prudence and industry on the part of 
its possessor, its reward is as certain as is its accumulation* The 
virgin soil of the earth asks no expensive mode of cultivation, 
and places the unskilful cultivator on a par with the most 
skilful ; though the latter is slow in believing this. There are 
no ruinous conventional elegancies of life which must be in- 
dulged in order to maintain a certain station amongst people 
who absurdly aim at concealing poverty by an expenditure 
beyond their means. Taxation, and its concomitant evils and 
annoyances have all been left behind. Pauperism, except to the 
utterly worthless, is altogether unknown; and men neither 
envy nor fear their neighbours. Let the small capitalist say 
for himself which state of society is the better ; the one in 
which he can with ease realize this comfortable independence 
and relieve himself of all anxiety with regard to his &mily, or 
the one which involves the loss, or at best, the precarious pos* 
session of his slender means of subsistence. 

It is to this class of small capitalists that the labouring man 
must look for his extrication from his pauperized condition. 
The colonist with capital necessarily wants labour, and in the 
amount of purchase which has been paid for his land, is in- 
cluded the sum which is to procure labour to place upon that 
land, without which labour it would be valueless. It is only in 
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this way that the labourer can expatriate himself; and leaye his 
degradation behind him. The eagerness of thousands of the 
labouring classes to do this, forms the best proof that they 
are alive to the disadvantages of their present position. The 
colonist also enriches himself at the same time that he con- 
fers a benefit upon his industrious fellow-countrymen. There 
is no prouder portion, certainly none more usefUl, than that 
of a man who can place himself in a colony upon his own 
land, tilled by labourers emanating fh>m his own district 
at home, and who, relying on his judgment, have fbllowed 
him to the land of his adoption. How many are there, now 
leading useless lives in this country, who might readily place 
themselves in a position so desirable to their dependents, and so 
beneficial to themselves, but who, by fHttering away their 
limited means in this country, are only gradually sinking to the 
condition of dependents themselves ? 

There is a singular reluctance amongst the middle classes of 
our countrymen to emigrate. One reason is, that they see 
around them a society living in luxury, of which they hope 
one day to become participators, forgetting that the gulf which 
separates them from their wealthy neighbours is becoming 
every day wider. Another reason is, their attachment to their 
native country ; but this, powerful as It is, should hardly weigh 
with men to whom it can only bring misfortune. A still more 
solid reason is the utter want of education to any useful or 
productive purpose. This is so peculiar a failing amongst too 
many of our countrymen, that its efiects are worthy of more 
than a passing notice. From the very same motive we have 
just mentioned, viz., that of enabling their children to rank 
with the wealthy and luxurious, we find sons of persons in 
the lower middle class educated in great numbers for the 
productionless professions : as lawyers, doctors, parsons, &c. ; 
forgetting that the professions conduce nothing to the general 
stock, but that those exercising them must, of necessity, live 
upon those who do produce. Yet where are these expecta- 
tions fulfilled in the mass ? What is the result to a large 
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mjgority of those so educated ? — A beggarly dependence 
upon others, and incapacity to embark in any productive 
employment. 

How much better would it be to educate the majority of 
these as colonists ; to impress upon them from childhood that 
there is no room for them in their own country, unless they 
shall first acquire a competency abroad, which will enable 
them to return home in independence. We might learn a 
valuable lesson in this respect from our Scottish neighbours. 
The lesson to their children is, that Scotland is no place for 
them : they must go abroad, when or where depending upon 
circumstances. Their education is sound and practical; and 
the result is, that, throw a Scotchman into any locality what- 
ever, and, under any circumstances, he is sure to '^ alight on 
his feet,** as the proverb is. There is no other reason for this, but 
that, from the habitual discipline of early education to the 
purpose exactly adapted to his after life, he has acquired a 
clear perception of his objects, and is enabled to follow them 
out with a. dogged perseverance, which, permitting itself to 
turn neither to the right hand nor the left, seldom fails in 
accomplishing its purpose. He is bom an emigrant, and he 
fulfils his destiny. 

How difiereut is the education of the lower middle class 
in England^how purposeless and inefiicient. The only idea 
inculcated is that of raising themselves above the station in 
which they were bom. How ?— is not pointed out, nor are 
the mysteries of the art of acquiring a fortune, with nothing 
to begin with, communicated to them. To recommend a 
really useful education for his son to an ambitious parent, 
would almost be regarded as an insult. Yet rarely is this 
ambition gratified. Wealth is a lottery, in which are a vast 
number of candidates for a very few prizes. The majority, 
who draw blanks, have infinitely more reason to be disap- 
pointed than had they remained in their original station, and 
received such an education therein, as would have enabled 
them legitimately to raise their fortunes. 
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Let parents cboose whether of the two courses is the 
better. In sending out their sons to colonies— having first 
practically fitted them for this end — there is a possibility, 
nay, every probability, that their children may return to 
them, in competence, to cheer the evening of their days. No 
such general results can be hoped for from keeping them at 
home to swell the difficulties with which every man*s hearth 
is beset. 

These are they who should emigrate, lightening the bur- 
dens of their country, and receiving competence in return* 
Their humble neighbours, to whom the means of emigration 
are afforded from their enterprise, will not be slow to follow 
them, and to assist them in their career. 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE EMD8 TO Bfi OBTAINED BT ElUGSATION. 

No sadden fortunes to be looked for by emigration to an iudnstrial colony-- 
A colonist's success rests with himself— Struggles at home for a liTingp— • 
Labour the most yaluable commodity in a colony— Advantages of the 
Southern Colonies— The emigrant's mission. 

No greater fallacy can occupy the mind of an emigrant, than 
that by becoming a colonist he is about to acquire a sudden 
fortune. It is a very common delusion, both with the ardent 
and the desperate, two classes of men who abound in colo- 
nies ; but with such, the realization of the delusion, and not 
of the sudden fortune, is the more probable event. Kowhere 
18 steadiness both of mind and of pursuit more requisite than 
in a colony, and nowhere does it meet with a more certain 
reward ; but both must be exercised if that reward is to be 
obtained. Men of restless habits and unsteady dispositions 
who embark in colonization with visionary schemes and ex- 
travagant expectations of the speedy acquisition of wealth, 
rarely, if ever, do acquire it. It may, indeed, occasionally 
happen, that a man of cool judgment, superior sagacity, and 
endowed with the faculty of combining circumstances, does 
realize speedy wealth; but a very little reflection will make 
it apparent, that in a new colony in particular, this must 
have been done at the expense, present or future, of hiB 
neighbours; out of whose pockets his rapid accumulation 
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of gaiiii must, in some shape or other, have come. Such 
men chiefly owe their succes to their knowledge of the bias 
of men's minds towards speculation, and to their power of 
turning this knowledge to account. Speculation, in a new 
Colony, is only another term for gambling, and by the con- 
coction of schemes for landjobbing, and other projects of a 
similar nature, persons so disposed find little difficulty in 
exciting the lurking passion, to which all men, notwithstand- 
ing their protestations to the contrary, are prone; the conse- 
quence, to all but the projectors of such schemes themselves, 
is, as gr«at a certainty of being duped, as though the operation 
of fleecing had been performed in a gambling-house. The 
emigrant's first care, on landing in a new colony, is to be on 
his guard against speculators. 

Let the intending emigrant always bear this in mind, that 
men who are incapable of succeeding at home, providing the 
opportunities of success offer themselves, will not succeed in 
a eokmy to the extent of their groundless and inconsiderate 
expeetaUons. In one respeot, they mutt, and will t ucceed^— 
they will be much better off than they would have been at 
home, even, with the negative qualities of want of industry, 
perseveranee, and energy. But the want of the o^[K»ite quali- 
ties will as surely operate comparatively in a colony, as they 
would have done at home. Without industry, perseverance, 
and energy, natural or acquired— and they may be acquired- 
success in any pursuit, at home or abroad, can, at best, but be 
doubtftil, and must, in all eases, be in proportion to the 
exertions made use of, in search of it. 

It is, therefore, of the greatest importance to the future 
•uccess of the emigrant, that before starting on his contem- 
plated expedition, he should have formed rational and well- 
fbunded views of what both his mind and his phyncal powers 
are capable of effecting. No good can result from self- 
deception in either case. If he be satisfied with the result of 
his self-exammation, then let him at once adopt the step 
contemplated, but let no mere impulse, nor the restless love 
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of change, inherent in some men, urge him to emigrate. 
Having made up his mind to the step, his first requisite 
is to gain an accurate idea of the country to which he is 
about to proceed. His second, to adapt all his proceedings 
to the knowledge thus acquired. With a systematic way of 
going about it, there is no difficulty in either, and neither 
time nor means spent in the acquisition of such knowledge, as 
the basis of future operations, will be afterwards regretted ; 
though the neglect of opportunity in acquiring information, 
may, and wiU, be so regretted. 

The prerious life of a man about to emigrate to a colony, 
has usually been a struggle for existence, and in nbie 
cases out of ten, a hard one. One of his motives in emi- 
grating is to render this struggle less difficult, and its 
results more certain. The expectations founded upon this 
motive of emigration, are in no danger of not being realized, 
even at the conmiencement of his career as a colonist. Whether 
tile labour of his hands form his only capital, or whether 
ke combine with it a small monetary capital, he needs be 
in no fear of not being at once placed in a competence 
consistent with his station in life ; such competence of course 
depending upon his own industry. This is (^ itself no incon- 
siderable advantage, and one which a thinking man will appre<^ 
tiate. There is no one, to use a common but expressive phrase, 
"to take the bread out of his mouth." His labour is wanted, 
and his capital, which in the mother-country would only be 
swallowed up by the leviathans around him, can at once be 
turned to good account. 

But the mere lessening the struggle for existence should 
oe the lowest motive of an emigrant ; it is a motive with 
which none but a " hewer of wood and drawer of water ^ 
would rest contented. Persons who emigrate to colonies are 
^ost invariably found to possess a more enterprising spirit 
tnan those of the same class remaining at home, and tha 
for a very sufficient reason ;— it requires both enterprise and 
energy of purpose to forsake the associations of home, and to 
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face the annoyances of a long voyage, even lessened as these 
have been by modem unprovements and increased skill in 
navigation. Hence it is that the generality of colonists, 
especially those who have emigrated from an appreciation of 
the industrial advantage of so doing, do not rest contented 
with a mere change of pasture, abundant though it be in 
comparison with the one in which they have previously been 
accustomed. The acquisition of minor wants give aspira- 
tions towards greater ones, and an energetic man is no longer 
content with merely being well fed. He must possess stand- 
ing, consideration, comfort, and even, luxury; and in propor- 
tion as a man aspires after these things, so is, in general, his 
value, both to himself and the comunity. Even the la- 
bourer, bowed down as he has been at home, is generally the 
first to show symptoms of social improvement under improved 
circumstances ; — his commodity, labour, is necessarily in the 
greatest demand in a colony, and he is among the first to 
reap the reward of his industry. The necessities of his animal 
nature, no longer in fear of wanting supplies, seem to give way 
to a higher tone of feeling, the existence of which he had, 
perhaps, scarcely before suspected. It had been kept down 
by the state of mental degradation in which society at home 
had placed him. 

Yet this is not the lot of all, except as far as the certainty 
of being fed goes. The same opportunities present them- 
selves to all, but by no means do all equally avail themselves 
of them. The fault, however, rests with themselves, and not 
with the colony to which they have emigrated. One fault, the 
commonest cause of failure in a colony, is of too great 
moment to be lightly passed over. The means of dissipation 
are unhappily too fiicile in all our colonies, and the indul- 
gence in these is the bane of the emigrant, to whom no little 
strength of mind is requisite for the resistance of such in- 
dulgence. He must bear in mind that this indulgence, or 
its opposite, forms almost the only distinction between the 
prosperous and the unprosperous. To resist the first impulse 
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is the cliief point requisite. If he do this he will be safe, 
but if he yield to the temptation, his hopes of prosperity are 
futile. It is a maxim, in the experience of most colonists, 
that if a man do not ascend in the social scale, he retrogrades* 
There is no remaining on the same step of the ladder. 

Instances of this nature are, however, happily the excep* 
tion, and not the rule. They are, notwithstanding, too 
numerous not to deserve a passing notice ; and if such notice 
shall have prevented a single individual from falling into 
habits so destructive to his future prospects, the purpose of 
the writer will have been answered. A man given to intem- 
perance at home has an excellent opportunity of breaking 
himself off the habit during the voyage ; let him not, as he 
values his future welfare, resume it in the colony. He will 
£nd few other drawbacks to his success. 

A profitable caution to the emigrant on his first landing in 
the colony will be, not to be too hasty in deciding on his future 
tourse of proceeding, whether he have nothing but his labour 
to offer, or whether he have a small capital to invest. In the 
first instance, his steps are easily retraced if he go wrong ; but 
in the latter case, money hastily and therefore injudiciously 
invested will often be lost altogether, or, at the least, from want 
of experience on the part of its owner, be in no small danger of 
becoming so. The emigrant to New Zealand, of all colonists, 
has the least occasion to be in a hurry on his arrival, possessing, 
as he does, an advantage unknown to the occupant of other 
emigration fields, viz , the advantage of being placed at once on 
the site of his future operations. He can, therefore, afford to 
spend * few days or weeks in looking about him, before he 
finally decides on his future course. This advantage ^shetilf^ ~^ 
not be underrated; nor will it be so, if compared with the dis- 
advantages of emigrating to some other of our colonies ; from 
which comparison it will appear, that New Zealand, though the 
most distant in space of all our colonial possessions, is among 
the nearest in the time requisite for the location of the emigrant. 
Take Caoadai for example, the nearest of all our colonies. la 
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ease of emigration thither, the emigrant, ailer a voyage of iw# 
or even three months, in ships for the, most part badly foHud 
and wretchedly provisioned, finds himself under the necessity of 
travelling many hundred nules in a region in which frost wad 
snow prevail for two-thirds of the year^ Henee, the expendi- 
ture of time, notwithstanding the viwnity of the colony, makes 
the "Sew Zealand voyage of four months short in cotnparisen 
with the time reqmsite for getting located in British N<^b 
America; whilst the expenditure of money without refom* 
which, in the case of emigration to Ganadti, is unavoidablcy 
amounts to a sum which, in New Zealand, would have put him 
in possession of an excellent cottage and garden, almost a« soon 
as he had landed from the ship. Even after the toilsiHiM 
journey through the back-settlements of Canada has been per* 
formed, the emigrant has still to look for his location; and if 
he arrive at any other period than the commeneennnt of the 
short summer of the Canadian climate, he must wait for many 
months, living all the time upon his capital, till the advent of 
the following spring melts the snows which lie many feet de^ 
upon the ground, before he can plant a single v^etable for th^ 
use of his table. In New Zealand, on the contrary, he can 
sow or plant during any month of the year, and such is th^ 
rapidity of vegetable growth, and the fertility of the soil, that 
a comparatively short time will suffice for a plentiful supply of 
vegetables at any season. A comparison in this and other 
respects, has been made with Canada, simply, because it is tb^ 
most &miliar instance with emigrants ; but the same remarks^ 
with regard to diiHculty of location, will apply to the interior 
of New South Wales and other colonies, even though thejr 
present no drawbacks in point of climate. 

It would be easy to multiply hints of this nature ad injlnir 
tum^ but it is unnecessary. There are few subjects of import* 
anee to the settler which do not arise out of what has beeft 
already stated, and these will naturally suggest themselves t9 
an intelligent mind. The life of a settler in New Zealand is V9l 
easy one o(»npared with a life in Canada or in aomo olbir 
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eoloDies. He must labour, but not with ezoetnye toil or under 
priyatione of any serious kind^ Eren those possessed of capital 
■bould labour with their own hands, if but for example*s sak«« 
None have hitherto set a better example in this respect, than 
those members of aristocratic families who have already emi^ 
grated. To a well-conducted colonist, there is no absence of 
those refinements of society to which he has been accustomed 
in his own station at home. If he do not eiyoy this society, it 
will be his own fault. He may do this, and, at the same tim^i 
with ordinary prudence, lay the foundation ibr certain sueccts^ 
and for the future independence and comlbrt of his family. 

One more remark will not be out of place. The emignmt, 
on getting located at his adopted home, will do well to form a 
correct estimate of his change of position. Nothing will operale 
as a greater spur to exertion than this. If he have been, as 
the phrase goes, <^e of the lower classes, he k no longer the 
** cnmberer of the ground** which the artificial state of society 
at home compelled him to be, and that against his inclination. 
If he belong to what is termed the middle class of society, he is 
in no danger of sinking down to the condition of the labourer,— - 
an almost inevitable result of his remaining at home. If his 
colonial career be pursued with ordinary industry and steadi- 
ness of purpose, from a burden upon his country he will have 
been converted into its benefactor. Thus, in addition to the 
benefit derived by being removed from a condition in which the 
great difficulty was to live, to one in which the difficulty is un- 
known, the colonist will have acquired, not only a position in 
the social scale, but also an independence of character which it 
should be his aim to foster and encourage. 

Nor should higher considerations be wanting. The mission of 
the emigrant, insignificant though it may at first sight appear, is, 
in reality, a high and glorious mission. To him, together with 
others, has been committed the task of peopling and cultivating 
the earth. To him, more especially than to other men, is the 
divine conunand, ^' increase and multiply,** addressed ; for it would 
be but a narrow interpretation of the command to restrict it only 
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to the reproduction of our species. Mankind is to multiply as well 
as to increase. The increase of mankind may he in a limited spot, 
as is the case in our own country, and is eventually productive 
of over-population> with its natural concomitants of degradation 
and misery to the masses. The multiplication of mankind has 
no limit hut the world itself, and is productive of prosperity and 
additional happiness to all. The emigrant, then, is the agent of 
Providence in carrying out its greatest work. Colonies are 
in&nt states,— -empires in embryo,— of which he is one of the 
founders. It is not merely probable, but ahnost matter of 
oertainfy, that, however humble may be his present position, — 
his descendants will rank among the rulers of that infant state, 
as it approaches to national manhood. Let him, then, by his 
example, contribute his quota towards giving to this state a 
moral healthiness, as well as an industrial impulse ;^ assuring 
himself that this is the only method of rendering it vigorous for 
the future^ and worthy of his prosperity. 
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CHAPTER m. 

TSM CLOCATB OF NJBW ZSALAKB, AND THB SOUTHSftM BBMI* 
8PHEBB GBHSSAIXT. 

Hean temperature — Mildness of soathem climates— Continental climates— 
I^iseases — Seasons— Fruits, vegetables, &c. — ^Winds— Meteorology. 

The first consideration of an intending emigrant, is, or should 
be, to ascertain the character of the climate of the country to 
wbidi he contemplates emigrating. If he be a single man, such 
an inqmry on his part is matter of policy ; if he be married, and 
l^n^e « ^unily, it becomes an imperative duty, for he has no 
right to expose his dependents to excesses of climate unsuited to 
their constitutions; which violent contrasts may entail on them, 
and himself too, miseries far worse than those from which he is 
endeavouring to escape. Health is the basis of independence, 
-whidb, in a colony, cannot possibly be realized without it : 
^19, then, should form the first question : the second i?, in any 
particular climate, how many days in the year can man labour 
remuneratively ? The climate which, with the greatest certainty 
of health, ofibrs the highest chances for remuneration, should, 
as a matter of course, be chosen. 

There are two great emigration fields open for his choice ; 
British North Amenca and the colonies of the Pacific; — a 
passing notice of the comparative climates of all which colonies 
wUl not be without its uses. 

It is generally asserted, and as generally believed, even by 
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seafaring men, that the countries of the southern hemisphere 
are considerably colder than those of corresponding latitudes in 
the northern hemisphere. But this opinion is greatly modified 
by well-ascertained facts, though we have not as yet sufiident 
data whereby to arrive at the exact truth. One point has, 
however, been clearly established by the data which we do 
possess, viz., that there is no discrepancy of climate in the equi- 
noctial districts north and south of the equator ; and there are 
abundant data for concluding, that as &r as from 40 to 45 de- 
grees of south latitude, the warmth of the southern hemisphere 
is equal to that of the northern ; whilst it is in many cases much 
higher^ instead of lower, than the temperature in corresponding 
northern Transatlantic latitudes. 

Beyond these limits, it is also believed to be a fact that the 
southern hemisphere has a lower temperature than the northern 
European, but not than the northern Transatlantic Hence 
large masses of ice descend towards the equator from the 
southern pole to a much greater distance than is the case 
in the northern seas; icebergs of considerable magnitude 
being occasionally fallen in with as far as the latitude of the 
Cape of Grood Hope; and this fact will go far to account 
for the seamen's belief in the greater cold of the southern 
latitudes. 

To test these statements. The latitude of Wellington, in 
New Zealand, corresponds nearly with that of Kome. The 
mean temperature of the coldest month at Rome is 42 degrees 
of Fahrenheit ; the mean temperature of the hottest month at 
Rome is 77 degrees, giving a difference of 35 degrees between 
summer and winter. 

The mean temperature of the coldest month at Wellington 
is 44 degrees; the mean temperature of the hottest month 
64 degrees, giving a difference between summer and winter of 
20 degrees only ; a range of temperature perhaps less in varia- 
tion than that of any other country on the globe. There is, 
however, a reason for this, independently of the mere con- 
sideration of latitude* The islands of J^ew Zealand are narrow 
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in comparison with their length, and the vast magnitude of the 
ocean by which they are surrounded — ^the sea radiating less 
absolute heat than dry land— contributes to diminish the 
suniiner temperature by the cool currents of air which it sup- 
plies. The same cause, as sea preserves a much more uniform 
temperature than land, supplies warm currents to modify the 
winter's cold. Perhaps no country better elucidates the well- 
known fact, that islands have udiversally milder climates than 
inland regions under the same parallel of latitude. The mild 
winters and cool summers of Ireland form an exemplification of 
the same kind nearer home. 

Let us now contrast the temperature of New Zealand, with a 
few instances of Transatlantic temperature. 

The latitude of Otago, in New Zealand, nearly corresponds 
with that of Quebec in the northern hemisphere. We do not 
as yet know the means of temperature at Otago, but this we do 
know, that at Otago snow is unfrequent, and rarely continues 
beyond the day on which it falls; whilst the winters of Quebec 
last seven months of the year, the snow lying during the whole 
of this long period many feet deep, to the complete stop- 
page of all agricultural operations. At Quebec, moreover, 
the freezing of mercury, which takes place at 39 or 40 degrees 
below zero, is no unusual occurrence. The mean tempera- 
ture of the coldest month at Quebec is 14 degrees, that of 
the hottest, 73 d^rees; giving a range of no less than^<^y- 
nine degrees. 

Again. Let us take the instance of New York, nearly cor- 
responding in latitude to Nelson, in New Zealand. The mean 
temperature of the coldest month in New York is 25 degrees, _ 
that of the hottest month, 80 degrees; giving an extreme rangT^ 
of 65 degrees. At Nelson the temperature is little beyond that 
of Wellington, as previously given, whilst the extreme range is 
perhaps even less. 

Cincinnati, again, nearly corresponds in latitude to New 
Plymouth. The mean temperature of the coldest month at 
Cincinnati is 29 degrees, that of the hottest, 74 degrees ; 
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the extreme range being 46 diegreea. The winters ci CHn- 
eiiHiati are very eevere ; whilit at New Piymootk «now is un« 
known, exeept as seen cfowmng ti^ summit of Moimt Egmoirt. 

But these mean temperatures in the TraoBatiaxttie states gire 
but a very &mt idea of the extremes of temperature to which 
they are subject At Quebec, die heat, during tlie very short 
Bummer of Canada, %& sometimes as hi^ as 100 degrees; tiiis, 
contrasted \nth the extreme cold of 40 beiow zero, is quite suf- 
ficient to make the emigrant pause before submittii^ himsdf 
and his family to contrasts of climate so trying to the comtitu* 
tion of an Englishman, unused to such extremes of tempera- 
ture. He has only to apply to his medical man, to learn how 
the excessive heat of summer, after the vigour of a seven 
months winter, increases the irritability of the nervcms system. 
His children wUl become acclimatized ; but it is ten to one that 
he himself wfll, for the rest of his life, feel the effects of the 
process of acclimation. 

To show furthCT, how fallacious are'<f>e vague asseitioiis of 
the greater degree of cold in the southern hemi^here, let us 
xxmtrart the climate of Pddn in the northern hemisphere with 
that of Wdlington, as previously given, Pddn beii^ a degree 
lower in latitude. The mean temperature of the coldest month 
tit Pekin is 24 degrees, that of the hottest 64 d^rees; giving a 
range of «t^ degrees^ the most extreme range known; whilst 
hi point of extremes of temperature, Pddn, which has a mean 
annual temperature equal to that of the coast of Brittany, has 
the heats of summer equal to those of £^ypt, witti wmters as 
rigorous as those of Sweden. In other wordiE^ the mean 
^temperature of the coldest mcmth at Pekin is 20 d^^ees 
colder than that of Wdhngton; the mean temperature of 
the hottest month at Pekin is 20 degrees hotter than at 
Wellington, and the extreme range of temperature is 60 
degrees beyond that of Wellington. So much for the 
absurdity of the assertions as to the greats cold of the 
southern hemn^ere. 

It would be easy to coiilmue this most interestmg d t aciwsi^w 
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to great length, by instituting eotnpansonff betw«cii the elimate 
of New- Zealand and other places lying in a corresponding 
northern latitude, but, as my object is merely to praat out to 
the intending em%rant the pecoHar &yourabk»iC8S of the 
New Zealand climate, both for agrieuHural operatSoas «&d 
health, it is nmteoessary to say more than has already been 
stated. One instance more, showing the ^lacy of the eonda- 
sion to which I hare beibre alluded, viz., that ** beyoi^ 4^ de« 
grecs the southern hem^here is oe^er than the northern,** will , 
perhaps^ be desirable. 

The Falkland Ii^ands lie under the parallel of 60 degrees 
sooth, and the mean annual temperature is 47 degrees. At the 
same European latitude the mean annual temperature b 50, or 
three degrees greater than that of the Falkland Islands. In 
the corresponding American latitude the mean annual tein- 
peratnre is from 35 io 37, bdng from 10 to 12 degrees 
less than that of the Falkland Islands, and from 14 to 19 
less than the corresponding latitudes of Europe. So tbat^ 
in the southern hemisphere, even beyond 45 degrees, here is 
an histance of a h%her temperature than in a oorrespondmg 
north latitude. 

The great ol)ject of the emigrant i^bould be to select those 
countries most iavonrable to health, and what, for want of a 
better phrase, may be termed atmospherie enjoym^t. Tbesa 
desiderata he will not find combmed in any of the efioigratloii 
fields of the northern hemisphere. It is in the south alone 
that he can escape those violent seasonable contrasts of teia* 
perature which form the distinguishing characteristics of the 
Transatlantic states. Mild winters, alternating with eodi sum* 
mers, are the invariable results in our southern edonies* Even 
a Sydney, corresponding in latitude to Cairo, the winter Is that 
of Eg3rpt, and the summer that of Marseilles, with the ezcep* 
tion of those fearful droughts, which, in Kew South Waks^ 
occasionally destroy both vegetation and cattle. In Yan T>kh 
men*s Land, corresponding in latitude to Kome, there is the 
summer of Paris and the winter d If aples. 
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Perhaps the delightful climate of New Zealand has never 
been better portrayed than in the following graphic iescription 
by the Bishop of New Zealand : — 

"You would not wonder that I love New Zealand, if you 
knew as much of it as I do. It is amusing to hear the new 
comers, sitting in their flimsy houses at Auckland, and looking 
out upon the slimy paths which straggle like the tracks of 
snails about the hills of stunted fern, complain that they are 
disappointed in the climate and scenery of New Zealand. No 
one knows what the climate is till he has basked in the almost 
perpetual sunshine of Tasman*s Gulf, with a frame braced and 
invigorated to the full enjo3^ment of heat by the wholesome 
firost or cool snowy breeze of the night before. And no one can 
speak of the soil or scenery of New Zealand till he has seen 
both the natural beauties and the ripening harvests of Taranaki. 
When he has sat upon the deck of a vessel sailing to Taranaki, 
and watched the play of light and shade upon the noble moun- 
tain and the woods at its base, and far behind, in the centre of 
the islands, the thin white wreath of streamy smoke which 
marks the volcano of Tongariro, and to the south the sister 
mountain of Ruapaho covered with perpetual snow, — then he 
may be qualified to speak of the scenery of this country, espe- 
cially if he has added to his sketch-book the great chain of the 
southern Alps, which I have lately seen in all their wintry 
grandeur, stretching in almost unbroken line from north to 
south for more than three hundred miles. And no one can 
speak of the healthfulness of New Zealand till he has been 
ventilated by the restless breezes of Port Nicholson, where 
malaria is no more to be feared than on the top of Chimborazo, 
and where active habits of industry and enterprise are evidently 
favoured by the elastic tone and perpetual motion of the atmo- 
sphere. If I am not mistake^, no fog can ever linger long 
over Wellington to deaden the intellectual faculties of its in- 
habitants.** 

The following meteorological table will render our view of 
the climate sufficiently complete :— - 
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Table of the Clihatb of London compared to that of 
Wblunoton. 



Iiondon . . 
Wellingtoii 


Mean 
Annual 
Tem- 
perature. 


Mean 

of 

Winter. 


Mean of 

Coldest 

Month. 


Mean of 
Hottest 
Month. 


Arerage 

No of 

Dajs on 

which 

Rains falls. 


Mean 

Annual 

quantity of 

Inches. 


50-39 
62-50 


39-12 

48-85 


37-36 
44-05 


63-43 
64-25 


178- 
128- 


24-80 
28-73 



The foregoing remarks on the climate of New Zealand apply 
chiefly to the southern provinces. The clever editor of the 
New Zealander has supplied an admirahle 83^opsis of the con* 
dition of the climate of the northern provinces, some extracts 
from which will render this part of our subject complete : — 

The climate of New Zealand, though undoubtedly good, has 
been described injudiciously, and without discrimination. Beau- 
tiful, delightful, and splendid, are the epithets which have com- 
monly been applied to it These terms nayirally convey the 
impression of an atmosphere rarely disturbed by wind or rain. 
Until its true value comes to be appreciated by them, strangers 
are at first somewhat rudely disenchanted by finding that their 
imaginary Paradise can be visited, and that, too, rather roughly, 
by the winds and rains of Heaven. This disenchantment fre- 
quently takes place at an early period ; for it not uncommonly 
happens that vessels enter the harbour in a gale of wind. 
Impatient to view the promised land, the new-comer, in spite 
of the weather, lands without delay. Wading along a sloppy 
day road, in a boisterous gale of wind and rain, with, perhaps, 
an umbrella turned inside out in one hand, and his hat jammed 
tightly over his head with the other, he can scarcely divest 
himself of the idea that the ship must have lost her reckoning, 
and mistaken her port. Pride, however, prevents him asking 
questions, and politeness forbids disparaging remarks. But in 
New Zealand, as elsewhere, a storm is followed by a calm; 
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and if disencliaated to-day, the new amTal wiU pr^babfy be 
charmed to-morrow by one of those calm, bright, and lovely 
mornings, whose beauty no language can fittingly describe. 
The fact is that the climate of a eountry may be fertile and 
talubrious — and such is the climate of New Zealand— without 
being either splendid or delightful. 

The general salubrity of the climate ei New Zealand has* 
now been established by the experience of years. For persoiiff 
of delicate constituticm, predisposed to disease of the lungs, it is 
unequalled, save by Madeira. Compared with that of Nice^ 
one of the most celebrated continental dimates, the climate of 
Auckland is more Umperuie in suAintr-^fiMMsr in the wittter-*-* 
equaJUy mUd in the spring— but a little oc^der in the aotuniB i — 
with this adyas^age, too, erer all the boasted ooMiiieoftal c^ 
nates, that it is not so liable to the v&ry §reat Tariationt of 
temperatnre common to them all from sodd^i (Aiftt of wind* 
The climate of New Zealand is doubtless less cbarmii^ and 
delightful than that of Italy and the South of France, but it 
IS certainty more sahibrious, and probably b^ter suited to tbe 
English constitBtiffli. For ahbough it has its share ei wind, 
rain, and broken weather, it has the adrantage oyer Italy afid 
France, in being more limited in range of teMp«fatuie — Ha* 
bracing a less oppressiye sunmer heat, less sudden ehangetf 
of temperature during the twenty-four hours, and a moiegradwd 
change of temperature from nxmth to moikth. 

Many of the Continental and Mediterranean dimates are^ 
during certain seasons of the year, finer, steadier, rnxve agreeable 
than, and equally salubrious as^ that of New Zealazid, b«t 
their summer heat is in some eases too great ; their autnnm 
weather frequently unhealthy— wmtef, too cold— and spring 
objectionable from being liable to gusts of cold afid clnlhBg 
win(k. By moring constantly about throi^hout the year-*-> 
traversdng continents and seas, it would no doubt be possible to 
be always in a fine and salubrious climate. But, as a fixed and 
permanent residence, there are probably few places to be fbuod, 
in all respeotai more suitalde to the Enf^ish eonstitution ibm 
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Ifew ZesLtsmd; and if Ifaat be so, then, fbw more raltol^ tot 
persons of deficafe chest or hings ; the true theory benag, that 
for preventhig the developm^it of draeases of the chest, ihaJt is 
the best climate which will admit of the greatest and most 0oa« 
gtant exposure to the open air, and which is at the same time 
best calculated to promote the general health ; a tendency to 
disease of any kind beb^ best warded off by keeping the bodily 
system in a Y^orous tmie of heahh. 

Compared with Great Britam, 19«w Zeaknd, so £ur as 
its genentl salubrity can be ascertained possesses a marked 
superiority.^ 'Ftom the results of obsefyations made by Dr. 
Thomson, of the 58th Regiment, for a period of two yeara^ 
from AprO 1848, to April 1850, when the strength of the 
troops stationed in the cokmy amounted to nearly two 
thocKsand men, it i^pears from valuable tables compiled by 
him, that, taking diseases generally, out of every thousand 
men, tti?ice as many were admitted into hospital in England as 
irere admitted into hospital in New Zealand. And the 
mortality amongst equal numbers treated was about 8^ in New 
Zealand to 14 in England. 

Cases of fever in New Zealand are rare. From the same 
Retanu^ it af^pears there are six cases of fever in Great Britain 
ibr one in New Zealand ; and out of forty-seven cases in New 
Zealand there was but one death. Of diseases of the lungs, 
three cases were admitted into hospital in Great Britain to one 
In New 2iealand ; and out of an equal number treated, seven 
terminated fatally in Great Britain, and but four in New Zea- 
land. Diseases of the stomach and bowels are more prevalent 
by half in Great Britain than in New Zealand. Diseases of 
the liver and brain are nearly the same in the two countries. 
The only class of cases in wliich the comparison is un- 
^vourable to New Zealand are complaints of the eye, which 
$st9 more than twice as numerous here as they are in Great 
Britain. Small-pox and measles are as yet unknown in New 
2^efti8D(i. 

Comparing New Zealand with the healthiest foreign ststiima 
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of the British anny, it will appear from the following tab1e» 
compiled by the same authority, taking into account all classes 
of disease receiving hospital treatment, that the comparison is 
greatly in favour of this country. And with reference to 
pulmonary disease, there are in Malta two cases for one in N"ew 
Zealand. In the Ionian Islands there are three cases to two in 
this country. At the Cape of Good Hope there are ten cases 
for six in New Zealand. In the Mauritius there are the fewest 
number of cases treated after New Zealand— the proportion 
being about eight in the Mauritius to six in New Zealand; but 
the mortality from pulmonary disease is twice as great in the 
Mauritius as it is in New Zealand. While in Australia there, 
are twice as many cases of pectoral disease as in New ^Zealand, 
and the disease being, at the same time, twice as fatal :-— 



Stations. 



"So . 



w> tS ± 



e^s; 



I 



IIS. 



Malta 

Ionian Islands 

Bermuda 

Canada 

Gibraltar 

Cape of Good Hope . 

Mauritius 

United Kingdom . . . 
Australian Continent 
New Zealand 



18 
28 
30 
20 
22 
15 
30 
14 
11 
8i 



120 

90 

126 

148 

141 

98 

84 

148 

133 

60 



60 
4-8 
8-7 
6-7 
6-3 
30 
6-6 
80 
6-8 
2-7 



In cases of fever, there are at least five in Malta, the Cape, 
and in Australia, to one in New Zealand. 

Of complaints of the liver, there are two cases in the above* 
mentioned places to one in New Zealand. 
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And of diseases of the stomach and bowels, there are more 
thanTvA cases at each of the above-mentioned places for one in 
this country. 



Table showing the Annual Ratio of Admissions and Deaths among 
1,000 Troops at the following Stations from the undermentioned 
Classes of Diseases :— 



Diseases. 


Cape of 
Good Hope. 


Malta. 


Australian 
Continent* 


New 
Zealand. 


^ 


1 


< 


. 


1 

1 


1 


t 


1 


Ferers 

liyer Com- ) 
plaints .. 5 

Diseases of ^ 

Stomach J 
and Bowels } 


88 
22 

126 


1-9 
1-1 

31 


173 
21 

155 


29 
11 

36 


65 
15 

153 


1-2 
•1 

1-5 


13 

7 

60 


0-3 

0-7 

0-9 



* From leven years' obsenration, ending March 1850, kindly famished by Staff- 
Surgeon aianksi Principal Medical Officer, New South Wales. 

But assuming the above Returns to show correctly the 
comparative healthiness of our troops in Great Britain, and at 
the various foreign stations, it does not necessarily follow that 
they correctly exhibit the comparative salubrity of the climates 
of the countries to which they relate, so far at least as regards 
the community at large—and for this reason, that our troops 
are for the most part lodged in barracks ; and that the health 
of the men is influenced by the manner in which they are 
lodged, as well as by the climate of the country in which they 
may be stationed ; and that barracks vary considerably in the 
the several important particulars of size, ventilation, construc- 
tion, and position. This result, therefore, might easily follow 
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•— tl»t men statioiied in a bad eHmate bat lo^ed in bsmcks 
erected on a well elMMea site, spaeioiisy dry, well Tefttfated, 
well drained, and supplied with good water, may hare fewer 
hospital cases and less mortality, than men stationed in a 
good dloBite, bat lodged in barradcs in a bad sitaation^ close 
confined, ill drained, and badly constructed. Bat, making 
allowance for all such disturbing causes, there can be no doubt 
that the foregoing Tables afford satis&etory proof of the g^^»l 
salubrity of the country. 

Compared with an English summer, that of Auckland is but 
little warmer, though much longer. But the nights in Kew 
Zealand are always cool and refreshing, and rest is never lost 
from the warmth and closeness of the night. It is also much 
warmer here both in the spring and autumn ; and the winte? 
weather of England, from the middle of November to tiie 
middle of March, with its parching easterly winds, cold, fog, 
and snow, altogether unknown. Snow, indeed, is never seen 
here; ice, very thin and very rarely; and hail is neither 
common nor destructive. The winter, however, is very wet, 
but not colder than an English April or October. There is a 
greater prevalence of high winds, too, than is personally 
agreeable : but with less wind the climate would not be more 
healthy. There is most wind in the spring and autumn; 
rather less in the summer ; and least of all in winter. 

Compared with the dimate of Wellington, that of Auckland 
» a few d^rees warmer botii in summer and winter : the air 
here, too, being somewhat more soft and genial. Auckland 
haa less wind than Wellington — ^but more rain. A better 
dhoate than that of either Auckland or Wellington is to be 
feond in the Bay of Plenty, and idong the east coast of the 
broadest part of the Northern Island where the weather is 
Readier and more settfed, with much less wind and rain. 

The seasons are the reverse of those in England. Spring 
commences in September ; Summer in December ; Autumn in 
April ) and Winter in the middle of June. 

In the wixamstf dvumg itttled weather, a calm commonly 
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pievnils watSk ibont tea or eleven o'clock in the mormng : the 
heat 18 tbea modeirtted by n bride sea breeze from tke norths 
which dies away at sunset. 

Fraita» iovers, and regetables. all tbriTe well; bntowif^^ 
perhaps to their more rapid growth, or, it may be that the 
fame aaouat of eare and attenticm has not yet been paid t6 the 
choice of atodu, and to ^etr cultivation and management as in 
England, the flowers are ratbei less highly scented, and the 
fruits and vegetables leas highly flavoured than at home* 
CnUivated flowers Uow quickly; their colour is fine, and no 
word bi3t profusion can describe their quantity, figs, peaches, 
grapes, and melons, ripen in the open lur. Goosebernes and 
currants succeed better in the south, the dunate bdng colder. 
Stcawberries are in season in l^ovember, December and 
Jaasaiy ; cherries and gooseberries in January; appks- peart, 
plums, peaches, and nectarines in February; and melons, 
tgi and grapes, in March and April. The geranium, anim, 
fudim, balsam, myrtle, ocnrcMiella, hydrangia, heliotrope, gla<- 
^ola, and Cape bulbs of every kind, enjoy a vigorous existence 
In the open air, and roses blow without ceasing. 

In the winter, long continued heavy rain is frequ^it, and the 
w^ appears even more ezcesedve than it is, because the paths 
and by£-Toad8 as yet ccmtinne in their natural state, having 
their dayey surface unformed, unpaved, and undrained. In 
^e iB^rvals between the heavy winter rains, the weather is 
bright, dear, and bracing— the growth of grass is scarcdy 
ever dbecked by the Mrinter cold-— <he geranium, stock and 
wall flower, scarlet verbena and daisy, Indian May, and 
other flowers, may be seen to blow throughout the coldest 
season; and the face of the cultivated country, with its ever 
springing pastures, and ever-g^een trees, looks as bright and 
dieeriTul between the rains— on a sunny ¥rinter*s day — as on an 
EnglLsh summer landscape. More rain falls in Auckluid than 
in Eogland, taking an average of the whole country. But 
there are more fine dry days in Auckland than in the northern 
and western districts of England. F(^ are rarely seen here; 
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thunder storms are less common and less violent than in Eng- 
land, and lightning, though common, is generally harmless. 

The days are an hour shorter in the summer and an hour 
longer in the winter than in England. Of twilight there is 
little or none. 

The prevailing winds are the S.W. and the N.E., the latter 
being always the warmer of the two, but it commonly freshens 
into a gale. By observers of the weather, it is thought that the 
N.E. gales occur more frequently within a day or two after the 
full and change of the moon than at any other time. These 
gales, after blowing for about forty-eight hours, cease suddenly 
when the wind chops round to the S.W., and the weather be- 
comes clear and bright. With the wind at S.W. or S., the 
weather is commonly steady — settled fine, or settled wet. 
With the wind at W. or N.W., it is almost always showery, 
squally, and unsettled. Westerly winds fall in the evening. 
Occasionally the wind blows from the S.S.E. With the wind 
in that quarter, the weather is commonly cold, chilly, and 
wet. A shift of wind usually follows the course of the sun ; 
when the wind shifts in an opposite direction settled weather is 
not expected. 

In all seasons, the beauty of the day is in the early morning. 
At that time, generally, a solemn stillness holds, and a perfect 
calm prevails : not a sound is heard — not a breath is stirring, as 
the rays of the rising sun are gently stealing over the world at 
rest. Every object breathes repose; and the peaceful land- 
scape, softly sleeping, suffused with golden light, suggests an 
image of the world before the fall of our first parents. 

The change in the weather from month to month is veiy 
gradual. 

January is one of the finest months in the year, and very 
favourable for the grain harvest. The temperature indicated 
by the thermometer out of doors— in the shade — ^taking an 
average of several years, is, at eight o'clock in the morning, Q6^; 
at two o'clock in the afternoon, 74^ ; and at eight o'clock in 
the evening, 62®. Taking an average of the same years and 
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during the twenty-foor hours, there are in this month, five 
showery days, two wet days (or days in which there is rain 
of three hours* continuance), and twenty-four dry dajrs. But, 
in New Zealand as in Engknd, there is now and then an 
exceptional season. For instance, in January 1852 the 
weather vras wet and unsettled, altogether unlike that which 
commonly prevails. In 1846 the weather in January was 
equally exceptional. 

The temperature of the month of February nearly resembles 
that of January, being 67^ at 8 a.m.; 73*' at 2 p.m.; and 
62^ at 8 P.M. ; being also usually equally dry. Showery 
days 5} ; wet days 2^ ; dry days 20^. 

In March the temperature falls a little: 8 a.m. 63"="; at 
2 P.M. 70^ ; and at 8 p.m. 60°; but the weather is equally dry 
as in the two previous months. Showery days 6^ ; wet days 2 } ; 
and dry days 22. 

In April mosquitoes disappear, and the weather becomes 
sensibly cooler— more unsettled and showery. At 8 a.m. 58®; 
at 2 p.m. 66°; and at 8 p.m. 57^. Showery days 12; wet 
days 3 J ; and dry days 15 J. In the year 1852 the very wet 
January was followed by unusually dry weather. Between the 
23rd January and the middle of May there was not one wet 
day, and the showers were unusually slight. 

In the month of May the air begins to have an autumnal 
feel— but the weather is wet— much more wet than in the 
preceding month. Towards the end of the month there are 
generally some of the finest days in the year — calm, temperate, 
and bright. Temperature at 8 a.m. 52°; at 2 p.m. 60°; and 
at 8 ^.M. 52°. Showery days 1 1 ; wet days 4 ; and dry 
days 16. 

In the month of June the weather is cold and chilly— but 
it is very little mote unsettled than the two preceding months. 
In this month also the days are very fine. Temperature at 
8 A.M. 49** ; at 2 p.m. 46° ; and at 8 p m. 49°. Showery days 1 1 ; 
wet d&ys 4 ; and dry days 15. 

July is generally the worst month in the year— the very 
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d^th of winter— cold and wet. The giwmd being now mte- 
ra4;ed wkli moiaUipe ^e water does not readily drain away or 
eyi^rate. The dry day« are eommonly bright and dear; b«t 
here is littk &ost and no snow: the temperainre being about 
10° warmer h&re than in an English winter. At 8 am. 47*» ( 
a4; 2 p.m. ^3'' ; aad at $ p.m. 47". The BOiBber ^ ehowei|r dajv 
being 13; wet days 6; and dry days 12. 

In August a slight improvement commoidy takes i^ftee. 
There is rather less rain than in July, and towards the end of 
the monUi the air becomes perceptibly warmer. But if the 
Ipreeeding months hare been imusnally ine, Augvst is tb^ the 
worse of the two. Temperature at 8 a.m. 50"; at 2 p.m. Sid^; 
md at 8 P.1I. 49^ Showery days 10; wet days $i; dry 
days 15|. 

In September, Spring ocnmnenees. The number of days on 
which rain falls may not be much less than in the precedo^ 
month, but the quantity is smaller, and, owing to an increase in 
the temperature, the roads are now observed to diy up after a 
rtK)wer, and a decided improvement is perceptible. Tempera* 
tore at 8 a.m. ^"; at 2 p.m. 58"; and at 8 p.m. 51". Number 
of showery days Sh ; wet days 5 ; and dry days 16|. 

The weather in October is rarely the same Ut two snccessiTe 
^ing sometimes fine and dry, but more commonly 
e, <pld, and boisterous. The temperature is higher than 
^ g^t^ber, but the number of days on which rain fidls, as 
^^ aa the quantity, is usually the same. High winds asd 
li^fy squalls from the westward, with showers, oommoely 
prevail at this season, and it sometimes hi^>pens that owing to 
Che force of the wind the cold is as match felt as during the 
winter when calms prevail. The peach blossoms frequently^ ^ 
BUiffer severdy during this boisterous weather. Temperature 
at 8 A.k. 540; at 2 p.m. 62"; and at 8 p.m. 53". Showery 
days 11 ; wet days 4^ ; and dry days I5|. 

In November the tempM:titure increases n^pidly, but the 
weather continues unsettled, rain being almost as frequent as 
daring the two preceding months. By shutting up the meadows 
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earljy grass would now be ready to cut ; but owing to the un- 
settled state of the weather in this month a sufficient interval of 
fine dry weather for hay-making cannot be counted upon. 
The practice is beginning to prevail of shutting up the grass 
later than was formerly the custom, so as to postpone the season 
of hay harvest until December. Temperature at 8 a.m. 59^; 
at 2 P.M. 66°; and at 8 p.m. 55^ Showery days 11; wet 
days 4 ; and dry days 15. 

In Pecember the weather is still warmer and more settled 
than in November ; not so warm as January, but having com- 
monly an equal number of dry days. Temperature at 8 a.m. 5S^. 
Number of showery days 6| ; wet days 2| ; and dry days 22. 
For travelling in the bush this is one of the finest months. 



/^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OUTLINE SKETCH OP NEW ZEALAND. 

Qeograpliical features — ^Middle Island — North Island — Character of soil— 
Mountains — General aspect. 

It is unnecessary to enter into a minute description of the 
islands collectively called New Zealand. They are three 
in number, distinguished as the North Island, the Middle 
Island, and Stewart's Island. These are included between 
the parallels of 34 and 48 degrees south latitude, thus embrac- 
ing a range of about 14 degrees, or 840 geographical miles in 
length, by an average breadth of about 100 miles— the breadth 
varying from 200 miles to 40, and in some places even to less. 
Between the bay of the Manakau and the Tamaki, in the north 
island, the breadth is only three miles, thus nearly dividing the 
north island into two parts. The parallels of latitude just given 
correspond with the latitudes of Madeira and the south of 
J^rance in the northern hemisphere. The Middle Island is 
separated from the Northern Island by Cook's Strait, and from 
Stewart's Island by Foveaux's Strait. New Zealand is, in 
round numbers, about 13,000 miles from Great Britain, 1,200 
from New South Wales and Van Diemen's Land, and 5,000 
from Peru and Chili, on the west coast of South America. The 
area of the Northern Island has been computed to contain 
40,0d0 English square miles ; and the Middle Island, to which 
Stewart's Island may be considered an appendage, 55,000 square 
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miles; making an aggregate of 95,000, or about 62,000,000 
aquare acres— a surface somewhat larger than G-reat Britain. 
The Northern Island is divided into three provinces, named 
New Leinster, New Munster, and New Ulster. 

The Northern Island contains the settlements of Wellington, 
Wanganui, New Plymouth, Auckland, and the Bay of Islands ; 
the timber settlements of Hokianga, Kaipari, and Mercury Bay ; 
besides a few whaling stations on the east coast. 

The Middle Island contains the settlements of Nelson, Cloudy 
Bay, Canterbury, Akaroa, originally formed by a French emi- 
gration company shortly subsequent to the occupation of New 
Zealand by the British Government ; Otago, and a great num- 
ber of whaling stations, chiefly on the east coast and in Cook's 
Strait. Akaroa has been purchased by the New Zealand Com- 
pany from the French company, who first colonized it, and to 
whom a considerable quantity of land had been there awarded 
in consideration of their former purchase. 

Stewart's Island is uninhabited, except by a few sealers and 
squatters, the latter gigj^m have located themselves with sheep 
and cattle. ^W 

The principal harbours on the North Island are Wangaroa, 
the Bay of Islands, Wangari, Auckland, the Thames, Mercury 
Bay, Tauranga, Poverty Bay, Hawke's Bay, Port Nicholson, 
Porirua, Kapiti, Wanganui, New Plymouth, Mokau, Kawia, 
AVaikato, Manakau, Kaipara, and Hokianga. 

Those of the Middle Island are Nelson, Croixelle's Harbour, 
and others in Tasnian's Gulf, Port Hardy, and a numerous suc- 
cession of harbours extending along the southern shores of / 
Cook's Strait, amongst which is the great mass of harbours col- 
lectively termed Queen Charlotte's Sound, the favourite winter- 
ing place of Captain Cook — probably the finest harbour in the 

orld, whether for shelter, room, or the excellence of its 
anchorage; Cloudy Bay, Kaikora, Port Cooper, Port Levi, 
Ikolaki, Peraki, Ota^o, Molyneux Harbour, the large collec- 
tion of harbours called Dusky Bay, and many others on the 
west coast, of which little is as yet known. 
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The harbours of Stewart's Island are Port William, Port Ad- 
venture, Southern Port, and some others of less moment. 

The principal rivers are the Wai Wangari, the Thames, the 
Wairoa (Hawke's Bay), the Hutt, the Manawatu, the Rangi- 
tiki, the Wanganui, the Waipa, the Waikato, the Wairoa 
(Kaipara), and the Hokianga. On the Middle Island are the 
Wairoa, the Matou, the BuUer, the Molyneux, and some others 
on the west coast, which have not as yet been explored. 

The principal mountains are Mount Egmont, an extinct vol- 
cano near New Plymouth ; Tongariro, a volcano in action in 
the Taupo country; Mount Edgecombe, a volcano in action 
near the Bay of Plenty ; and a magnificent chain skirting the 
west coast of the Middle Island, surpassing in grandeur and 
extent any of the mountain chains of Europe, those of Switzer- 
land not excepted ; besides these, there are many others of less 
note. 

The Northern Island was the first discovered, and the first 
settled by Europeans ; — the missionaries of the Church Mission- 
ary Society having led the way by foa^Mf their establishment 
in the Bay of Islands in 1814, under diPmperintendence of the 
Be v. Samuel Marsden. This establishment was followed by 
that of the Wesleyan Missionary Society at Hokianga. 

Of the Middle Island little was known prior to the coloniza- 
tion of the New Zealand Company's settlements in 1839. The 
report of Major Bunbury, who was deputed by the local govern- 
ment to the natives of the island in 1840, gave us the first 
. definite ideas of it ; and these found a valuable addition in the 
Report of Captain Smith, the surveyor of the New Zealand 
Company, who, in 1842, was deputed by Colonel Wakefield, 
the agent of the company, to explore the eastern coast of the 
island. He has since been followed by other surveyors of the 
company, and this coast is now pretty well known. The 
western coast is, however, as yet comparatively unknown, except 
from the crude reports of whalers and sealers, upon whose tes- 
timony little reliance can be placed. The Middle Island was 
formerly thickly populated with natives ; these have, with the 
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exception of a few at Otago, Banks* Peninsula, and Cloudy Bay 
been utterly exterminated by Te Fahi and his successor, the 
notorious cannibal Rauperaha, as the consequence of the fire* 
mrms and other implements of war obtained by the former when 
m England, and on his subsequent voyage to Sydney. Te Pahi 
was kUled in one of his murderous expeditions ; and Rauperaha 
has since carried out to the utmost the war of extermination 
which his predecessor began, and that under circumstances of 
the most revolting cruelty. Between the two, this magnificent 
island has become almost depopulated. Rauperaha died some 
years ago. 

The northern portion of the North Island is more or less 
mountainous, from the North Cape to Kaipara, and is unfitted 
for agricultural pursuits except in the valleys. From the 
Eaipara district to Taupo, including Auckland, the Thames, 
Waipa, and Waikato districts, the country is comparatively 
level, rising into downs, from which ascend isolated hills of 
more or less magnitude. The whole of these districts are well 
adapted for cultivation of every kind, and, with the exception 
of the valley of the Thames, are comparatively lightly wooded. 
The volcanic portion of the interior, around Tongariro, and 
in the vicinity of the boiling springs, is unfitted for the 
purposes of present colonization, and may not be brought 
into requisition for centuries to come ; but it is one of the 
most singular volcanic regions on the earth, presenting, 
amongst other natural curiosities, a river of hot water, of con- 
siderable breadth, falling into a cascade of twenty feet over a 
ledge of rocks. 

The southern districts of the North Island are admirably- 
* adapted to every species of cultivation. The country imme- 
diately in the vicinity of Wellington, with the exception of the 
fine valley of the Hutt, is hilly, but the vegetation on the sum- 
mits of the hills is equally luxuriant with that in the valleys, 
presenting, in every respect, the very rankness of vegetation. 
There are few hills which, from their easy ascent and their 
roundness of outline, may not be cultivated to their summits, 
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whenever the necessity for such cultiration shall arise, which, 
from the abundance of land in the valleys^ cannot be the case 
for many generations to come. In the close vicinity of Wel- 
lington is the magnificent valley of the Wairarapa, extending 
from Cook's Strait to Hawke's Bay, and leading to the equally 
fine district of Ahuriri, . almost the only eligible spot on 
which a future colony can be settled with advantage. This 
valley, for extent and fertility, is by far the finest in New 
Zealand, and will form a perfect garden for agricultural pur^ 
poses, whilst the hills which bound it are equally well cal- 
culated to become the pasture grounds of countless flocks of 
sheep and heiids of cattle. Of this valley we rfiall speak 
more hereafter. 

The northern shores of Cook's Strait, from Wellington td 

New Plymouth, are of great value as arable and grazmg land, 

with the exception, in some places, of a belt of sand extending 

inland some half dozen miles from the shores of the Strait. 

The district comprises Porirua, Otaki, Manawatu, and Wanga- 

nui, at which settlements are already existing. This portion 

of New Zealand is, for the most part, a rich alluvial soil, of 

great depth, interspersed with large patches of light loam, well 

adapted for wheat land, and is in every part abundantly 

watered. The district extends a long way into the interior, 

and is bounded by the Tararua chain of mountains which form 

so conspicuous and beautiful an object from Wellington, and 

by the volcanic mountain Tongariro. To the westward, it 

extends to the Taranaki district. 

_» The latter, or New Plymouth district has, from its grei^t 

Q^^iveness, the beauty of its climate, and the facility which. 

the agent 'ol ??^ cultivation, been termed " the garden of 

island. He has sinc^!>cnatives themselves it is spoken of as a 

company, and this coast ' The Wellington natives, who were 

western coast is, however, as district, from which they were 

from the crude reports of whbecome pathetic in their regrets 

timony little reliance can bP^their former country; and it is 

formerly thickly populated ^any of them to get on board ft 
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Te»el bound for New Plymouth) to gaze once more upon tbe 
lovely outlines of its scenery. It is here that Mount Egmont 
rears its vast snowy cone, in isolated grandeur from the bosom 
of a buge plain. The author has seea some of the mountain 
chains of Europe, Asia, and Africa, but in- no instance has he 
ever seen anything approaching to Mount Egmont in beauty. 
The country upon which it looks down is in every way worthy 
of its gigantic neighbour; but our purpose is outline, not 
description. 

Tet notwithstanding the advantages of the beautiful districts 
of the North Island, occupied and unoccupied, and its almost 
unprecedented collection of fine harbours, the Middle Island 
will, in the fUture periods of the colony, become the site of 
agricultural and pastoral pursuits on a vast scale. Here are no 
bounds which any system of colonization can fill for centuries 
to come. The Middle Island is easily described as to its general 
ontline. A great chain of mountains, of which we have already 
spoken, occupies nearly the whole of the western coastline; 
from these the land slopes gradually towards the east coast, 
forming an extended and comparatively unbroken plain from 
one end of the island to the other. Nelson is situated in Blind 
Bay, at the north-western extremity of the Middle Island; 
Canterbury in the midst, and Otago, the site of the now pro- 
gressing settlement of New Edinburgh, is placed upon the south- 
eastern coast. Of these we shall say more in the proper place. 

Not to proceed to any greater length in our description of 
the general outlines of the country, we will conclude with an 
extract from an intelligent writer of the London press upon the 
subject. 

" New Zealand exhibits a world in miniature. It would 
seem as if nature, isolating this country from the great con- 
tinents, had atoned for its banishment by concentrating withii> 
it all the varied features and resources which lie so widely apart 
in the more extensive surfaces of the earth. It has its Alpine 
districts, snow-clad and bristling with glaciers, whose drainage, 
£EdMog in foaming cataracts, is received into numerous, and 
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some of them considerable riven; its table lands and plaixw, 
sometimes flat, at others undulated by rounded and fertile hills. 
Valleys overspread with rich verdure ; and forests, the trees of 
which occasionally rise to a height that leaves no similarity 
between them and the tallest pines of Norway, also combine to 
form the scenery of New Zealand. Nor are the more for- 
bidding aspects and phenomena of nature wanting. The 
mountains on the eastern side of the North Island contain 
volcanoes, some of the plateaux are deft by yawning fissures of 
unfathomed depth, and the south-western coast presents the 
inhospitable faces of craggy and stupendous rocks. So dreary 
and desolate is the jiorth extremity of these islands, that the 
natives have fixed upon it as their " Styx, ** leading to the abodes • 
of the dead. • • * * * ♦ 

*^ The soils change with almost every mile ; but being 
constantly refreshed by disintegrations from the sides of the 
mountains, are generally fertile, all the rivers in the land 
being bordered with extensive banks of rich alluvia. Hence it 
would appear that though the more formidable mountains even 
of the Middle Island, would restrict cultivation in extent, yet 
they give to the available land a deeper and more productive 
soil. Even here the excellence of the land is equally attested 
by the luxuriant and verdant ferns which overrun the depressed 
parts of the entire country. 

" To the fortunate position of the New Zealand mountain 
ridges may, in a great measure, be attributed the excellent 
climate which is unanimously assigned to this country. 
Stretching north and south, their snow-clad summits lie out 
of the sun*s course, except when crossed by it. The land is, 
therefore, exempted from those terrible disruptions of snow, 
loosened by radiated or direct heat, which at times descend in 
overwhelming avalanches and torrents upon the lower regions 
of other mountain territories; while exhalations drawn from 
the boundless ocean on either side, by the east and west 
winds, are attracted to the highlands, which distribute them 
over the country in rains. The general temperature is eyeo» 
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the thermometer rarely descending below forty-five degrees 
in winter (which begins in May), and in summer (com- 
mencing in November) seldom rising above eighty- five. 
Bat in many situations the weather is varied. West winds 
mostly prevaU, and are sometimes attended with heavy 
squalls. In proof that one winter, at least, was not severe, 
Captain Ck>ok, during his first visit to the country, sowed 
lertain vegetables, and, though they could not have survived 
a European winter, he found, on his return, that they had 
not only survived a New Zealand one, but were healthful 
and vigorous. 

^Possessing such a soil and climate, a rich and useful 
Taiiety of vegetable productions may be looked for in New 
Zealand; and not in vain. The extensive forests we have 
before alluded to, chiefly composed of firs of different species 
(some of them unknown in Europe), might famish a supply 
of valuable timber, which the profusion of some ages to 
eome would not be able to exhaust. That it is well cal- 
culated for ship-building has been long proved, many vessels 
having been built of it in dockyards at Deptford. Trees of 
inferior growth also abound, some of them of excellent quality, 
well adapted for ornamental work, of a fine grain, and sus- 
ceptible of a high polish. • ♦ ♦ ♦ 

^ New Zealand is a favoured country. If the rugged and 
Alpine character of her southern districts offer a field for the 
cultivator comparatively small in extent, and interrupted by 
wide intervals of intractable waste, this is repaid by the supe- 
riority of the land capable of tillage. If, for the most part, hei 
western coast, bristling with precipices, or shallowed by sand< 
bars, repels the navigator, her eastern shores invite him to theii 
deep and sheltered harbourage. The huge glaciers and plains 
of snow which cover the higher regions; the mighty torrents 
which pour down from them, forming stupendous cataracts ; 
the lofty woods which crown their middle region ; the hills 
which wind along their feet, decked with the brightest vegeta- 
tion ; the bold clifis and promontories which breast the might 
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of the southern waves; the beautiful bays decked with 
numberless villages and canoes, all conspire to present a scene 
which even the rude eye of the navigator cannot behold with- 
out rapture. 

*^ Possessing, then, such varied natural phenomenat wkh ft 
general aspect whose constituents are seldom found congr^ated 
in so small a tract, thus presenting scenes of almost every clime, 
it is no poetical figure to call this unique land * the warld*9 
epitome."* 
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CHAPTER V. 

augklahd. 

Pint eolonitts — ^French attwnpt— Harboara of Auckland— Eiven^The town 
— Street»^Public baildings — Story of Makatu — Natural scenery — Suburbs 
— Timber — Soil — Society— Dress — Amusements — Servants — Prices — - 
friendship with the Natives— Eeligious and Educational Establishments. 

It is not our object in the following portion of this volume to 
enter more than is necessary npon the circumstances which led 
to the colonization of New Zealand. Suffice it to say that the 
islands were colonized by the New Zealand CJompany in de- 
fiance of the then Ministry, which even carried its opposition to 
the plan so far as to threaten to seize any ships which might be 
despatched for the purpose. The vigilance of the Government 
was however evaded, and a regular colonization of the North 
Island was commenced in 1839; Colonel William Wakefield 
being its leader in the ship Tory, 

Several other emigrant ships having sailed for the same des- 
tination, it became necessary for the Home Government to de- 
spatch an officer to take formal possession of the island, and to 
adopt such regulations for the government of the emigrants 
who had sailed as might be deemed expedient. The gentleman 
to whom this charge was entrusted was Captain William Hobson, 
of the Royal Navy, an excellent, but decidedly improper person 
for the delicate office with which he had been entrusted. Con- 
sular powers were at first delegated to him, but with the power 
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also to convert himself into Lieut.-Goveraor of New Zealand, 
if the step were approved of by the Governor of New South 
Wales, of which colony New Zealand was at the outset a de- 
pendency. The latter course was adopted, and Lieut.-Govemor 
Hobson formally took possession of the islands. This was 
effected none too soon, for within a few weeks of New Zealand 
becoming a possession of the British Crown, the French frigate 
VAuhe arrived with a body of so called emigrants, but in 
reality convicts, whom the French Government had given to a 
company, called the " Nante Bordelaise Company,** which had 
intended to take possession of the Middle Island as a French 
settlement, had not Captain Hobson luckily forestalled them. 

The New Zealand Company's emigrants had disembarked at 
Port Nicholson, at the southern extremity of the North Island, 
and Captain Hobson, apparently bringing out with him some 
of the irritation felt by the Home Government at what was 
considered the audacity of the conduct of the New Zealand Com- 
pany, resolved to place the seat of government as far as pos- 
sible from the New Zealand Company's emigrants, who had set 
up a kind of government of their own. With this intention 
Captain Hobson proceeded to the Bay of Islands, nearly at the 
northern extremity of New Zealand, and there established his 
authority. But the place was so manifestly inadequate to the 
purpose required, that he was driven to seek out another lo- 
cality, and eventually decided on Auckland as the capital of the 
country. 

It would be to no purpose to enter into the conflicts to which 
this step on the part of Captain Hobson gave rise. Suffice it 
to say that nearly the whole period from the formation of the 
colony to the advent of Sir George Grey as Grovemor, was 
marked in the colony by ill-feeling between the rival settle- 
ments of the north and south, and at home, by a continued 
quarrel between the Colonial-office and the New Zealand Com- 
pany, which, numbering many persons of parliamentary influ- 
ence, could not readily be shaken off. The history of these 
squabbles is unworthy of notice, beyond the fact that between 
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the two, the older colonists were ruined; the New Zealand 
Company heing in little better condition than the old colonists 
whom they used, and then abused; — whilst the Colonial- 
office has conceded to the colonists the most complete powers 
of self-government. With these remarks the twelve years' his- 
tory of the colony of New Zealand may be dismissed ; and we 
will now proceed to notice the numerous settlements which have 
been formed in both islands of the colony. 

The reasons which induced Captain Hobson to fix on Auck- 
land as the seat of Government, were the numerous advantages 
which it possesses as a harbour. It is most singularly situated 
in this respect. The North Island here contracts to a breadth of 
three quarters of a mile only between the eastern and western 
seas, which wash the shores of New Zealand. The harbour of 
Auckland is on the east coast of the island, and within five 
miles of it on the west coast is the capacious bay of Manakau, 
which though inferior as a harbour, on account of its bar, is 
yet easily attainable for coasting vessels from Nelson, New 
Plymouth, and the numerous minor settlements of the west 
coast. Were a railway constructed — ^the hard woods of the 
colony would be sufiicient — ^Auckland would possess two har- 
bours, one on the east, and the other on the west side of the 
island, and thus the tedious navigation round the North Cape 
would be avoided, whilst vessels bound to or from the Austra- 
lian colonies would save several days of their voyage. 

The east coast, on which Auckland is situated, presents a 
succession of harbours or safe anchorages. The large bay in 
which they are contained, is called the Gulf of Shouraki, and 
comprises Coromandel Harbour, Matakana, Mahurangi, Wai- 
heki, the Waitemata, upon which Auckland is situated, with 
others affording safe anchorage to ships of all sizes, in any 
weather. The gulf is protected from the ocean by the Great 
Barrier Island, and towards its south-western extremity lie a 
protected group of ten or twelve islands, stretching in a south- 
east direction, for nearly twenty miles, endmg in the Waite- 
mata, as aforesaid. 
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The town stands on the western extremity of the Waite- 
mata. Some four or five miles west of the town the river 
hends southwards till it reaches within a mile of Manakau, 
on the west coast. To the southward of the town the Tamaki 
penetrates in a southerly direction till, as has been said, i% 
reaches within three quarters of a mile western waters. The 
Tamaki is the great highway of the settlement, most of the out* 
lying districts being on or near its shores. 

The harbours and rivers in the vicinity of the Auckland or 
Manakau harbours are numerous. The harbour of Kaipara ia 
within fifteen miles, and into this four considerable rivers dls^ 
charge themselves. The Thames and Piako are near the en- 
trance of the gulf, and wind through a highly fertile but 
thickly wooded plain of sixty miles in length, by from sixteen 
to twenty miles in breadth ; both being navigable for small 
vessels for fifty miles, whilst the approach to them from Auck- 
land is practicable for canoes and small boats, so well is that 
approach sheltered. In the vicinity of the western or Manakau 
harbour is the Waikato river, navigable for canoes to the ex- 
tent of a hundred miles, and watering the fertile and extensive 
plains of the Waipa on the western side of the island. About 
sixty or seventy miles from the sea, the Waikato is joined by 
the Waipa, which is again navigable for canoes, through, per-? 
haps, one of the finest agricultural districts in the world. The 
delta formed by the two rivers is a tract of rich level land, and 
they water an extensive plain only separated from the plain of 
the Thames by a range of low hills. 

Auckland thus communicates with the Thames, the Tamaki, 
and a number of harbours and inlets on the east coast, whilst 
en the west coast by means of the Manakau harbour it has all 
but direct water communication with the largest rivers and 
plains in the North Island of New Zealand. 

It is somewhat surprising that the Auckland colonists do not 
pay more attention to the Manakau harbour than they do. It 
lies exactly opposite to Sydney, the capital of the Australian 
colonies, a straight line crossing both. A vessel proceeding 
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Xdund the North Cape to New Plymouth occupies six days, or 
eren more in the voyage ; hy starting from the western harbour 
the voyage is performed in twenty-four hours. Nelson, too, hy 
wny of the North Cape is distant eight days ; from the Mana- 
tau harbour the voyage may be accomplished in less than half 
the time. By the same route, the voyage to Wellington Iq 
shorter by almost one half than the usual route round the East 
Cape. 

The town of Auckland stands on the northern side of the 
Ifthmus which divides the Waitemata from the Manakau har- 
bour. It has a frontage on the water of about a mile and a 
halfi extending about a mile inland. At present the greater 
number of houses are near the shores of the harbour, and in 
the bays and headlands with which it is indented. These bays 
are backed with valleys running inland, and the lower parts of 
the town being thus separated, the streets which connect the 
di^erent portions of the town are somewhat steep and inconve- 
nient. 

Auckland has a very pleasing appearance as viewed from the 
harbour, St. FauVs Church with its neat spire forming the most 
prominent feature. Several other public buildings form also 
conspicuous objects, a$ the barracks, the Scotch Church, the 
Colonial Hospital, the Wesleyan Institution, the Roman Catholic 
Church, and last, not least, the windmill, always a pleasing fea» 
tare in a landscape. All these, backed by Mount Eden, make 
a more imposing appearance than might have been expected 
firom a town of scarcely a dozen years' standing. 

The shores of the harbour on which the town is built form 
a series of small bays, each of which has a distinct character. 
Official Bay is the one in which the Government officers, and 
the cottages of the officers are, for the most part, to be found, 
and in this bay, many a pretty wooden villa peeps out from its 
own shrubbery more pleasingly than many of higher preten- 
sions in our own country. The next indentation of the land is 
termed Commercial Bay, though why so termed is difficult to 
determine, as the commerce of the town is carried on elsewhere ; 
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it is rather the Wapping of the port. Beyond this is Mechanioi^ 
Bay, 80 called as having been allotted to the Government me- 
chanics on the foundation of the town. It has a ship-bnilder't 
yard, a rope walk, a native hostelry and some small shops, and 
is the rendezvous of the natives who visit Auckland in their 
canoes with produce from the surrounding neighbourhood. 
Beyond this is Freeman's Bay, which is chiefly occupied by 
saw-pits, brick-kilns, boat-builders* yards, and other adjuncts to 
a rapidly ri9ing city. 

The principal streets are Princes-street, Shortland-Crescent, 
Queen-street, and Wakefield-street. The first is broad, straight, 
spacious, and well-made. Its principal buildings are St. Paul's 
Church, the Treasury, the Bank, and the Masonic Hotel. 
Shortland-crescent, which connects Princes-street with Queen- 
street, is built on a steep asc-ent— so steep, indeed, on one side, 
that it might be the cause of a similar accident to one which 
occurred at Russell, in the Bay of Islands, at which place Cap- 
tain Hobson first hoisted his flag, and in one of the streets of 
which Mrs. Hobson's cow was killed by tumbling out of Smith- 
street into Hobson-street, the descent being over a precipice of 
some fifty feet. 

Uniformity in the town has been set at defiance, every one 
building according to his means or fiincy. In addition to this, 
Governor Hobson took it into his head that in a warm climate, 
it would be an advantage to have as many narrow lanes as pos- 
sible, so as to exclude the direct rays of the sun ! His Excel- 
lency once, in a conversation with the author, adduced the 
example of the streets of Cairo as having given him the idea. 
The consequence is, that the original plan of the town, a very 
injudicious one, is intersected with a number of narrow lanes, 
of only fourteen feet in width. We recollect one of these called 
Chancery-lane, which even at the outset of the town was phy- 
sically as great a nuisance, as is legally its prototype at the top 
of Fleet-street. 

In the newer streets of the town, brick is taking the place of 
the dangerous material, w(>od ; and many first-rate shops of siibr 
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fttstitial bmild and elegant exterior, are rising on all sides. The 
dikops generally would be considered good in most provincial 
towns in England, but from their being scattered here and 
there^ they have an irregular appearance. Queen-street is the 
#iie wliich leads to the harbour, and must eventually become of 
iflfiportance. It is about half a mile long, nearly level, and 
almost straight, either of which peculiarities is in Auckland a 
novelty. 

The principal public buildings are the Britomart and Albert 
Iwrracks, having accommodation for 1,000 men. They are solid 
And substantial buildings, formed of scoria, a volcanic lava, 
wiMi abounds in the neighbourhood of Auckland, but this 
stone, being of a dark gray hue, gives them a sombre appear- 
ance. The Albert barracks, constructed of the same material, 
skluid ft quwrter of a mile inland. Of a similar construction are 
Ihe Government stores, the hospital, the magazine, and the 
•mnmissariat offices. The position of the barracks, especially 
«f the Albert barracks, is a military failure, from their being 
eommanded by rising ground immediately above them, whilst 
they are withm range of shot and shell, from ships in the har- 
bour. Their only defence is a scoria wall, ten or twelve feet 
high, loop-holed, and with flanking angles. Their position is 
lemarkably healthful and cheerful. 

The gaol is an ill-constructed pest-house situated in a swamp, 
'm the west side of Queen-street. Our notice of it is coupled 
hy a remembrance of a son^ewhat romantic story connected with 
the bmlding on its first erection. 

A chief, named Makatu, one of the most aristocratic of the 
thiefs of the Bay of Islands, if ]K)t the highest amongst them, 
had committed a heartless murder, as it was considered by the 
European residents, and in one respect it certainly was so, 
though generally speaking it was not contrary to the barbarous 
customs of the New Zealanders. The circumstances were as 
&Uows* A Mrs. Robinson, the widow of a late settler at the 
Bay of Islands, had a servant who was dreaded on all hands for 
ys BtrengUi tnd brutality* This fellow had on all occasions 
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made a set at Makatu, who was himself a tall fine man, but 
linskilled as a fighter and a wrestler. The servant man, whose 
name I forget, had on several occasions struck, thrown, and 
otherwise maltreated the chief, who was unable to defend him* 
self against such an opponent; nor could he, indeed, according 
to Kew Zealand notions of rank, he being the highest in the 
scale, and his tormentor being regarded as a eookee, or slavey 
the lowest. Makatu, therefore, according to the custom of his 
countrymen, bided his time for revenge, after his country's 
fashion. This at length came; one day finding his enemy 
asleep, he drove his tomahawk into his brain, and killed him . 
on the spot. This, the natives, as they told me at the time^ 
approved of, and had he done nothing more, they would have 
defended him to the last drop of their blood. 

But, unhappily, he did something more; — ^he went to the 
house of the dead man's mistress, and informed her of what he 
he had done. She told him that, now the English had got 
possession of the country, they would certainly hang him for 
murder ; and, under the impulse of anger, she applied to him 
taunting epithets and injudicious abuse. The blood of the 
chief was again stung by these, and he told her that if he was ' 
to be hung by the pakehas (foreigners), he would have some* 
thing more to be hung for; when he killed the unfortunate 
woman, and a child who happened to be present. The above 
version of the affair was told to me by the chief himself, shortly 
previous to his execution, when visiting him as one of the 
magistrates of the territory ; and his own version did not differ 
materially from the fact at the trial. 

Shortly after the murder had taken place, I was going from 
Wellington to Auckland, in a Sydney brigantine, and, taking - 
the western passage round the North Cape, had reached Bream ' 
Head, on the east coast. On rounding the headland, we found 
ourselves in the midst of the most formidable fleet of war 
canoes I had yet seen in New ^Zealand ;-~all standing to the 
northward, and a more imposing sight I never saw before nor 
since. Qur Sydney skipper, never having been on the Q09ai 
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before, and haying a horror of Kew Zealand warriors, ordered 
his men to two ratter guns, which lumbered his deck. I begged 
of him to desist, assuring him that, numerous as they were, the 
natives meant us no harm. As we passed some of the canoes, 
I asked them on what expedition they were bound, but could 
get not a word in reply, till at length the canoe of their chief 
came up to the vessel, and told me what had occurred. I advised 
him not to act rashly in the matter, to which he replied, that 
** his countrymen were not in the habit of acting rashly, but 
that they were strong enough to right themselves if aggrieved." 
The canoes were, in fact, going to the Bay of Islands, to hold a 
council with the natives there as to what should be done in the 
emergency. 

The council was held, and amongst many dissentients, it was 
agreed that Makatu ought not to have killed Mrs. Robinson 
and her child, and that he should be delivered up to the 
pakehas. This was accordingly done, and he was brought by 
an English man-of-war to Auckland for trial. 

At the trial he was, as a matter of course, found guilty, and 
sentenced to death. Numbers of his kinsmen had attended the 
trial, and were much struck at his having a legal gentlewan 
appointed to defend him. " What is this for ? •* said one of the 
natives to me, — "you know he is guilty as well as we do, and 
yet you appoint a man who knows nothing of the matter, to 
persuade the judge that he is not guilty.'* The proceeding 
perfectly incomprehensible to the straight-forward Ne^Zea- 
landers, who only saw in it an indication that we did i^t want 
to hang their chief after all. They were, however, disappointed ; 
and when they found that he was to be put to death, they 
begged earnestly of the Grovemor that they might be his execu- 
tioners in the honourable mode of their country, offering to 
tomahawk him before Captain Hobson's face, if he suspected 
that they would connive at his escape. To this request it was, 
of course, impossible that the Grovemor could accede ; and thus 
one of the highest chiefs of l^ew Zealand Mras left to the hands 
of the hangman, if such could be found in the colpny. 
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The poor man himself was incredolous, and did Hot belieY# 
that he should be put to death for what he contended was in ae* 
eordance with his country's customs, and he knew nothing of ours. 
On the night preceding his execution, or, rather, on the morn- 
ing of his execution, I was with him in his prison about one 
o'clock, when he was still arguing that we only meant to 
frighten him. Suddenly the noise of the workmen com- 
mencing the erection of the scaffold struck him, and he asked 
me, " What is that noise ? ** I told him it was the noise of the 
carpenters, building his ** house of death.*' He listened a mo* 
ment, then burst into a flood of tears ; these were as suddenly 
dashed aside, when he became as composed as before, asking for 
a pipe, which was brought to him. He afterwards received tiie 
consolations of religion from the Rev. Mr. Preece, if I recollect 
rightly, and continued calm till the hour of his execution. 

Being somewhat curious to see how such a man would die^ I 
committed ^'le abomination of witnessing his execution from a 
rising ground in front of the gaol. Hangman, from what J was 
afterwards told, there was none. A wretch had been found who 
had consented to perform the disgusting office for a consideralde 
reward ; but this having got abroad, the lower orders of the 
eolonists declared that if any European performed such an 
office towards a native chief, he should never see another sua 
rise ; and this threat would, no doubt, have been fulfilled to the 
^^^"^""Helter. The authorities therefore paraded the fellow in front of 
the g^)l during the execution, in order to show that he had no 
hand iiK it. The upshot was that the brave fellow actually 
assisted tov hmig himself^ by adjusting the rope which had been 
put round \his neck by some one behind a temporary scrten, 
and then stepping boMy on the drop, where, in a few seconds, 
he was launchewi into eternity. According to the testimony of 
the authorities w^o were behind the screen, the brave fellow 
did nearly the w%ole himself: as soon as he saw the file of 
soldiers drawn up \^ front of the gaol ; snatching the rope, with 
the exclamation " M^^ke haste ! I have seen enough.*' It never 
transpired irbo really \^^ ^ aecttti<mer, which wm, no doab^ 
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one of the gentlemen yiho attended him on the nehfkHd. I made 
many efforts to learn, but in vain, or most assuredly he should 
have had all the fame which eould arise from the deed, as far 
aa these pages could confer it. 

An inddent occurred to me at the execution of the chief 
vrhich may not be without its uses for reflection in this country. 
The natives of the Bay of Islands had all returned previous to 
tlie chiers execution ; with the exception of a &w who were 
waiting in the vicinity in the hope of receiving his remains, 
which I believe they obtained. Seeing three or four natives 
only in front of the scaffold, and like myself, at a distance from 
it, I stepped up to them, and at once recognised a Waikato 
chief and his attendants. I asked him what brought him to 
audi a sight. He replied, ^ I have come from Waikato to 
see Makatu die. His father killed my father in the wart of 
E. Hongi with the Waikatos.** To this I replied, that the 
death of Makatu would be no satisfaction to him, seeing that 
lie had never been injured by him. ♦• Very good," replied the 
Wfukato, ^' but nevertheless, I have never had the opportunity 
of revenging my father's death, and my witnessing the death 
of Makatu will be utu (payment) for the act of his father.*^ 
As soon as the drop had fallen, I turned to the Waikato chief, 
saying, " Well, are you satisfied with your tUu .^" " No ;" said 
he, with an angry expression, ** I am not satisfied; that man 
was my greatest enemy for my father's sake, but I would not 
have served him thus. I would have killed him in fight, or I 
would have put his head in the oven (the New Zealand threat 
of eating an en^my), but I would not have hung him. Xa 
kino te pakehak.^* (A cold-blooded roan is the European.) 
And the brave Waikato stalked off with the dignity of a 
Boman, no doubt to give his tribe no very elevated ideas of 
our mode of putting people to death. I felt heartily ashamed 
of it too. 

I have always been of opinion that Makatu ought not, under 
all circumstances, to have been executed, and I am of that opinion 
elOl; notwithstanding the barbarity of his crime. Our au- 
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thority in tbe island was scarcely of two years* standing, and 
after all, the customs of his own country, barbarous as they 
were, were in his favour. He too disdained to conceal the 
truth, and it was from his own lips that the first evidence 
of his crime came. Had he held his peace, it would have 
been difficult to have convicted him, if not impossible; but 
he did not conceal a single item. Had he killed only the 
man who sought to make him a butt whereon to exercise 
his brute strength, I do not believe that a single European 
on the island would have been in favour of his death. 
And I have no doubt he spoke the entire truth when he 
told me that he would not have harmed Mrs. Eobinson, 
but that her taunts worked him up to such a pitch of anger 
that he lost all self-control; a pardonable fault among 
demi- savages, and this was not taken into account at the 
trial. The man was tried as an Englishman, and by the 
laws of Englishmen. I urged these views at the time, and 
was met with the reply that the natives themselves acquiesced 
in his trial and sentence. They did so, and I will put the 
reason why on record. Makatu was the chief of his tribcJl 
but his father dying, or having been killed — I forget which 
— in his infancy, a brother of the deceased chief, according 
to a custom well known amongst those conversant with New 
Zealand, was appointed to the chieftiansliip, till Makatu was 
deemed fit to take charge of the tribe. The uncle, a man 
of considerable talent — which he has evinced by always keep- 
ing well with the English government—had sufficient in- 
fluence with his people to keep Makatu out of his birth' 
right; the consequence was that the young man, finding 
himself unable to regain his right position, had become 
soured and somewhat erratic in his conduct. The uncle had 
hb own views in getting him out of the way, and his in- 
fluence was sufficient amongst his people to induce them to 
look on the matter in the same light. Had this been other- 
wise, the fleet of canoes which I met as before related, 
joined with the Bay of IsUmds natives, would have defied any 
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power wliich we then possessed in the country to capture 
the young chief, much less to put him to death. The cause 
of native acquiescence may hence be easily guessed. 

I consider €rovemor Hobson to have been inconsistent in not 
having pardoned the man after trial ; or, at most, transported 
him, if deemed necessary. Of course the judge had no alterna- 
tive but to convict, and sentence him according to English laws. 
But to the inconsistency of Governor Hobson in executing 
him, because the parties murdered were Europeans, the 
Governor urging that if he were pardoned no European life 
would be safe. I had one day been walking with his 
Excellency in the Grovemment domain, when, on our return, 
we found a large tribe of natives assembled on the lawn of 
€k>vemment House. On arriving amongst them, the Grovemor 
introduced me to their chief--a fine, intelligent-looking man, 
lying on the ground basking in the sunshine. I will not men- 
tion the chiefs name, nor his tribe, as he is still living, and my 
mention of the circumstance I am about to relate might preju- 
dice some emigrant reader of my book, and lead to results for 
which I should be sorry. I had never before seen the chief, 
though well acquainted with his character from the Port 
Nicholson natives, who had formerly had considerable experi- 
ence of his sanguinary propensities. It was difficult to recon- 
cile such acts as were attributed to him, with the laughing, 
good-humoured countenance before me. I therefore deter- 
mined to know something more of my new acquaintance. 

Governor Hobson mentioned to him that I had come from 
Port Nicholson, calling the chief at the same time his *^very 
excellent friend / ** shortly afterwards leaving us together. On 
the Grovemor*8 leaving us, I invited the chief to take a glass of 
wine with me — ^an invitation which he at once accepted, followed 
by several of his retinue, who squatted themselves about the 
floor of the apartment. Of these, according to New Zealand 
etiquette, I took no notice, in the presence of their chief. Some- 
thing like the following colloquy— -for it is one of recollection-* 
now began on his part — 
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" So you come from Port Nicholson— do you know Dicky 
Barrett?" 

" Yes, very well." 

^* Ah ! Dicky Barrett is a cunning man— a capital hand at 
running away." 

"Not exactly so; unless Dicky Barrett misinforms me, he 
made you run away." 

** No ; I was not there when my people retreated. If I had 
been, the case would have been different. Nevertheless, they 
put plenty of heads in the oven" (eat them). 

" iExactly so ; Dicky gives you credit of that." 

" And why not ? it was our custom before you pakehas came, 
but now we are missionaries, and know better." 

" I am very glad to hear it; but I am somewhat surprised 
to hear the things said of you which I have heard. You 
appear to me to be an unlikely man to exercise cruelty in any 
shape." 

" So I am, except from necessity— but what do you mean f ^ 

" Why, Dicky Barrett told me that you had the throats of 
twenty prisoners cut, whilst you lay on the ground, receiving 
then: blood into your mouth ! " 

" So I did, but did he tell you the reason why ? 

"No!" 

" Then I will." Here the chief sprang from his chair to his 
feet, and pacing up and down the room according to the most 
approved fashion of New Zealand oratory, delivered him- 
self to the following effect :— 

"In my younger days my authority over the tribes 
was not well established. We had taken some prisoners 
in battle, and a tributary chief laid claim to them; as* 
serting that he had taken them, and that they were his. 
This I resisted, and asserted my right, as supreme chie^ to 
my share. This was again revised, when I sent some 
of my people to fetch what I considered my share of the 
prisone rs, and I ordered them to be killed as you describe 
for the purpose of establishing my authority, with, whidi 
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qo one afterward dared to interfere, or I would have served 
them the same." 

The ahove was delivered in the oratorical language of the 
Kew Zealanderg, of which I understood little, this difibring 
from the ordinary language of communication with Europeans. 
The substance of it was interpreted by my late friend Dr. 
Martin, who was present. 

"Put," continued the chief who thus converted cruelty into 
policy— ** if you blame me for this, a matter of necessity — 
what do you say to that man? He shot his own father! 
Aire mat, curref?^ (Come here, dog). At the summons, a 
tall, ill-looking vagabond sprang from the floor on which he 
was squatted, in obedience to the orders of his chief— though 
himself a chief of inferior order. 

'* That man," continued he, ** shot his own father, in this 
way. The father was the chief of a small tribe of mine, and 
the tribe had received some offence from a neighbouring small 
tribe. The son wished to go to war with the offenders, and 
had persuaded the people to take part with him, but the father, 
as head of the tribe, forbade it. Let us go without his consent, 
said the son. The people replied, We cannot do it, he is our 
chief, and we must obey him. The father said, Refer it to me 
as the supreme chief. The son reftised, and again asked the 
people to go with him to war, but they would not, saying. 
Your father is our chief and we must obey him. Would you go 
to war if I were your chief? asked the son. We would — was 
the answer. Then I am your chief, said the son, and taking 
up a musket he shot his father before their faces." 

" And why did not you put him to death ? " asked I. 

" Where would have been the good of that ? He is nobody," 
—-casting at the same time a contemptuous glance at the brute. 
** He id my dog, and one more or less makes no difference. He 
has his uses, and his father was little better than himself. But 
we are missionaries now." 

These were Governor Hobson*s *^very excellent friends/^ 
Their murders made no difference ; Ijut Makatu, following out 
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tbe very same practices, had killed two Europeans, and therefore 
he was put to what somebody has called the *' worst possible 
use,** and was hung. Peace be to his ashes, for a milder or more 
intellectual-looking man I never saw, though that intellect 
had been warped by circumstances which were above his 
cunning. How seldom are the two qualities united, and what 
a dangerous enemy of mankind is that man in which intellect 
and cunning are united ! 

Do not, however, let the reader run into any mistake about 
the cruelty of the New^Zealanders. They will never eat Aim, 
if only for their own bantering reason, that " Europeans are 
too salt^ If he have occasion to visit any of their pahs, he 
will experience a degree of hospitality such as he never met 
with in his own country out of the circle of his relatives and 
friends. The food may be plam, but it will be of the best they 
can afford ; and the welcome will be hearty. K he be a gentle- 
man, they will detect it without the knife and fork ordeal of 
Lansdowne House, and he will find his hosts quite as gentle- 
manly as he is. If he be not a gentleman, they will feed him 
to his stomach's content, and — ^look down upon him. 
But we are forgetting Auckland. 

The town of Auckland is, however, too small to present any 
features worth dwelling upon, so that we will pass on to a sub- 
ject of more importance to the intending emigrant— viz., to the 
agricultural and other features of the country districts ; and here 
we will follow an admirable desmption of the province, pub- 
lished originally in the New Zealander^ a local newspaper, and 
from thence transferred to the pages of the Australian and New 
Zealand Gazette. 

The Suburban District comprises the rising ground by which 
the town is sheltered. Many of the choicest spots are already 
occupied by neat-looking private houses. Overlooking the 
town and the harbour, and commanding a view of the gulf, 
with the " Great Barrier** and " Little Barrier** Islands in the 
iar distance, and the nearer islands which give shelter to the 
Wait^nata, these rising grounds possess numerous pret^ sitei. 
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Bnt, generally speaking, the scenery in this district is neither 
bold nor picturesque, and is altogether unlike the general cha- 
racter of New Zealand scenery — being comparatively bare of 
trees, and distinguished only by the number of its volcanic 
hills. The surrounding country is open and undulating, inter- 
sected in all directions by the numerous creeks of the Waite* 
mata and the Manukau, and easily available for agricultural 
purposes ; but it presents few of the characteristics of a New 
Zealand landscape, and it has nothing to mark it as a foreign 
country. 

In beauty of natural scenery, New Zealand will bear com- 
parison with England in most of its principal features — ^moun- 
tain, river, coast, and harbour. There is nothing in England, 
for instance, to equal the snow-clad, silvery-peaked Mount 
Egmont, or the Alpine ranges of the Southern Island. The 
lower part of the Waikato River— the upper reaches of the 
Thames — ^the scenery about the narrow pass of the Manawatu 
— and the wild grandeur of the Wanganui, fully equal, in their 
natural beauty, any of the river scenery of England, The 
scenery of the west coast, between Waikato and Mokau, and 
that of the Southern Island in the neighbourhood of Milford 
Haven, will bear comparison with the finest views of the British 
coast; while Monganui, the Bay of Islands, Fort Nicholson, 
Queen Charlotte's Sound, and Akaroa, are unequalled in their 
natural features by the harbours of Great Britain. 

Strangers, however, are frequently very unreasonably disap- 
pointed with the natural beauty of New Zealand. They arc 
landed at some port which possesses, perhaps, no great natural 
beauty : they never travel twenty miles from home, and they 
conclude that the accounts which have been written of the 
country— so far, at least, as beauty of scenery is concerned- 
have been written in a spirit of gross exaggeration. A foreigner 
having heard much of English scenery, put down in Lincoln* 
shire and Suffolk, and not travelling beyond the borders of the 
county, would be equally disappointed, and with as much 
reason. 
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The country in the neighhourhood of the town— comprisiag 
the isthmus which divides the two harbours—is much of it 
cultivated. Solid stone walls and quickset hedges are gett«* 
rally taking the place of tempo]»ry wooden fences of posts and 
rails. The greater part of the land is laid down in permanent 
pasture. At Epsom, distant about two and a half miles from 
the town, and in the Tamaki district, distant six miles, there 
are grass and clover paddocks as large, as rich, as wdl laid 
down, and as substantially fenced as any grass land in England. 
Owing to the neat and uncolonial style of cultivation, and to 
the absence of trees having a fordgn ^pearance, the country 
liround Auckland presents the appearance of a home-liiui 
English landscape. One half of the foad across the isthmus, 
from Auckland to Onehunga, has been macadamized, and the 
remaining half is good during the greater part of the year. 
With scarcely any exception, the whole of the land on ea<& 
side of the road is already fenced and cultivated ; and the tra- 
reller, as he passes along, is never out of sight of a house. 

The town and suburbs of Auckland extend across the isthmus 
for the greater part of a mile ; and the village of Onefaungs, 
on the other side, spreads itself inland for nearly an equal dis- 
tance : almost adjoining the suburbs of Auckland, too, is the 
village of Newmarket, and the remainder of the road is studded 
here and there by wayside houses. At no very distant period 
there can be little doubt but that the opposite coasts of New 
Zealand will thus be connected by one continued line of street. 

Upwards of forty thousand acres of land within the borough 
of Auckland are the property of private individuals, held under 
grants from the Crown. About ten thousand acres have been 
cultivated, of which the greater part is substantially fenced. 
The most noticeable feature of the country is the large quantity 
of cattle to be seen grazing in the district. Nearly five thou- 
sand head, besides horses and sheep, are depastured on the 
isthmus alone. 

Immediately adjoining the boundary of the borough, to the 
south-east, is the Fapakura district, extending along the ^istefll 
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ihores by the Manukau harbour for a distance of ten or twelve 
miles : this district is bounded on the west bj the waters of the 
Mannkaw, which deeply indent it in various directions, with its 
numerous creeks. The centre of the district comprises a plain 
or flat valley, running inland, in an easterly direction, from the 
Fapakurs Pah, for many miles, until it reaches the Wairoa 
River. About one-half of this plain is densely timbered — the 
remaining portion being clear and open, but agreeably diversi- 
fied with dumps and belts, which give it a park-like appearance. 
These belts and clumps consist of a rich variety of wood; the 
graceful tree-fern, and the deep green, glittering-leafed karaka, 
clustering in unusual profusion around the tall stems of the 
statelier forest trees. Surrounded by these ornamental woods, 
melodious vdth the song of birds, are here and there clear open 
spots of ground of various size, sheltered from every wind- 
choice sites for homestead, park, or garden. The soil of the 
plain is of various character — a considerable portion consisting 
of a l%ht dry vegetable soil, well adapted for clover paddocks, 
or for the growth of barley : about an equal quantity is dark- 
coloured, good, strong flax land, suitable for wheat and pota- 
toes, the remaind^ being rich swampy land, for the most part 
capable of drainage. On the north and on the south, the plain 
18 bounded by rugged ridges, densely covered with kauri and 
other timber ; and it is watered by a small but never-failing 
stream of excellent water. The plain of Papakura is best seen 
from the highest point of the southern ridge, about four miles 
to the south-east of the site of the old Pah. There may be 
seen, on a bright sunny day, a panoramic view, than which, in 
the whole of New Zealand, there are few more beautiful. 

The isthmus alone is capable of maintaining a dense pecula- 
tion; and the country around it is admirably fitted for carry- 
ing out the principle of concentration. Vain have hitherto 
been all attempts to find its equal in New Zealand. At six 
other points, in various parts of the country, have settlements 
been planted. Five of them have been founded by colonizing 
eqmpanicBt systematicallj^. and with all the zeal and vigour 
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which public spirit and private enterprise can supply: no 
pains have been spared to render them attractive, and to 
draw the stream of emigration to their shores : and yet, at thk 
moment, nearly one-third of the whole European population of 
the islands of New Zealand is to be found within a radius of ten 
miles of Auckland. With a revenue, at the smgle port oi 
Auckland, alone equal to that of the whole of the Kew Zealand 
Company's Settlements, and with about five hundred vessels of 
various sizes, and nearly two thousand canoes, yearly entering 
the port, it is obvious now to all — since prejudice and party- 
feeling have passed away — that " this neighbourhood combines 
advantages for a large and prosperous agricultural 9Xid com" 
tnercial settlement, not elsewhere^ to be found in this colony.** 

The population of the borough of Auckland amounts to 
between seven and eight thousand, of whom about four thousand 
five hundred occupy the town and its suburbs. 

Considering its size, Auckland possesses the elements of a 
considerable society. The officers of the civil government are 
themselves a numerous body. Being the head-quarters of the 
bishopric of New Zealand and of the Church of Rome — the 
centre of the Church Missionary Society's operations in New 
Zealand, and of the Wesleyan mission for the South Seas — 
Auckland has an advantage over most small colonial communi- 
ties in the number of its ministers of religion. It is also the 
head-quarters of a regiment ; and has representatives firom the 
brigade, commissariat, artillery, and engineer departments. 
Two battalions of military pensioners, enrolled for service in 
New iZealand, with their officers, are located in the neighbour- 
hood ; and a ship of war frequently lies at anchor in the port. 
A banking establishment connected with the Union Bank of 
Australia has also been established here. 

In one respect, Auckland is happily distinguished from moi^ 
small colonial communities. Society is not divided by political 
animosities or religious bickerings. Party spirit is neither 
violent nor general; and owing to the perfect ventilation 
afiorded by the newspapers, the political atmosphere neyer 
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becomes surcharged by an accumulation of noxious vapours. 
In colonies, especially those not having representatiTC institu- 
tions, a free and independent press is absolutely essential : and 
in all our colonies the press does actually enjoy unbounded free* 
dom of speech ; but this very liberty sometimes impairs its 
real influence; for unchecked freedom of speech tempts to the 
habitual use of strong language, and what is gained in freedom 
is lost in weight. 

A little more attention to dress, and somewhat more formality 
of manner, are observable in Auckland than in the other 
settlements. The colonial practice of standing idly smoking at 
the shop doors in broad daylight, and of wearing a bush 
costume, is more honoured here in the breach than the ob- 
servance. There is littie, in fact, in the dress of the people, to 
remind a stranger that he is out of England. Black hats and 
dark cloth coats do not, as in warmer climates, give place to 
cotton jackets and straw hats. Mouslin'de-laines sometimes 
do duty for silks and satins; in other respects, ladies dress 
much the same in Auckland as in England. But, being so 
far removed from the fountain-head, it cannot be surprising if 
they are now and then, though very unintentionally, a leeth 
behind the fashion. 

In so small a community, much amusement cannot of course 
Ji)e expected. Once a week, during the summer, a regimental 
band plays for a couple of hours on the well-kept lawn in the 
government grounds. With the lovers of music, and with 
those \dio are fond of '* seeing and being seen,*' The Band is 
a favourite lounge. Three or four balls in the course of the 
year — a concert or two — an occasional pic-nic or water party 
—a visit to the island of Eauwau— a trip to the Waikato, or 
the Lake of Roturua — are among the few amusements which 
aid in beguiling the lives of the Auckland fashionable world ; 
while dissipation in the milder form of temperance and tea- 
meetings, school feasts, stitcheries, and lectures, suffices for the 
recreation of the graver portion of the Auckland world. 

Almost the <mly serious drawback to New Zealandt as a place 
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oi residence for ladies, is the difficulty of finding and keeping 
good servants — a difficulty by no means greater in Nevr Zea- 
land probably than in other colonies; but not the less felt on 
that account. The families of the pensioners have not supplied 
the demand in the manner and to the extent that was anti- 
cipated. And those of the " needlewomen" who haye proved 
to be a valuable addition to the community, were too few in 
number to supply the demand, (rood servants, too, brought 
out from England, cannot, of course, be expected long to 
remain single ; and even if they do make promise of perpetual 
celibacy, they cannot, of course, be expected to observe it. 

Almost everything necessary to comfort and convenience may 
now be procured in Auckland; but not always of the best 
quality. Although cheaper than Wellington, Auckland is by 
no means a cheap place of residence ; certainly not more so 
than an English town of the same size. House-rent and 
servants* wages are at least double what they are in England* 
But there are no taxes, rates, or dues of any kind. Clothing of 
all kinds is also, of course, dearer in New Zealand than in 
England. But wine, spirits, and groceries are, fbr the most 
part, cheaper. Bread and butchers*-meat are about the same^ 
The fish caught near Auckland, although of but moderate 
quality, is plentiful and cheap. Vegetables are also abundant ; 
during the summer of 1852 there were brought to market b/ 
the natives, in canoes alone, upwards of eleven hundred kits of 
onions (about twenty tons) ; upwards of four thousand kits oi 
potatoes (more than one hundred tons) ; besides com, cabbt^eoi 
and kumeras. Peaches grown by the natives, and sufficiently 
good for culinary purposes, are very abundant and cheap. 

To those who live in the budi, or at a distance froan the towi^ 
and who are independent of hired labour, the eost of living in 
the northern part of New Zealand is rery cheap. A tolerable 
house can be built of raupo, at a cost of about ten pounds. 
Pigs can be purchased from the natives far less than twopence 
a pound. Poultry, and turkeys in particular, thrive better than 
in England, uid alnost find th^ntelves; and wheats potttloesi 
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pumpkins, &c., can be easily raised, or can be purchased for a 
trifle from the natives. And, for life in the bush, the most in« 
expensive clothing is sufficient. 

It is no inconsiderable compensation for some of the minor 
drawbacks of a colonial life to those who reside in New Zealand, 
rto feel that they are not surrounded by a population suffering 
from want or the privation of the necessaries of life. As far as 
mere food is concerned, the whole European community may 
be said to live well. Those who have not, or who could not 
have animal food twice a day would think themselves ill off. 
A beggar would be looked upon as a curiosity : and those who 
may be reduced to distress by an accident or sudden bereave- 
ment, always meet with the ready and effectual sympathy of 
their friends and neighbours. And indeed it may with truth 
be said of the people of Auckland and its neighbourhoqd that 
they are ever ready, according to their means, to aid in works 
of charity and benevolence. 

Strange as it may seem, both person and property are more 
secure in this once dreaded land than in civilized England ; for, 
with the exception of petty pilfering, crime is rare. Fearing, 
probably, a collision between the colonists and the natives, the 
ibonders of some of the more recent settlements have planted 
them far away to the southward, and as distant as possible from 
the native peopled districts* But a different feeling prevails 
among the northern colonists : the people of Auckland and its 
neighbourhood were for several years almost entirely supplied 
by the natives with animal food, fish, potatoes, com, and fire- 
wood ; and, to a considerable extent, with labour. The natives 
have also been extensive purchasers of horses, flour-mills, and 
coasting craft; large consumers of imported goods; and, by 
means of their labour, they have also already augmented the 
exports of the North. In the absence of the natives but little 
flax and not a single kauri spar would be exported from New 
2Sealand. Theur territorial rights as owners of the soU, tOQ, 
lisve always been scmpnlously recognized and respected by 
tbe lettlers in the district; wA «ach party, from the flriti 
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hfts seen the advantage to be derived from the presenoe «f 
the other; and friendly relations have uniformly be^ mt^ 
tained between them. Good-humoured, every ready to er^oy « 
joke and a laugh, and b1w&j9 appearing self-satisfied and coQ'*' 
tented, their presence does much to give life to the norUieim 
districts of New Zealand. 



Religious And IlntrcATioKAL EsTAiiLisHMENTS of Augkx.Aiib. 

PLACES OF WOESHIP IN THE AVCKLAND ]>I8TBICT. 

Auckland,— ChvLreh. of England — St. Paul's, Princes-streei; 
St. Matthew*s, Hobson-street ; and St. Barnabas, Pam^. 
Church of Rbme — St. Patrick's, Chapel-street. Presbyterian-^ 
Kirk, Waterloo Quadrant. Wesleyan — First Chapel^ Yietorilt 
Quadrant and High-street; Second Chapel, Waterloo Qu** 
drant. Independent—Chapel, High-street ; Second Congreg»>' 
tional worships ih the Mechanics' Institute, Chancery-street, 
Primitive Methodists— Chapel, Edward-street. 

Village of Epsom. — ^Episcopalian and Wesleyan Ch^L 

Village of Remuera. — Episcopalian Church. 

Village of Onc^ttw^at.— Episcopalian Church, Roman Oi^ 
thoiic and Wesleyan Chapels. 

ViUasre of Pnnmure. — Episcopalian Church and Rorattm 
Catholic Chapel. 

Village of /Totrte^.— Episcopalian Chttn^, Romia Cuthblie 
and Wesleyan Chapels. 

VfUage if O/aAttAif.— Episcopalian Churdi 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS* 

AtaMand.'^%i, John's Col]^;e^ Bishop's Auckland. WesleyMi 
College and Seminary^ Upper Queen-street; ditto Day-8chool« 
fiigh-ttreet. Two Episcopalian Day-sehools, Hob6on-8treet» 
and Eden-crescait Roman Catholic Day-school, Hobsoa* 
ttreet (Besides a number of private graBunar-s<^ools and 
iCidemi«0.> Da7HeidK)oli in c<mnection with the ffey^ral deacr 
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minatioiis are establislied at the Tillages. Sabbatb-scbools 
have been opened in connection with the several places of 
worship in the city and villagesy which are well attended by 
intelligent teachers. 

NATIVE SCHOOLS. 

St. Stephen's (for native girls), under the superintendence of 
Rev. A. Reid. Takapuna (Roman Catholic), under the super- 
intendence of the Roman Catholic bishop. 

The following are amongst some of the more recent statistics 
of the northern province : — 

The return of the revenue and expenditure for the provinee 
of New Ulster for the quarter ending June 30, 1852, as com- 
pared %vith the corresponding quarter of last year, shows the 
following totals : — Auckland : revenue, in 1 85 1 , 9,879/. 8*. 6rf. ; 
in 1852, 10,934/. 6^. 7rf. Expenditure, in 1851, 7,484/. 15^. 3c/. ; 
4nl852, 8,265/. 7*. Od, New Plymouth: revenue, in 1851, 
583/. 12*. 8rf.; in 1852, 782/. 16«. 8rf. Expenditure, in 1851, 
657/. 7*. 9c/.; in 1852, 1,049/. 5s, 2d. Russell: revenue, in 
1851, 395/. 14*. 9rf. ; in 1852, 321/. 4«. Expenditure, in 1851^ 
895/. 12*. Ad. ; in 1852, 433/. 5*. 2e/. Total for the Province : 
revenue, in 1851, 10,858/. 15*. lie/.; in 1852; 12,038/. 7*. Zd. 
Expenditure, in 1851, 8,537/. 15*. 4(/.; in 1852, 9,747/. 15*. 4d. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Geobfical slcetchet of fhe proYuee of Kew Ulster— Seoondaiy fonnation 
Tertiary and recent deposits— Metalliferons deposits, mineral Teins, &c— 
Localities of minerals and metals. 

Thb following admirable sketch of the geology of the Auck* 
land district is taken from the Southern Cross, a local paper^ 
tinder the editorship of a gentleman well skilled in geological 
science. At the present period, when gold is reported to hav^ 
been found in the district— in which, if the report do not turii 
out to be true at present, it will no doubt be one day found — * 
the following chapter will be perused \vith great interest. 

GEOLOGICAL SKETCHES OF THE PEOVINCE OF NEW 
ULSTER. 

Secondary Formations. 

The secondary formations are commonly characterized by con* 
taining fossils of extinct species of shells, fishes, &c., and preseni 
no remains of land animals. They are, for the most part, 
oceanic deposits, having arisen from causes far more general 
than those which have produced the tertiary strata. We find 
in them very similar repetitions of sandy, clayey, and calcareong 
deposits to those of the tertiary series, but generally in a state 
of much greater induration, forming compact sandstones, shales, 
dlay-slates, and limestones ; and the unimportant lignites of the 
lectiaiy strata expand into the thick and ydoabk beds of eoal 
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^prfaich diaraeteme tli&t portion of the aeriei tenned the ^'eoil* 
measures.** 

The yarions calcareous rocks form an important featnre in 
secondary formations, and consist of limestones, including chalk 
and marble, the oolites, gypsum, &c 

Limestone, with its associated rocks, although one of the most 
abundant mineral substances in Europe, where it forms exten* 
aive mountainous chains and thick beds, is not an abundant rock 
in New Ulster, where, in fact, as in Australia, some of the 
secondary series of rocks appear to be entirely wanting. 

Calcareous rocks occur in mass, in the estuary of Kawia, on 
the west coast of New Ulster, and can be examined on the left 
bank of the Awaroa, and on the south side of the harbour of 
Kawia. The Ihnestone cliffs are corroded in various ways: 
diasms have been formed by the dripping water, and stalactites 
hang from their sides and roof. The nature of the fossils which 
are found in this formation, and which consist of great numbers 
of a large "ostrea," often a foot in length, and of the "tere- 
bratula,** in an excellent state of preservation, would seem to 
place this formation in the tertiary series of rocks; they are 
such, however, as are fbund in formations of all ages. (Dlef- 
&nbach.) 

In the Bay of Tanranga, a marly limestone horizontal strata 
l^pears on the sides of the hills: it breaks into slabs about an 
indi thick. To the northward, the hills present a perpendicu* 
lar escarpment, and the limestone displays the interesting phe- 
iKnnenon of a dendritic dyke of whinstone. (Lydian stone, 
iojected into the mass.) The limestone is altered where in 
contact with it, and inclmes at an angle of about forty degrees : 
a few paces from this, the strata are again horizontal. (Ditto.) 
Again, we learn from the same writer, that about two miles 
from the south head of Wangaroa harbour, a beautiful red and 
Tariegated marble is found on the coast, of a close fine grain, 
and in sufficient quantity to become of importance for domestic 
architecture at some future period. T|iis marble occurs in con* 
nectionwith cbloritic And argUlaceona slate, andseems to belong 
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to the seoondtry or traniition terief, if we naeyyaig^ from te 
. mineral character, for it does not contain any fossils. 

This marble belongs probably to the grey waeke limestone Ibr- 
BuUkm, or as it is sometin^s called ^transition*' lime8loB»» 
forming a portion of the grey waeke series, in which it often 
oeoors in irregular beds and of variom eolours, as blaek, brown, 
white, and red, and frequently veined or yariegated with theas 
eolours. The pure white or statuary marble belongs, howefcr^ 
to the primary formations of rocks, being nearly a pure carbo* 
nate of lime; its texture h compact and granular, and some 
▼arieties of the primary limestone are cimed '^saocharoklal,*' 
fWMn their resemblance to white sugar. 

Common limestone of a loose texture, and of a dull and earth j 
fracture, occurs also at Wangarei, where it is ibund in a straH- 
fied deposit, alternating with sandstone, sheik, fte. The oaW 
eareous beds are, however, very impure. 

The depodts classed together under the name of the ^ ooKtisP 
group, are of a very complicated character, the predominating 
ifeature consisting of a limestone formed by small spheroidal 
particles, Tarymg from the siae of a poppy-seed to that of a pea^ 
and held together by a cement chiefly composed of ealcareoua 
matter. The series is subdivided into three portions, wbidi 
have been named, from their relative situation, the upper, the 
middle, and the lower oolite, each of which has its peeuBiHr 
characteristics. 

The whole formation of the oolites rests upon the great 
argillaceous deposit, termed the "lias,** which is itself «ib« 
divided into upper lias shale, marlstone, lower lias shale, and 
limestone. 

Like most members of the oolitic series, the lias Is remaric* 
able for the number and variety of its fossils. It is evidently m 
marine deposit, and must have been produced, like the rest of 
the oolitic strata, by a slow and uninterrupted action fkyonr* 
able both to the existence and preservation of animal life, as 
would appear from the igimense number of marine shells and 
fossil remains found abundanUy in it With the lowest stnitittft 
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ilf0tlm Um, tiiit afoundonoe eeaaei, aod the *' new red taBdst<me,** 
'^■rtiiili eemes immediately below it^ eonteioe scarcely a Yestige 
«9f axmnal or v^^table existencet thus proving the twe diti^nl 
ipBthi of their formation. 

-- WM mspQCi to this rock (new red sandstone), with its asso* 
liMed fed marl, it may be observed that the districts formed l^ 
Jiar* easily reeogniaed by the prevailing redness of the soil, and 
4m 4eep red tint of the substrata, wherever exposed to view. 
WbM rode is so named in order to distinguish it from a sand- 
( very similar in many respects, bat belonging to a much 
aacieBt geidogied period, and thenee named the ^ old 
ltd eaadstone:** 

Ib the new red sandstone formation, four .subdivisions may 
fjeoexidly be recognized. The upper porticm of the niass 
QSiiaUy consists of a reddish clay or marl, below which is a soft 
atteaeeons sandstone, frequently of a deep red colour, but occa- 
fliom^y of a whitish or yellowish tint, The sandstone is under^ 
laid by thin ealoareous beds of a conglomerate pature, the whole 
gea^rally reposing on a coarse siliceous conglomerate, composed 
•f the frag^nts of older rocks. 

The stone commonly known by the ntaoQ of Matakana stone, 
ftiM&the district of that name situated in the Gulf of Houraki, 
appears to belong to the new red sandstone formation. AU 
thoogh used as a building-stone^ it is hardly compact enough to 
form a good and durable stone for building purposes, the sand* 
•tone being composed of siliceous grains not very firmly 
cemented together, and tinted by the peroxide of iron. It 
aj^ears, however, to harden by exposure to the weather. 

A better description of stone belonging to the same series is 
fbond at Mercury Bay : this stone is a freestone, which is cut 
readily when first taken out of the quarry, and subsequently 
bectmies harder. It appears to be well adapted for building 
purposes, and for constructing piers, quays, and bridges. 

The district of Matakana above mentioned, having recently 
been the scene of an experiment to ascertain the existence or 
ixm-existence of coaly of the existence of which, in that locality, 
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many pencms entertained a confident belief, it may not be omt 
(^ place here to advert to it, and also to the circumstances and 
ccmditions under which coal is found in other countries. 

It is well known that in Europe, in America, and other parti 
of the world, coal is almost everywhere accompanied by the 
tame kind of rock, a knowledge of which is essential, wherever 
we would seek for this valuable mineral, in order to avoid 
attempts or experiments generally useless and always expensive* 
It is almost needless to observe, that coal is never found in 
rocks of the primary formations, nor is it found among those of 
the more recent or tertiary formations, such as incoherent beds 
of sand, gravel, white sandstone, &c. In some of these beds, it 
if true, seams of -lignite are found ; but this substance must not 
be confounded with coal, as has sometimes been the case, both 
in New 2^1and and in other countries. 
, Many fruitless trials have been made for coal, in the black 
slate clay and lias rocks, by ignorant miners, who mistook those 
rocks for the slaty clay and shale which form a principal feature 
in the *^coal measures.** The bituminous shale and lignite 
found in the first-named rocks, bear, to the casual observer, 
some appearance of imperfect coal; and these deceptive appear- 
ances have occasioned expensive trials and waste of capital in 
localities where, as at Matakana, it would be evident to any one 
at all versed in geology, that there existed not the least proba- 
bility of obtaining coal. 

Among the rocks composing the coal measures of England, 
we generally find the following order of superposition : — 

1. Micaceous and ferruginous sandstone, often very coarse 
grained. 

2. Clay-slates and mica-slates, with impressions of fish and 
rotables, generally belonging to the grasses and ferns. 

3. Strata of marl, limestone, and indurated clay. 

4. A kind of secondary argillaceous rock, containing fossilized 
branches, roots, and even whole trees. 

5. Argillaceous ir^-ore. 

6. Beds of pebbles, |n a ferruginous sand« 
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Hie coal of this formation is found in strata alternating with 
strata* of the rocks just mentioned, and which are indistinctiy 
seen ahove and below the coal strata or seams : it appears that 
in general the contiguous rock both above and below the coal 
18 slate, but that below the coal often differs from that which 
is above it ; and what appears singular, it has been observed 
that the overlying slate is impregnated with bitumen, whilst 
the underlying slate contains none. 

Of all the substances which may cover and conceal a bed of 
coal, the most common is a kind of indurated clay, very hard 
and tenacious, and more or less mixed with sand, gravel, and 
stones. This mixture is often almost as hard as a rock, and is 
formed of the debris of the neighbouring rocks, being sometimes 
from thirty to forty yards in thickness. It frequently contains 
a great quantity of pieces of coal, which is generally an indica- 
tion of the existence of a bed of coal in the neighbourhood. 
Generally speaking, the strata of coal, as well as those of the 
«ocompan3ring rocks, crop out somewhere ; but as the upper 
€oal strata are commonly of trifling thickness, its outcroppings 
are not very easily recognized. 

The varieties of coal are numerous, but they may all be 
referred to two principal divisions. The first contains bitumen 
and carbon in various proportions, but the bitumen predomi- 
nates ; the second contains little or no bitumen, but is wholly 
composed of carbon and a little earthy matter. The first kind 
is called black or *^ foliated** coal, and often, from its locality, 
" Newcastle coal." This species of coal bums with considerable 
flame and smoke, is highly bituminous, and gives out a large 
quantity of gaseous matter whilst burning — being, in fact, car- 
bnretted hydrogen gas in an impure state. The second kind of 
coal is known by the name of *^ anthracite," or stone-coal. It is 
also frequently called Welsh coal, or Kilkenny coal, from the 
localities where it is most abundantly found in Wales and Ire- 
land. This species of coal, unlike the former, bums almost with- 
out flame, and with very little smoke. It consbts chiefly of carbon, 
some specimens containing as much as ninety-two per cent. 
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The hffgest known cod-field io New Ulster is fomid in the 
Tfdky of the Waikato, where a very large deposit exists ; andt 
aecoiding to the statement of the Surfeyor-General, who per- 
aonally inspected this district in 1846, that officer gives it as his 
opinion that coal will ultimately he found to extend over one 
hundred square miles of the valley of the Waikato. 

The following extract from a report by Mr. Ligar, published 
in the Government Gazette in 1847, shows the extent and im^ 
portanoe of this valuable deposit : — 

^* I examined the two places where the coal crops out, and 
found the seam to be six feet thick, and of good quality. One 
of these places is within 300 yards of the Waikato, and the seam 
is there elevated 200 feet above the river. Judging from the 
other places where the coal is also found, and from the forma- 
tion of the country, I have no doubt but that coal will ulti- 
mately be found to extend over one hundred square miles oi 
the valley of the Waikato, north of Kaitotihe.** 

So large an extent of workable coal must unquestionably 
prove of the greatest value to the province, forming, as it will 
do, the great storehouse of fuel for future ages. It will, no 
doubt, appear superfluous to point out the v^st utility and im* 
portanoe of the series of rocks comprised under the name of 
coal-measures, yet there are probably many persons who are 
scarcely aware of the full extent of the advantages whic)i 
Great Britain has derived from her geological structure embrac- 
ing such valuable and extensive deposits of this mineral. It 
has be^ observed by an able writer, speaking of the coal- 
measures of Great Britain :— " The pianufactunng industry pf 
this island, colossal as is the fabric which it has raised, rests 
principally on no other base than our fortunate position with 
regard to the rocks of this series : should our coal-mines ever 
he exhausted, it would melt away at once."-— (Burr's Geology.) 

The specimens from the Waikato District exhibit a straight, 
laminated, or fibrous fracture, and^ a compact shining surface. 
The colour is almost a perfect black ; it is generally brittle, and 
when exposed to the action of fir« burns without ioking* sod 
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with little or no smoke or flame. These charaeteristios would* 
therefore, seem to mark this coal as belonging to the anthraeilt 
or stone-coal variety. Other specimens may, 'however, provt 
more bituminous ; but those examined appear to oomticft chieflj 
of carbon — being, in fact, coal deprived of its volatile matter or 
bitumen, and converted into a species of eoke by subterraneaii 
calcination. Coal is also found again at Mokau, on the banks 
of the river of that name, about thirty miles from its moath, 
and is probably a continuation of the same bed or deposit of the 
Waikato coal-basin. 

A knowledge of the general geological structure of New 
Zealand will, no doubt, one day, which it is to be hoped is not 
(kr distant, enable the geologists of this country to direct the 
search for coal in given rocks, and to advise the discontinuanec 
of it in others, precisely as English geologists would advise the 
search for coal in the proper places, and tell those who seek for 
it in the numerous other situations where it has been sought, 
that they are only throwing away time, labour, and money. 

This highly interesting subject cannot, perhaps, be better 
concluded than in the words of that emhient geologist and 
talented writer, the Rev. Dr. Buckland, who, in his Bridg- 
water Treatise on Geology, &c, has the following striking and 
beautiful passage : — " 

" Few persons are aware of the remote and wonderful events 
in the economy of our planet, and of the complicated applica- 
tions of human industry and science which are involved in the 
production of coal that supplies with f\iel the metropolis of 
England. The most early stage to which we can carry back 
its origin, was among the swamps and forests of the primeval 
earth, where it flourished in the form of gigantic Oalamitai, 
and stately Lepidodendra and Sigillariae. From their native 
bed, these plants were torn away by the storms and inundations 
of a hot and humid climate, and transported into some adjacent 
lake or estuary, or sea. Here they floated on the waters, until 
they sank saturated to the bottom, and being buried in the de- 
tritus of adjacent lands, become transferred to a new estate 
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among the members of the mineral kingdom. A long inter* 
ment followed, daring which a coarse of chemical changes and 
new combinations of their vegetable elements have converted 
them to the mineral condition of coal. 

*^ By the elevating force of sabterranean fire, these beds of 
coals have been uplifted from beneath the waters to a new posi^ 
tion in the hills and mountains, where they are accessible to the 
industry of man. * From this fourth stage in its adventures, oar 
coal has again been moved by the labours of the miner, assisted 
by the arts and sciences that have co-operated to produce the 
steam-engine and the safety-lamp. Retamed once more to the 
light of day, and a second time committed to the waters, it has, 
by the aid of navigation, been conveyed to the scene of its next 
and most considerable change by fire ; a change during which 
it becomes subservient to the most important wants and con- 
veniences of man. In this seventh stage of its long, eventfhl 
history, it seems to the vulgar eye to undergo annihilation ; its 
elements are indeed released from the mineral combinations 
they have maintained for ages, but their apparent destructioii 
is only the commencement of new successions of change and 
activity. Set free from their long imprisonment, they return 
to their native atmosphere, from which they were absorbed, to 
take place in the primeval vegetation of the earth. To-morrow 
they may contribute to the substance of timber, in the trees of 
our existing forests ; and having, for a while, resumed their 
place in the living vegetable kingdom, may, ere long, be applied 
a second time to the use and benefit of man. And when decay 
oY fire shall once more consign them to the earth, or to tlb 
atmosphere, the same elements will enter on some Airther de- 
partment of their perpetual ministration in the economy of the 
material world." 

Tertiary and Itecent Deposits. 

The tertiary strata are characterized as an assemblage of 
stratified deposits, more or less consolidated, and consisting 
chiefly of beds of gravel, clay, incoherent sand, or friable sand- 
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stone, in which land and fresh-water shells, drifted wood and 
ignite, with the remains of fishes and cetacea, are mingled in 
such a manner as to indicate their deposition in lakes and 
estuaries; and, in many cases, there are such alternations of 
marine and fluviatile deposits, as to show that the land, during 
the tertiary period, was elevated and submerged more than 



The tertiary strata are also distinguished by the large 
mtmber of shells of existing species found in them, in a fossil 
state ; the total number of distinct species yet found in them in 
Europe amounting to upwards of 3,000 ! 

The strata of the tertiary and upper secondary epochs afford 
evidence of the slow progress by which even these compara- 
^ely modem deposits have been elaborated, and furnish us 
with undoubted proofs of the long lapse of ages employed in 
bringing the earth into its present condition. 

As the primary rocks exhibit no traces of fossil-plants, shells, 
or animals, it may thence be concluded that there was a time 
when no living beings existed on the earth ; and from the evi- 
dences of succeeding formations, that, before the creation of 
man, the world was inhabited by at least three different gene- 
rations of animals, which had been successively created and de- 
stroyed, or became extinct. 

It is supposed, with reason, that the creation of vegetable 
bodies preceded the creation of the animals that were to devour 
tfaeoL In those early days, when the lofty pines, the stately 
palms, and the gigantic equisatesecse, waved in the primeval 
forests, the earth was inhabited only by reptiles of an immense 
magnitude ; the megalosaurus being upwards of seventy feet in 
length, the ichthyosaurus, a creature combining the trunk of 
an ordinary quadruped with a neck like the body of a serpent, 
the head of a lizard, the teeth of a crocodile, and the paddles 
of a whale ! and the pterodactyle, the most extraordmary of 
^ctinct animals, uniting the characters of a bird, a bat, a rep« 
tile, and a quadruped. 

,bi (he second periodi the terzestrial inamm»11ft appear to 
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increase in number, and we find along with them nutiieroiui 
pachydermata, or animals with thick skins, and oth^ genera of 
aquatic or amphibious animals which dwelt on the margin d 
kkes and rivers. These and other species, Tar3dng in sice frota 
the rhinoceros to the hog, were found by Cuvier, in th« iVesh 
water formations of Montmartre, near Paris. 

In the third period lived the mammoth, mastodon, the hif^XH 
potamos, and those large sloths, the megalatheriuib, and tho 
megaloniz, the giants of the natural world, and the grandnt 
and the last specimens of that extraordinary antediluvian popu*-^ 
lation, over which man never swayed bis sceptre. 

The lion and the tiger are supposed to be the successors of 
the creatures last mentioned. Up to this stage, no traces of maa 
or of his labours on earth can be detected, and this gives the 
remarkable result that the periods above named were suooeeddd 
by a fourth., in which the Almighty placed man upon earth, 
and created as his subjects and sextants those racc^ of living 
beings who now occupy the surface of our globe, or who in- 
habit the depths of our oceans. 

Although hitherto no organic remains of extinct species of 
mammalia^ or of reptiles, have been discovered, either in the 
Islands of New Zealand or in the continent of Australia, it by 
no means follows that such exuviae of former creations may uxA 
exist and be brought to light. The researches of Australian 
geologists lead to the inference that both New South Wales and 
Van Diemen*s Land were above the ocean during the wk<^ 
period in which the greater part <^ Europe waa yet under 
water, and that they did not descend until the whole enormous 
mass of the European secondaries, from the new red sandstone 
to the chalk, and part of the tertiaries, had been depotitedi 
afler which some portion descended, and received partial aecu* 
muktions of marine detritus, since which period those countries 
have risen again to a higher level. These phenom^ia g^v^ 
therefore, enormous antiquity to the singular classes of ind^ge* 
nous animals and plants inhabiting Australia. 

In New Ulstw, tertiary etmta are f^rand coveiu^ aa ezlien- 
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ilf« ftrea in the central parts of the province, but little is as yet 
known of the fossils found in them, and no attetnpt has been 
auide either to arrange or classify them. In the neighboorhood 
of Auckland, which occupies nearly the centre of a tertiary 
basin, somewhat similar to the London and Paris basins, the 
difih forming the shores of the river Waitemata, are composed 
of n soft, fhable sandstone, in horizontal strata, alternating with 
strata of indurated clay and ironstone, and containing in some 
places, the limbs and branches of trees in a semi -carbonized 
state, imbedded in the clay ; at other places, the cliffs consist oi 
a remarkable conglomerate, or peperino, in layers, with seams of 
4 tttbstance resembhng elite. 

Opposite the island of Widheki, the coast is comparatively- 
low, and the cliffs there also consist of a soil white sandstone in 
horizontal strata. This formation extends in an easterly direc- 
tion nearly to the Gulf of Houraki, and westerly towards 
Kaipanu To the north, the tertiary strata extends to Ma- 
hurangi. 

With respect to the original formation of a large portion of 
the primary, secondary, and tertiary strata of New Ulster, the 
following would appear to have been the process : — A series of 
submarine volcanic movements first gave rise to numerous small 
islets and rocks, similar to those which may now be seen on 
many parts of the coast. These islets and rocks would consist 
partly of those crystalline mineral masses to which it has been 
usual to assign the name of primary, and partly of the sub- 
jaeent strata which constituted the original bed of the odean. 
Subsequent elevatory movements would then form larger 
islands by the junction and uniting of those first raised ; and 
at length by the continued rising of different parts of the bed 
of the ocean, a number of basins would be formed, each having 
its system of rivers together with disconnected gulfs, which 
would receive the drainage of those basins. 

Some of the groups of islands which had first arisen, would, 
in the eourse of tune, become the principal mountain ranges of 
the island ; for, as in C^ili, a single earthquake has raised per- 
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manently the coast for 100 miles in length,' to the avera^ 
height of three feet ; so, a repetition of 1,000 shocks of equal 
violence would produce a mountain chain 100 miles in length, 
and 3,000 feet in height. 

Finally, volcanic eruptions would take place in the centre of 
these tertiary hasins, and we should then have the general 
character and appearances presented to us in many parts of 
New Ulster, where are to be seen numerous conical hills and 
craters of eruption, piercing through strata of argillaceous de- 
posits and sandstone of the tertiary epochs. 

With regard to the fluviatile and marine deposits, now in 
progress, forming deltas, islands, and shoal-banks, which 
modem deposits are usually included under the general name 
of " alluvium,*' these are to be found at the mouths of most 
of the rivers and estuaries of New Ulster, as at Hokianga, 
Kaipara, and Manukau, where they form bars and banks of 
sand, extending in some places several miles seaward, and 
obstructing the navigation of those rivers, which would other- 
wise possess great commercial advantages. Of this class also 
are the deposits now forming at the head of most of the 
estuaries in the province, some of which are rapidly filling up 
with these sedimentary deposits. 

The estuary of the Thames is an instance of this process ; an 
extensive bank of mud and silt stretches off the mouth of the 
rivers Thames and Piako, and is constantly receiving fresh 
accessions of sedimentary matter. The velocity of the tide is 
accelerated in its advance up this estuary, by the narrower 
bounds into which a large body of water is forced to flow ; and 
during the ebb-tide, the sediment held in suspension in the 
waters of the two rivers, is carried to such a distance from 
their mouths that very little of it returns up the rivers with 
the next tide : thus a large portion is deposited at the head of 
the estuary, in still water, and local accumulations form shoal- 
banks at the mouths of the rivers. A portion of this sediment 
18 also conveyed by currents, and widely diffused over differea 
parts of the estuaiy, and this slowly etanding, covers it« 
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bottom with a mass of finely commiQuted silty matter, unmixed 
\dth sand or gravel. 

The rich and extensive alluvial plain comprised in the valley 
of the Thames, has unquestionably beenTormed m this manner. 
The breadth of this allavial flat varies from two to three miles 
by a length of nearly sixty miles; at its head, however, the 
breadth is considerably reduced. This plain, the greater 
portion of which is not elevated more than six feet above the 
level of high water, is bounded by hills or cliflfs, varying from 
300 to 500 feet in height on the west, and by the Thames on 
the eastern side, the river Fiako flowing through the same 
alluvial tract, and nearly parallel with the Thames. The 
western hills or bluiFs point out the former boundaries of the 
estuary, whose waters, undoubtedly, at a former period, ex- 
tended to a considerably further distance inland, and that, in 
fact, the whole of the lower portion of the valley of the 
l^ames has been silted up within a comparatively recent 
period of time. 

Metalliferous Deposits^ Mineral Veins, ^TC* 

An acquamtance with the general results collected and 
classified by geology, must be our first guide in the investiga- 
tion of the metalliferous and mineral deposits. This enables 
the observer to judge whether any particular district should, 
firom the nature and arrangement of its rocks, be susceptible of 
ineludmg within it any workable metalliferous deposits. It 
indicates also, to a certain extent, what mineral substances may 
probably be met with, and in what particular locality such 
substances will probably be found. 

Positive indications <yf the presence of metallic ores, are some 
of them proximate, and others remote : — ^the proximate, are 
an efflorescence, so to speak, of the subjacent metallic masses, 
' particularly of copper, which is frequently found forming a 
green metallic coating on the surface of certain rocks. The 
remote indications consist in the geological age and nature of 
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the rocks, the freqnent occurrence of fragments of particalai 
ores, or the neighbourhood of some known locality of an ore; 
and if in granite, or in argillaceous schistas, a vein of wlute 
stone or spar is found running in a direction from east to west, 
there is much probability, that in some part of its depth, it may 
afford some useful metal. And further, if veins of spar or 
quartz occur in certain rocks, such veins being partly hoUoi 
and partly filled with a yellowish ferruginous substance, wW 
in Cornwall is termed " gossan," there is every probabilitylht 
such veins will be productive, and the larger the quantity i 
gossan found in such veins, the better is the indication usoally 
considered. 

Negative indications are derived from that peculiar geolo- 
gical constitution which, from experience, or general prin- 
ciples, excludes certain metallic or mineral substances. Thus, 
the metals, whether native or mineralized in the state of ore, 
seldom or never occur in rocks of tertiary formation, such as 
soft white sandstone, or soft argillaceous schist, although tbey 
may be looked for in hard schist, and in compact limestone of 
the secondary epoch. This may also be sought after with the 
greater chance of success in gneiss, mica-slate, clay-slate, &c, 
than in serpentine, syenite, bituminous slate or basalt ; and as i 
general rule, it may be said that volcanic territories nevei 
afford any metallic ores worth the working. It is, however 
very common that granite includes within it workable veia 
of copper, silver, and lead, and tin is almost exclusively worke( 
in the interior of granitic rocks. Eespecting this rock, bow* 
ever, it is not generally considered by miners a favourable 
rock for copper, except it be in connection with slate ; f^i 
although in certain Cornish mines, copper has been plentifully 
obtuned in granite, it has always been at no considerable 
distance from its junction with the clay-slate* Rich veins o 
lead, sometimes argentiferous, have at times been found ii 
rocks of compact lunestone; and sulphate of barytes, an^ 
fluor-spar, are pretty certun indications of metalliferoui 
deposits. 
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It is wen known that there is often much conneetion between 
given rocks in particular districts, and the productive mines la 
them; some rocks being considered more ^* kindly,** as the 
Cornish miners term it^ than others. The Consolidated Mines, 
near to Redruth, in Cornwall, offer an excellent illustration of 
the geological position of one of the most productive mines in 
that county, which are situated at or near to the junction of 
the granite and the clay- slate. At the western extremity of 
these mines, the mass of granite which forms the prominent 
bill of Cam Marth, dips below the surface at an angle of about 
30 degrees, and is overlaid by the metalliferous clay-slate or 
" killas,** which is itself traversed by the porphyritic rock 
called "el van.** All these rocks are intersected by mineral 
veins or lodes, which are highly productive of copper and 
tin, but chiefly of the former. The lodes have a direction 
nearly east and west, with a dip or underlie to the north, and 
are intersected at right angles in several places by barren veins, 
locally termed " cross-courses,** chiefly filled with quartz, and 
clayey matter. The chief produce is the sulphuret of copper, 
called yellow copper ore, from which the great bulk of that 
metal is, in most parts of the world, obtained. 

The metalliferous veins of Cornwall generally run in an east 
and west direction, although this is tot invariably the case. 
Their dip or underlie is usually to the north. Other veins that 
rarely contain any metallic substances, frequently cross the 
metalliferous veins at right angles, or very nearly so, and are 
thence called " cross-courses." Their direction is commonly 
north and south, or within a few points, and their width varies 
from two feet to ten feet; but whatever may be their width, 
they always divide tin or copper veins, and frequently alter 
their course, or, in the language of the miners, ** heave them 
out.** These north and south veins are usually filled with 
quartz, or a whitish clayey substance, or a hard porphyritic 
rock ; in the latter case, it is called an " elvan-course.'* The 
length of no one vein in Cornwall has as yet been satisfactorily 
proved; some of them have been traced for four, five, and even 
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tax and feven imlee, and no instance has occurred in which the 
bottom of a vein has been seen. 

The metalliferons Teins of New Ulster aj^tear to follow 
nearly the same laws which regulate their types in England, 
and to range generally in an east and west direction, although 
this direction may not be maintained uniformly throughout, 
being subject apparently to frequent deviations from thia 
course, which can therefore only be termed their general 
direction. The rocks in which these veins occur, have ire- 
qnently much resemblance to the rocks which are the endoang 
stratum of copper and other reins in Ck>mwall and elsewhere. 
Thus in the Ticinity of Cape Colvillei we find most, if not all 
the rocks which are productive of copper and other metals in 
CornwalL For instance, we find there the primary clay-slatCf 
or *^ killas," reposing on a mass of granite at an angle of from 
30 to 40 degrees, and we find cross-courses of the porphyritic 
rock called ** elvan** trayersing the day-slate, we also find veins 
of quartz, and lastly, we find, at several places, ^ lodes" or 
vdns which, on being examined, prove to be metalliierouSy 
and enclose the ores of copper, lead, and iron. 

In 1845, whilst exploring this part of the coast, the writer 
discovered several well-defined lodes in the clay-slate, at no 
considerable distance from its junction with the granite, these 
lodes having a general direction of nearly east and west. 
Positive indications of the existence of copper at this locality 
are seen by the metallic efflorescence covering some of the 
adjacent rocks, and by the presence of the yellow and gray 
snlphurets of copper lining the sides or walls of the lodes. It 
seems probable that other metals exist in the neighbourhood; 
and from the limited and partial examination of the district by 
the writer, it may be conduded that the range extending frcun 
Cape Colville to the mouth of the river Thames, is at many 
points highly metalliferous, and will no doubt at some future 
day prove the great mining district of New Ulster. 

The only metalliferous veins Tihich have hitherto been 
opened and worked iijh the province occur at the Great Barrier 
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Island, and at the island of Eawau ; in the former, the veins 
occur at a point near the northern extremity of the island in a 
hard granitic or porphyritie rock; and the ore, consisting 
chiefly of the yellow sulphuret of copper, is intermixed with 
the gangue or matrix in small veins or threads. These vein* 
stones also contain other minerals, and the ore appears to 
hecome richer in proportion to the depth at which it is worked. 
Hitherto, however, the workings have not heen extended to a 
great distance; hut there appears every probahility, that, as 
the mine becomes better opened out, and the sinking of a main 
shaft, with proper adits, proceeded with, the returns of ore will 
become of a more remunerative description; some of the pre- 
pared samples of this mine having already commanded a high 
price in the English market. The ore from the Kawau copper- 
mine is of a different description from that found at the Great 
Barrier, the geological formation of this island being of a very 
different character. At the Kawau, the ore is much impreg- 
nated with sulphur, containing probably on an average not less 
than thirty per cent, of this mineral. This circumstance has 
rendered expedient the erection of furnaces for the purpose of 
roasting or calcining the ore, which by this means is deprived 
of its sulphur, and reduced to a copper regulus of fcom twenty 
to twenty-five per cent. The advantage of thio partial smelt- 
ing on the spot is obvious, as it is evident that there must be 
in every mine a large proportion of the poorer description of 
ore, which will not pay to export to England or elsewhere, but 
which, by a cheap and expeditious process of reducing to a 
regulus on the spot, can thus be rendered a profitable article of 
export. 

The writer will now conclude these desultory remarks on the 
geology of the province, by expressing a hope that the develop- 
ment of the mineral resources of the province may, by inviting 
the application of capital, create a permanent article of export, 
now much wanted, and thus contribute to place the colony on a 
basis of solid commercial prosperity. 
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MnrEBALS AND MbTALS. 

The following list, which no doubt will receive numerous and 
important additions, at a future, and not distant period, com- 
prises most of the useful minerals and metals, occurring in the 
province of New Ulster. 

Localities. 

Coo/.—Found on the banks of the Biver Waikato, at a place 
called Eaito-tihe, between the Church Mission Station Tihoro, 
and the confluence of the Rivers Waipa and Waikato. 

Fomid also in the River Mokau, on the banks of the river» 
about thirty miles from its mouth. 

Also near the North Cape, at Farengarenga. 

The specimens from the Waikato do not appear to contain 
much bitumen, being more difficultly inflammable than the 
ordinary bituminous coal. This, however, may be partly 
owing to the specimens being taken near the surface. When 
once ignited, however, they burn with a strong and durable 
heat, and leave a solid cinder. This coal will no doubt prove 
a valuable fuel for lime-kilns, malt-kilns, iron-foundries, and 
the like, as it does not appear to contain much sulphur. It 
would no doubt also prove a good coking-coal, and with the 
judicious application of a' current of air, and in a properly-con- 
structed furnace, would no doubt prove a good steam coal* 

Co^er.— Found at the Great Barrier Island, at its northern 
and southern extremities. 

Found also on the coast, near to Cape Colville, in the primary 
range extending thence to the mouth of the river Thames. 

Also at the Island of Eawau, on the west side. 

Also on the coast near to Mongonui: Doubtless Bay. 

The ore mostly found at these different localities, is the 
yellow copper pyrites, or yellow copper ore, from which the 
great bulk of this metal is, in most parts of the world, ex- 
tracted. Certain varieties exhibit beautiful iridescent colours, 
l>eing the ** peacock** copper-ore. At the Kawau, the ore 
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is much impregDated with sulphur ) it also contains a large pro- 
portion of iron. Some fine samples of the black oxide of 
copper have been obtained fh>m this mine, and small quantities 
of native copper. 

Gold* — A full account of the recent discovery of gold in the 
province of New Ulster will be found in the last chapter ot 
this work. 

Iron* — Found abundantly in the form of pyrites, or sulphuret 
of iron, in many localities, and in rocks of all ages. In the 
form of iron sand (titanitic iron? fer magnetique saUoneux\ it 
is found at the mouths of most of the rivers on the west coast, 
particularly at Taranaki. This variety furnishes generally the 
best of bar-iron and steel. The Swedish iron is mostly extracted 
from iron-sand. 

Z^ocf.— Found on the coast in veins in the mountainous 
range extending from Cape Colville to the mouth of the Thames, 
in the form of galena, or sulphuret of lead. It seems highly 
probable that some specimens from this locality are Argenti- 
ferous; but whether the silver exists in sufficient quantity to 
repay the cost of extraction, is doubtful. 

Manganese,— 'EowaA. abundantly at the Island of Waiheke, 
in the form of the oxide, or black manganese ore ; also a variety 
(carbonate of manganese) of a red colour ; and a silicate of 
manganese, or manganese-spar. Earthy manganese, or black 
^ wad,'* considered a hydrate of manganese, is also a common 
mineral. 

Limestone* — ^Found at Eawhia, on the south side of the 
harbour, and on the left bank of the Awaroa, where it occurs 
in cliffs and masses ; and in the form of stalactitic carbonate of 
lime. Found also in the Bay of Tauranga, in horizontal strata, 
on the side of the hills, in slabs about an inch thick. Found 
Also at Wangarei, in beds of an impure description. Also, 
fthout two miles from Wangaroa harbour, a carbonate of lime, 
or marble is found, of a red and variegated colour, in con- 
nection with chloritic and argillaceous slate. This marble h 
stated by Dieffeabach to be of a fine close grain, and to exist in 
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sufficient quantity to become of importance for domestic archi* 
tecture at some future period. 

Slate, — Found in one of the upper tributaries of the Hokianga 
estuary, the Mangamuka, where there is said to be an extensive 
quairy of a lightish blue colour. It projects into the rive% pre- 
senting a rugged surface, from exposure to the weather. It 
readily splits up into large thin slates or slabs ; the strata dip 
downwards at an angle perhaps of 65 degrees, to the north, and 
exhibit every appearance of a fine description of slate. 

Clays, — Of various kinds, suitable for bricks^ tiles, and 
pottery- ware, are found extensively disseminated in the tertiary 
strata of the province. Of these some are infusible, and others 
fusible ; the infusible clays being Aluminite, Colyrite, Caolin, 
Cimolite, Plastic-clay, and Lithomarge ; and the fusible being 
FuIlerVEarth, I^iguline, adhesive or slaty clay, and some 
others. 

Sulphur, — This mineral substance is found at White Island* 
in mass intermixed with sand, &c., being the produce of the Solfa* 
tfura. It requires, however, to be purified, either by melting 
or by sublimation, before being applicable to conmiercial or 
mdustrial purposes. The means are here afiorded for the 
manufacture in the province of a cheap sulphuric acid, an 
article of great use in the arts, and which has hitherto been a 
very expensive article of import, pwing to the danger to be 
apprehended from it, and consequent dislike of shipowners to 
allow it to form part of their cargo. The manufacture of 
course sulphuric acid is very simple, and the app^riitus iQCX- 
piensive. 

JBuilding'Stones, — Granite is found in largo masses nei^ 
Cape Golville, and at the Barrier Island, of difier^t colours 
And degrees of fineness. Freestone of good qualify — ^fit for 
constructing bridges, piers, &c— is found at Mercury Bay, 
ac^acent to the anchorage. A caleareo^silicepus sandstone 
is also found at Matakana : this stone is soft when fixfl 
quarriedt but becomes harder \iy exposure tp the wettbe?. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



WSLLINGTON. 



Harixmr of Port Nicholsoiw-Natiiral scenerj— Petoni—Eoral district!— 
Popalation — Stock — Manafactnres — Schools and churches — Statistics — 
Imports and exports— Whale fishing^Bescription of Wellington— Eitraet 
from a recent letter— Overland jonrney irom Anckland to Port Nicholson 
—Kuptnga— Mount Edgecombe— Mineral Springs of Eotanm— Tongariio. 

Xv the following chapters, giving an account of the yarions 
{Kttlements, it is aot the writer's intention to touch at all upon 
their history, political or otherwise. His object is to convey 
practical information, 8uch as will be of use to the emigrant, on 
bia arrival in the colony, and such as may form a guide in his 
dioice of locality. Those who wish for information as to the 
history of the formation of the different settlements will find 
goch in several volumes already published. 

We have said nothing of the voyage, though, notwithstand- 
ing its assumable monotony, it possesses many and varied at* 
tractions. It is more to our purpose to devote as much space 
as possible to more profitable information. We will therefore 
suppose the voyage to be nearly over, and that the emigrant is 
within sight of Mount Egmont, the snow-capped cone of which, 
like a small cloud resting on the surface of the sea, rises above 
the distant horizon, though as yet no other land is visible. The 
Taranaki coast is, however, soon made, and shortly afterwards, 
the high, broken ridges of the Middle Island, backed by moua* 
tains covered with perpetual snow, heaye in sight. As the 
fc of the Middle Xilaad is ftppr^taQhed more nearlyi the hills 
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are seen to be clotbed to the summits with the most lozuriaiit 
forests. Stephen's Island, D'Uryille*s Island, the Admiral^ 
Islands, are rapidly passed. Eapiti or Entry Island, nearly 
opposite to the entrance into Queen Charlotte's Sound, is soon 
reached. This island was one of the strongholds of the can- 
nibal Rauperaha, and at bo great distance from it, opposite to 
the entrance of Forirua harbour,^ is Mana, the former fortress of 
the no less distmguished monster Rangihaiata. These passed, 
Cape Terawiti juts into the strait, this bemg the narrowest 
point, the distance to the nearest land in the Middle Island 
being not more than twenty miles. On rounding C&pe 
Terawiti, the emigrant finds himself in a large semicircular 
bay, at the north-east portion of which is the entrance to the 
harbour of Port Nicholson. This is not, however, at first dis- 
tinguished ; being shut in by the high land at the heads. The 
inner harbour may be distinctly seen from the ship's foreyard, 
over a neck of low land forming Lyall's Bay, before the en- 
trance is distinctly made, and commanders of vessels should be 
careful to distinguish Lyall's Bay firom the true entrance, before 
they bear up for the harbour. 

The entrance to the harbour is a mile in width, between a 
reef of pyramidal rocks, known as Barrett's Reef, and the 
eastern shore. Ships may approach quite close to either. 
There is no danger, either hidden or apparent, in the way; bat 
a clear unbroken channel extends right up to the anchorage. 
On entering the heads the harbour has a fine appearance. A 
vast lake, about nine miles in length by five in breadth, with 
two picturesque islands rising within it. Somes* and Ward's 
islands, perfectly landlocked, and having the hills clothed with 
forest fh>m the water's edge to their summits, form a scene 
rarely surpassed in picturesque beauty, and this is enhanced by 
the long vista extending up the valley of the Hutt, and closed 
by the elegant forms of the Tararua mountains, the snowy 
peaks of which rise in delicate outline against the dear blue 
»ky. 

Afl the ship emerges from *'the heads," two deep bays ape 
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«6ea mthin the harbour. One of these is Evans's Bay, which 
has not as yet been appropriated to nautical purposes, from the 
iteepness of its shores. The other is Lambton Harbour, the 
port of Wellington, the houses in which he in tiers around and 
Hbove the niargm of the bay. Every one is struck, and the 
tnore so after a long sea voyage, with the appearance of the in- 
dpient town. Many of the houses, whether of brick or of wood, 
are very tastefully built, and are almost invariably kept nicely 
painted. Every house in the town is distinctly seen, and the 
effect of these, backed by the rich green of the native forests, 
is rich beyond conception. 

Nor does the town or vicinity belie the expectations formed 
of it. Mr. Angas, a writer who has an artist's eye for natural 
beauty, thus describes it : — ^*' Nothing can exceed the beauty of 
the scenery, when viewed from the heights at the back of the 
town ; the harbour looks like a large blue lake embosomed deep 
in hills and rocky precipices, the islands in its centre glistening 
in the sunshine. To the northward, the valley of the Hutt 
stretches up towards the snowy range of Tararua, whose white 
peaks stand out towards the azure sky ; and a beach of fine 
white sand meets the water's edge, the scattered residences of 
the Europeans, intermingled with the pahs and villages of the 
natives, adding life to the scence. The green and umbrageous 
forest displa3dng foliage equal in magnificence and luxuriance 
to that of the tropics, forms a leafy canopy, from beneath which 
it is delightful to look down upon so glorious a landscape.** 
The Tararua mountains, before alluded to, form a prominent 
object in sailing down Cook*s Strait. They appear to the 
greatest advantage near Eapiti. The range extends towards 
the centre of the North Island, and is connected by the Eua 
Wahine range with the group of the Bua-Fohu and Tongariro 
iu the Taupo district. 

At the distance of about two miles from Wellington is Eai- 
warra-warra, a picturesque glen, leading to a fine agricultural 
table-land, which stretches in the direction of Forirua. There 
are few nativet here, but the place is now occupied with Euro- 
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pean residences, mills, and a ship-building establishment, a| 
which vessels of the largest size have been repaired, A body 
of Highlanders, who emigrated with Mr. McDonald, is for the 
most part located in this vicinity. 

Midway between the latter settlement and Fetoni is Nga 
Hauranga, a small native settlement. This is situated on the 
banks of a stream at the entrance to a very pretty glen, the sides 
of the hills forming which are almost tropical in their character, 
from the abundance of the <t, or dragon trees, with which they 
are covered. The native clearings for agricultural purposes are 
somewhat extensive here. Nga Hauranga was the residence of 
the late chief Wari-Pori ; a man of turbulent character, but 
highly esteemed by the natives for his accomplishments in their 
system of warlike strategy. His tomb forms a prominent, and 
not unpicturesque feature in the little village, the inhabitants 
of which have considerably improved in character and habits 
since the death of their chief, who by no means set a good 
example to his people. 

At the northern extremity of the harbour, moving onwards 
from the latter settlement, is Petoni, a native settlement at the 
entrance to the valley of the Hutt. The natives here are 
united under the fine old chief £-Puni, a most estimable man, 
and a great favourite with all classes, native and European, 
E-Funi is the recognized head of the scattered tribes about 
Fort Nicholson, the remnants of a once numerous and powerful 
people,* who have been, for the most part, destroyed by Te 
Whero-Whero, the warlike and unscrupulous chief of Waikato, 
in the interior of the island. 

Fetoni is also a considerable agricultural settlement of Euro* 
peans, and was the site of the first town established in Fort 
Nicholson on the arrival of the settlers in 1839. This town 
was called " Britannia,** but, on the removal of the settlement 
to the opposite end of the harbour, where it ought to have 
been placed at first, the name was abandoned with the locality, 
and the native name Petoni is still retained. 

The valley of the Hutt eztende from the harbour of P^ 
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Kicholaott to tbe Tararua mountains, a distance of about fifty 
miles. The land stretching on both sides of the river is of 
extraordinary fertility, arising from the periodical overflowings 
of the river, and the rich deposit left on its retirement to its 
natural bed. This rise of the waters of the river was the cause 
of the removal of the principal town of the settlement to its 
present site. Kot having been foreseen, this was the cause of 
serious annoyance to the first settlers, as far as the location of 
the town was concerned. In an agricultural point of view^ 
this is of the highest importance to the agriculturist, and happy 
is he who has been lucky enough to obtain a section within the 
reach of the waters of the river, whether for flooding or irri- 
gation. 

Of the rural districts bordering upon the town little need be 
sdd. They lie for the most part between Wellington and 
Forirua, those scattered around the shores of the latter harbour 
being the most fertile. The remainder of the sections in the 
immediate vicinity of Wellington consist of flat table lands, 
through which never-failing streams run in every direction 
towards the coast. Many of the sections in this district occupy 
the valleys at the foot of hills which have not been included in 
the lands given out, and which are therefore waste. Such 
sections are considered valuable from the extent of sheep 
and cattle runs which they thus aflbrd. But it is pro- 
bable that they will not continue to lie waste. Much ad 
has been said about the hills of Wellington, there are few 
which, when cleared, are not cultivatable to the summits ; the 
land there, as in the case of the table-lands alluded to, being of 
the finest quality, whilst the valleys, filled with the debris of 
the hills, are fertility itself. It would have been folly, how- 
ever, to have given hill land as sections, whilst there was plenty 
of flat land for the purpose. 

The amount of available land in immediate connection with 
Wellington is limited, not amounting to more than 80,000 or 
40,000 acres. At the distance of forty miles north-east is the 
fine valley of the Wairarapa, containing about 800,000 acres of 
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excellent land fitted for both pasturage and agricnltore. At 
about the same distance west of Wellmgton commences vm 
extensive country at Waikanai, gradually widening to Wanga- 
nui, 120 miles from Wellington, and presenting an extent oC 
perfectly level land estimated at upwards of a million acres^ 
the greater portion of which is excellent arable land, and nearly 
the whole is covered with abundant pasture. This district is 
now being connected with Wellington by the military road, 
already available the whole way for horses, and for two-thirds 
of the way, forming a good carriage road. 

The Wairau plains, also, on the other side of Cook*s Strait, 
though nominally connected with Nelson, are in reality aa 
appendage of Wellington, being much more accessible from the 
latter port, to which the settlers of Wairau already resort for 
a market. 

The best idea which can be formed of this, the first settle- 
ment of the colony, must be derived from the present condition 
of the place, the reader bearing in mind that only ten years 
have elapsed since its formation, or rather eight years, for ti^ 
Government returns have only been brought down to 1848. 

We will retain the following account of the condition of Wel- 
lington in 1848, because it is more comprehensive than anyr 
thing we have since seen, and also because it will form a 
standard of comparison as to the progress of the settlement 
since that period, as subsequently given. 

The amount of population in Wellington and the places 
adjacent, in 1848, amounted to 6,338, including the military; 
of these, 2,401 were females. Twenty-six per cent, of this 
number were bom in New Zealand, the remainder being emi- 
grants from the mother country and the colonies, a fewfor^gn- 
ers alone excepted. 

It will be seen that the female population fall short of the 
male population, though the disproportion between the sexes 
Is by no means so great as in Australia. The excess is greatest 
amongst adults between twenty-one and forty-five years of age; 
that is, in th«i marriageable period of life. According to the 
\^ 
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btest returns, the number of females born in the colony is con- 
siderably greater, than that of the males. 

The number of persons following specific callings at the 
above period was 1,501, exclusive of female domestic servants ; 
and of these thirty-four per cent, were engaged in agricultural 
and pastoral pursuits. Of the whole number of mechanics and 
craftsmen in the provinces, no less than fifty-four per cent, were 
carpenters, joiners, splitters of wood, or sawyers; so that, in 
numerous other handicraft trades, there must be a considerable 
opening for emigrants from the mother country. 

The total quantity of land in cultivation in 1848 was 2,178 
acreS) the general occupation being the breeding of stock, for 
which no cultivation is necessary, the natural pastures being 
inexhaustible. In consequence of the ready market for cattle, 
and the high price of labour, a comparative neglect of render- 
ing land arable was to be expected ; but now that emigrants 
are n^idly flocking into the colony, as well from New South 
Wales as from the mother country, the cultivation of the soil 
will rapidly extend—and the more so, as animal food has been 
brought down to a price which will render the cultivation of 
the land equally profitable. 

The quantity of stock in Wellington in 1848 was about 
50^000 head of all kinds, pigs alone amounting to 7,500 : of 
these, upwards of 5,000 were the property of the natives, who 
pursue this lucrative pursuit with energy. The importation of 
•took since 1848 has been very extensive, numerous families 
from Kew South Wales having emigrated to New Zealand with 
their stock ; the Sydney merchants also having engaged in the 
New Zealand stock trade to a large extent. The number of 
horses in the town and its vicinity was, at the above periodi 
672 ; or about one horse to every ten persons. 

The Wellington settlers, from the first, were ardent followers 
of the whale fishery, carried on chiefly on the coasts of the 
Borthem and middle island by means of boats— a method tech- 
nieally called '^ bay-whaling,'* these animals frequenting the 
coasts in great numbers during the breeding season. The large 
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remtmeration attached to agricultural pursuits has, however, 
had the effect of considerably diminishing the number of boats 
and men employed in the fishery. In 1843, the whaling esta- 
blishments connected with Wellington alone, employed ninety- 
one boats and 768 men, the produce being upwards of 1,300 
tuns of oil, and sixty-five tons of whalebone, producing a total 
value of 32,680/. This produce was chiefly sent home by way 
of Sydney, owing to the \(ant of regular shipping communica« 
tion with. England. The amount of whaling produce in 1848 
was only 500 tuns of oil, and twenty tons of whalebone ; but 
whether the season was, as is sometimes the case, a failure, or 
whether the men had been drawn away to agricultural pur* 
suits, does not appear from any returns. 

The number of manufactories already established in the 
province is as foHows :— Six breweries, two brick-yards, one 
candle-manufactory, two stocking-looms, six cooperages, one 
flax-mill, four rope-walks, two sacking-looms, seven flour-miUs 
(two of which are worked by steam), seven ship and boat-yards, 
four tanneries, and nine timber saw-mills. 

The total number of vessels owned in Wellington is seventy- 
six, the whole of which, with the exception of two, have been ' 
built in the colony. Of these, seven are the property of natives, 
and are either sailed by the natives, or by Europeans acting 
tinder their orders. 

The total number of buildings in Wellington and its vicinity 
was, in 1848, 922, exclusive of native habitations. Many of 
these are substantial erections of stone and brick; but the 
majority are of wood, this being a favourite material for houses, 
notwithstanding the facilities which now lexist for the erection 
of more durable fabrics. 

The exports from Wellington of indigenous produce or 
manufacture comprise the following articles r—Casks for the 
whale fishery, barks and dyes, grain (exported in large quanti- 
tities to Sydney), flax and hemp manufactured and unmanu- 
factured, furniture, hops, leather, metals and minerals, oil, 
provisions salted and cured, ambergris, timber, tallow, whale^ 
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bone, and wool. The value of the exports for the three years 
ending 1848 was 84,673?. 

The value of produce imported coastwise in 1848 was 55,000^, 
a very large portion of which was raised by natives. The ton- 
nage employed was 6,044; but this does not comprise the 
whole of the shipping belonging to the i>ort, as many vessels 
are engaged in the Hobart Town and Australian trade. 

The amount of customs duties received at Wellington in the 
year 1848 was 1 1,020/., and this amount has been considerably in- 
creased, so that the revenue of the colony is now amply sufficient 
for all reasonable expenditure on the part of the Government. 

The above enumeration of the industrial condition of Wel- 
lington has been compiled from the returns of the Govern- 
ment, those in the preceding editions of this book having 
chiefly been derived from private, yet reliable resources. Any 
discrepancies which may appear, will therefore be referred to 
their true causes. 

We will next advert to the moral condition of Wellington ; 
and, first, of its educational provisions. There are 11 schools, 
attended by 352 scholars, besides Sunday schools, connected 
with Scotch Presbyterians, Wesleyans, Roman Catholics, 
Independents, Primitive Methodists, German Lutherans, and 
Non- Sectarians. There are nine ^j'jthese schools, educating 
600 children. The numbers and c^dition of these schools, 
many of which are of a superior order, is the best evidence 
that no uneducated person of the rising generation will be 
found in the colony ; — a consolation of no ordinary description 
to the well-disposed emigrant.' 

Nor have the religious wants of the settlement been less 
amply provided for. There are in Wellington and its vici- 
nity five churches, containing 860 sittings, and attended by 
660 persons. One place of worship belonging to the Church 
•f Scotland, attended by 150 persons. Five Wesleyan 
Chapels, attended by 422 persons. One Boman Catholic 
Chapel, attended by 180 persons, and three other chapels, 
belonging to various sects, giving accommodation to 330 persons. 

H 
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The Union Bank of Australia has a branch in Wellington^ 
There is also a sayings bank, in a highly flourishing condition. 
An exchange, or rather public reading-room, and a mechanics* 
institute are prominent and highly useful institutions, as is also 
the Horticultural Society, formed for the purpose of exhibiting 
the vegetable productions of the colony, and for the distribu- 
tion of European and other seeds amongst its members. There 
is abundance of excellent hotels, taverns, and private lodging- 
hou^, at which the newly-arrived emigrant may live well 
and economically, till he have made up his mind as to his 
future proceedings. 

We now append more recent statistics, which the reader can, 
if he choose, compare with the preceding. They will be suf- 
ficient for all practical purposes, as the object of the emigrant is 
rather to know how far the colony will suit his purpose, than 
to become versed in its statistics. 

The nijfmber of immigrants into the Wellington settlement 
in the first quarter of 1852 was 271, chiefly from Great Britain, 
but since that period emigration to New Zealand has given way 
to the mania for the Australian gold diggings. In the same 
quarter the emigration to Australia from the port of Welling- 
ton was 121, and this has been going on at a similar rate ever 
since, l^ew Zealand must necessarily experience a temporary 
embarrassment from this cause, and much inconvenience from 
the want of labour will be felt. English emigrants would save 
themselves much anxiety, if not absolute wretchedness, if they 
would look a little forward, and emigrate to those countries 
which would stand most in need of their labour on arrivaL 
The value of labour in New Zealand, by the time an emigrant 
sailing from England in the present spring M'ould arrive there, 
will be very high, and his comforts will be far superior to any 
which even the enormous rates of wages in the gold colonies 
can procure. It is small comfort to him that he can get 51, for 
a week's labour, when he has to pay six shillings for his 
quartern loaf, and for everything else in like proportion. The 
question with every sensible labourer should be— not how much 
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can I get per week ?— but how much can I put by at the week's 
end ? In the gold colonies, from the high prices of the necessaries 
of life, he wonld find it difficult to lay by one penny, unless 
engaged in gold digging ; and the most recent accounts from 
the Yictoiia gold fields assure us that ere long thousands and 
even tens of thousands will be glad to labour for food and 
shelter, so indiscriminate has been the rush of the most in- 
competent persons to the diggings. And emigrants who have 
nothing to depend upon but their labour in the gold colonies, 
must recollect that escape firom them is impossible ; the rates 
of passage to other colonies being on the same scale of extrava- 
gance, and that far beyond their means. 

The New Zealand government is so dilatory in preparing 
statistical accounts of the condition of the colony, that it is 
diflELcult to get at its statistics to a late date, %, e. in anything 
like a state of completeness. The following Table gives a com- 
plete account of the colony, generally, to the end of 1850 :— 



LocALmss. 


i* 


1 


II 


1 


1 


POPU 


0P2AN 
LATION. 

PemaleB. 


H 


Auckland 


8.083 


726 


6,803 


8.281 


246 


4,604 


3.697 


8,301 


WeUington 


4,486 


809 


8,068 


42,652 


1,299 


8,025 


2,454 


6,479 


Nelson ......••••• 


4,249 


Ul 


6,052 


70,960 


5,337 


2,475 


1,872 


4,047 


New Plymoaih. 


8.217 


67 


U47 


1,934 


69 


783 


629 


1,412 


Bay of Islands.. 


850 


166 


1,700 


3,330 


600 


214 


186 


400 


Manganni. 


881 


78 


1,000 


420 


60 


176 


83 


259 


Akaroa 


146 


19 


614 


1,630 


889 


175 


120 


295 


Petre 


148 


95 


2,839 


6,248 


125 


276 


156 


432 


Otaco 


610 


298 


1,725 


19,751 


130 


821 


661 


1,482 


Canteilrarx 

tOTALS.... 




84 


739 


10.900 


60 


a. 


.. 


3,&00 


23,011 


2,723 


28,687 


160,106 


11,404 


12,470 


9,938 


24,407 
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The imports and exports for the years 1848 and 1850 are 
thus stated :— 

Imports. Exports. 

Provinces. 1848. 1860. 1848. ISfiO. 

New Ulster A124,484> ... 108,798 ... 21,389 ... 68,083 

NtwrMimster 100,410 ... 131,410 ... 32^876 ... 47^91 



Totals £233,844 ... 240,203 ... 44,215 ... 115,414 

During the year 1851, for which the returns have not yet 
been published, the exports, customs revenue, stock, and pc^o* 
lation^ have all rapidly increased, as also the oivil expenditure 
of the colony. 

The local papers, however, have supplied others of a subse- 
quent date ; and from these we take the annexed particulars. 
The following will give an idea of the extent of imports and 
exports for the quarter ending June 80, 1852 :— 

Auckland imports £8,852 10 

WeUington do. 7,810 12 

Balance in fiiTonr of Auckland £1,041 18 

Wellington exports £26,436 15 

Auckland do 14,234 

Balance in favour of Wellington 12,202 15 

The annexed account of the imports fi-om New Zealand into 
the port of London will show their nature. The ports are not 
specified, neither are the settlements ftom which the exports 
were made : — Oil, sperm, 29 tuns ; wool, 667 bales ; tallow, 
46 casks'; copper ore, 240 tons; hides, 783, imported in ^ye 
ships ; the average cargo of wool being 138 bales ; the average 
number of passengers, 115 ; and the total value, 20,537?. 

The natives in the Wellington district have made great pro- 
gress in civilization. They are now extensive agriculturistis, 
flock-owners, mill-owners, shipowners, even to the commanding 
and navigating their own coasting vessels. They form solely 
the commercial medium into the interior, and enter upon the 
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^itcrprise with an eamestiiess and avidity scarcely aecond to 
the restless Anglo- Saxon race, whose appetite for universal 
dominion has planted its offshoots on these distant shores. 
Many of them have become comparatively rich, and their bills 
are recognized as a trustworthy medium of exchange by the 
baal^^^ of the settlement. So wonderful a change in the habits 
tmd position of a barbarous people, within so short a period of 
twelve years, is without parallel in history. 

A more particular description of the Wellington district is 
tmn^pessary for any practical purposes of the emigrant, who 
only requires such information as may guide him in his choice 
of locality. Wellington must at present be regarded as the 
chi^ oommerdal settlement in the New Zealand Company*8 
temlfides. The quantity of land given out only amounts to 
KtOfOOO aores, and of this a considerable quantity is at Mana- 
wttto, at 9(Mne distaooe up Cook*s Strait. The chief attention 
of the inhabitants has been turned to commerce, and to the 
whale fishery, in which lucrative pursuit they have been 
eminently success^ ; Gook*s Strait being in the very centre 
of the resorts of the cetacean tribes ; and the town Itself, from 
its locality and firom its magnificent harbour, being the point 
to which all produce collected on the New Zealand coasts must 
necessarily tend. As the colonization of the Mddle Island 
j^oooeeds, the imp<MrtMice of Wellington as a commercial station 
will rise in proportion. 

As a locality for emigrants, it is therefore best adapted to 
the purposes of those whose aim is commerce. The lands 
which were allotted to it in the first formation of the settlement 
^ve all be^ sold» and the majority of the sections are in the 
ImmuIs of absentees, as they are termed in the colony; that is, 
of iJOiUem^ in England, who by their contribution <^ means 
towards supplying the funds for the exportation of labour, at 
tbe first outset of the colony, purchased the greater portion of 
the land in the Wellington settlement. An emigrant, there- 
&iie, who is desirous of becoming an agriculturist at WellingtoUi 
muA eiHim pnrdiaae • section in £ngUuid firom the proprietor 
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of it, or he must purchase, on his arrival in the colony, from 
some proprietor of land there, or from the Crown. 

The price of land in Wellington varies more according to its 
vicinity to the town and its accessihility to roads, than to any 
quality of land. The whole of the land is so well adapted to 
the various purposes of agriculture, that at present the quality 
of land enters hut little into the calculation. Land is now 
sold hy auction, at the upset price of 1/. per acre, its actual 
value heing determined hy the further biddings, according to 
locality and accessibility — the latter being an important 
consideration. 

When the valley of the Wairarapa is regularly colonized, it 
being at present occupied only by a few squatters, WelHngtoa 
will then be as pre-eminent for agriculture and wool-growing, 
as it is now rapidly becoming for commerce. With the finest 
harbours in Kew Zealand, and a most extensive district for agri« 
cultural and pastoral pursuits, it must then become a place of 
great importance, and the lands in the vicinity of the town and 
on the Hutt will rise greatly in value. The sagacity which 
chose the district as the first and principal settlement will 
then become still more apparent. The settlement is already 
making great strides towards prosperity. Excellent roads are 
being formed in every direction, and as they progress, agri- 
culture progresses with them. Until, however, the valley of 
the Wairarapa shall receive a body of emigrants, commerce, as 
we have before stated, will form the staple pursuit of Welling- 
ton ; a pursuit for which, above all others, it is best fitted both 
by nature and circumstances. 

Connected with Wellington are the small settlem^ts of 
Wanganui and Manawatu, with a number of whaling stations 
and trading depots scattered alopg the coast. The principal 
town of Wanganui is Petre, which forms the nucleus of a rich 
agricultural country. The river on which Fetre stands, having 
a bar harbour, is inaccessible to vessels, except of a light draught 
of water. The Manawatu River possesses a similar character. 
On this stream there are some saw-mills, the ooontty beii^ 
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well wooded, and the timber being of a valuable kind for build- 
ing and other purposes. 

The following extract from a recent letter gives a very fair 
account of the older settlements of New Zealand : — 

** We sighted the Snare rocks, off the coast of New Zealand, 
on Wednesday, the Ist of September. The wind being foul, 
obliged us to go round the east side of the island, instead of 
running up through Cook*s Strait to Nelson, our first port. 

« We coasted along this truly magnificent coast during four 
days, and had the mortification of seeing Otago (my destination) 
in fiill view on Sunday, the 5th of Sept., quite close to shore, 
and saw the houses here and there quite plain. Being the &g 
end of winter, the high mountain ranges were covered with 
snow, both here and for a great many miles to the northward, 
as &r as we kept in sight of them. The weather off the coast 
was rather cold, but very fine and bracing. I fear it will be 
two months before we see Otago again, as we have to go to 
Wellington, Nelson, and Canterbury first. 

^^ The coast is beautifully undulated ; and, although I thought 
Australian scenery very fine, the scenery here is far grander. 

'* Some very fine wild ducks flew round our ship off Otago 
harbour, black, and as large as a goose. We anchored in Wel- 
lington harbour on the 9th of September ; it is a fine harbour, 
surrounded by hiUs — shoaly, reefy, and dangerous at the 
«itrance, but splendid, safe, and with deep water when you get 
in. It is a very windy harbour indeed. Wellington is built at 
the foot of a range of hills, running almost down to the beach, 
well wooded, and very steep. It is built in a crescent form 
round the beach, and the houses are built almost entirely of 
wood, on account of the frequent shocks of earthquake. The 
climate is good ; it is rather cold here just now though j the 
country round is very pretty, though wild. 

"There is not much ready money in Wellington just now, 
for we have arrived at a critical time. The news from the 
Port Phillip gold diggings now exceeds all that I ever heard in 
England. I have seen some late Australian papers, and the 
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IMseoonts really ieem incredible. There are several returned 
diggers now in Wellington who have been very succeesfnl: 
one mechanic I was speaking to yesterday, has brought a 
cwt. of gold back with him, the result of nine weeks* labour. 
The effect here has been electric: settlers, storekeepers, me- 
chanics, and clerks, are all off-*200 left the morning we arrived. 
But there is one great fact in connection with their going worth 
noting — and that is, they all mean to return to New Zealand 
again when they have made the money. There seems to be 
something in this colony that makes every one here speak well 
of it : the climate and scenery certainly are lovely, and, from 
all the accoimts I get, the soil seems most fertile. Wages toe 
high here ; bread is ls» the four pound loaf, meat is U, per 
pound, tea and grocery middling; vegetables very cheap, good, 
and in great plenty ; clothes of all descriptions frig^itfully dear. 

" There is no poverty here— not even among the Mamies • 
(pronounced Mowry) ; the consequence is an independence that 
is quite startling to those not accustomed to a colony (however, 
I was a little used to it from my former trip to Australia) : 
some of my fellow-passengers could not get their packages 
carried by any but natives. The gold fever has thinned this 
^ce somewhat, and Canterbury, I hear, has lost a great num« 
ber of its male population for a time ; they all intend returning, 
however, before the winter (which begins in May here), and I 
expect the colony will be much benefited by the temporary 
desertion, for the returned settlers will have plenty <^ money 
toqpend. 

*' The Maories are fine, intelligent people, o(^per-coloured, 
good forehead, eyes, and hair — not at all like black people— ^lot 
darker than a half-caste from India; they bear agoodnam« 
fOT sobriety and honesty. 

" I fully intend to adopt the colony : I think I shall like 
Otago, for all the accounts here speak in the highest priuse of 
it. A vessel from that port, bound to the diggings, came in 
here a day or two ago, and I had an opportunity of hearing the 
opinion of people from that settlem^t They spoke of M in the 
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tjgbest'tecms at regards sgricultural and pastoral capabilities^ 
but not 80 well in a commercial point of view. They seem to 
think that many settlers at Otago have taken out a lot of goods 
on speculation, and have lost a considerable sum ; whereas, if 
they had taken the money, and embarked it in sheep or cattle, 
they would have done well. However, I shall advise you fully 
on these points when I arrive, and have gained a little insight 
into the state of affairs there. 

'' It seems to be generally admitted here, that Otago stands 
number one for agriculture, dairy produce, and sheep-farming ; 
and that K'elsou and New Pljrmouth stand next. 

" Sept. 17. — We have now been in port eight days. Every 
day, as the spring advances, the weather and scenery improve. 
I am rapidly regaining my health in the beautiful climate. I 
"was much shaken though, I find, from my illness on the voyage. 
Chocolate paste pr powders (which are easily mixed), powdered 
ginger, peppermints, rusks, seidlitz powders, lemonade powders, 
and pickles, our friends will find a great comfort on the voyage, 
ftnd they should bring a private store with them. We had a 
pudding for dinner to-day, which M-^ — made, composed of a 
green parrot and some parson-birds which one of our fellow- 
passengers shot ; they were delicious, particularly the parrot. 
Six of the cuddy gentlemen are off to the diggings until the 
end of summer, when they return to New Zealand. 

" There was no sickness on board, with the exception of my- 
self, all the way out. 

" The books may well say that the harbours abound in fish— . 
abound is a poor word for it : they are literally alive with fish. 

M and myself now live almost entirely on them at every 

meal ; they are delicious, and in great Variety. We have a fish 
here exactly like the salmon, and of as good flavour. On a 
sunny morning the surface of the harbour is a complete mass 
of fishy life. 

" There are plenty of ducks here too, and many fine birds ; 
the native dove is a lovely bird, and is particularly worth 
notice. 
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" We proceed in a few days to Nelson, and from thence to 
Canterbury and Otago. I do not much regret having come on 
past Otago, as it will enable me to form an opinion as to the 
relative advantages and capabilities of each place, and to report 
the same to you. I shall write from each port. — I remain, your 
aflfectionate brother, • • • •« 

The annexed account of a journey from Auckland to Wei- 
lington gives an admirable picture of the interior of the 
country : — 

AN OVEELAND JOUENEY FROM AUCKLAND TO PORT 
NICHOLSON. 

*• From Tauranga I went by sea to Opotiki, in the Bay of 
Plenty, a small harbour fit only for vessels of twenty tons 
burthen. The appearance of the country is good along the 
coast, but the badness of the harbours must for a long time 
render it unavailable for agricultural purposes. I travelled 
from Opotiki to Wakatani, where the country continues still to 
improve. Midway between the two is a small harbour called 
Obewa, which, excepting Tauranga, is the best and safest in the 
Bay of Plenty. From Wakatani to Kupanga, a pah under 
Mount Edgecombe, I had the pleasure of dragging my weary 
limbs through a swamp twenty-five miles in length. Swamps 
are disagreeable things, you must be aware; but they are no 
impediment to the Kew Zealand traveller. 

" The land about Kupanga is exceedingly barren ; there is 
nothing but decomposed pumice-stone for a depth of fifteen feet. 
Under this deposit the original clay makes its appearance, to« 
gether with huge trees,«the remains of former forests, lying 
prostrate, and deeply imbedded in the tough clay. Towards 
the base of Mount Edgecombe, and for two-thirds of its height, 
the character of the soil changes and becomes of the richest 
description, being miEtde of decomposed volcanic ashes. Mount 
Edgecombe is in itself a beautiful object, and the numerous 
lovely valleys at its base afford the most splendid situations for 
vineyards that I have ever seen in this or any other country. 
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If ever there was a country adapted for the cultiyation of the 
Tine, it id surely this : soil, situation, and climate all combine to 
render it the proper habitation of the grape. 

" From Mount Edgecombe the road leads through a desolate 
pumice-stone valley thirty miles in length. This dreary region, 
together with the savage natives who inhabit it, tends not a 
little to impress upon the lonely traveller that he has actually 
entered the valley of the shadow of death itself. The sight of 
a magnificent forest, ten or twelve miles long, with its ever- 
green and stately pines, will, however, enable him to go 
through this dreary valley, together with the prospect of being 
able to bathe his wearied limbs in the luxurious baths of 
Kotorua, to whose picturesque shores and health-giving waters 
this forest leads. Rotorua is, as you are aware, a lake about 
ten miles long and eight miles broad; its superfluous waters 
find their way to Makatu by the river BotoitL I wish I could 
give you any thing like an adequate idea of the beauty and 
loveliness of the scenery in this part of the country ; it abounds 
in all that you have seen or fancied of the wild and mag- 
nificent, combined with the still simpler and tamer, but no less 
heautiful landscape. While the • wild glen so dreary' is well 
calculated to conjure up all the hideous spectres of old High- 
land and Irish superstition; gently undulating hills, verdant 
dales, placid lakes and sparkling streams, will almost persuade 
the traveller that he is one of the suite of Lalla Rookh herself. 
The character of the country is very peculiar, and, I thinks 
decidedly eastern. But to you, as a medical man, the mineral 
waters and hot springs and baths which surround the great 
pah of Oinemutu, will be a subject of great interest ; though, 
were their health-giving and healing powers sufficiently known, 
I cannot for a moment doubt the deep injury to your pro- 
fession. Nature has here supplied the simple and appropriate 
cure for all the ills that flesh is heir to; and not only are the 
means of cure supplied, but this happy region forbids the 
approach or the appearance of disease. The natives are not 
only healthy, but they are also the strongest, the best made, 
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and the cleaoost in all New Zealand; and $ucb are the virtues 
of tiiese waters that, like the Pool of Siloam, the halt« the 
maimed, the lame, the blind, and the leper, are conveyed to 
them from the most remote regions of New Zealand. Scrofula, 
and certain other prevailing cutaneous diseases, are perfectly 
unknown among the inhabitants of Rotorua. They luxuriate 
from morning till night in their baths, which are made by 
nature of any suitable temperature. But though the natives 
thus indulge in the bath with impunity, I could not remain in 
it for a longer period than ten minutes. I had been suffering 
from rheumatism before I came to Rotorua, but the tepid bath 
soon removed all the symptoms, and restored me to my usual 
state of health. Some of these springs are strongly impreg* 
nated with sulphur, others saline, tasting much of Epsom and 
Glauber salts ; others, again, are decidedly alkaline, so much 
so, that a doth soiled with any unctuous anb^nce becomes 
soapy when washed in the water. I had no means of testing 
either their strf»gth or thar qualities, but I found that they 
^ected silver differently. In some of the springs it was 
coloured black, in some yellow, imd in others blue. The 
natives cook ail their provisions in th<^ hot springs; potatoes 
take about fifte^i minutes ; to a stranger they have at first a 
peculiar taste, but this he gradually becomes reconciled to« and 
even insensible of. I have remarked that the teeth of all the 
natives are black, but not permanently so, as I discovered by 
some of them who accompanied me to Fort Nicholson, whose 
teeth became as white as those of any other person before their 
return. So fond are they of the bath, that every family has 
one constructed for its own peculiar use. These baths are in 
general neatly lined with stone. 

** In consequence of this subterranean action of fire, air, and 
water, the temperature of Rotorua is considerably high ; so 
much is this the case, that the natives even in the winter time 
use no fires, but in cold weather betake themselves to an 
c^n space in the centre of the pah, whose heat is sufficiently 
high to render them comfortable during the coldest weather 
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hi this jlace they squat with their blankets over their heads. 
The hot springs are not confined to one or two places, hut are 
so numerous that it is dangerous for a stranger to walk about 
without a guide; at least if he does he runs a great risk of 
scorching the soles of his feet. In attempting to wade through 
one of the rivers I had my foot very severely scorched from a 
hot spring in the bottom of the river, which is itself not only 
cold, but of considerable size. The water rises in some of the 
springs to the height of fifteen and twenty feet in regular jets, 
others emit steam like a high-pressure engine. The natives 
say, that the waters rise higher during westerly winds, and Mi 
with the easterly ; but this I had not the means of ascertaining 
the truth of, nor can I understand why it should be the case. 
The country in the neighbourhood of Rotorua is exceedingly 
'picturesque. Besides Rotorua itself, there are several other 
beautiM lakes, such as Rotoiti, Kokatini, and Rotoihu. 

" This would be a splendid place for old retired East Indians, 
it afibrds such lovely sites for houses, gardens, and vineyards, 
&c. &c. ; and what with rocks, woods, lakes, rivers, waterfalls ; 
hot, cold, tepid, and vapour baths, together with the artificial 
luxuries of billiards, news-rooms, &c., the bilious-livered old 
gentlemen might enjoy themselves here much more than they 
can ever expect to do either in South Australia or the Cape. 
The temperature is equable in this place throughout the year, 
though, unlike South Australia, it certainly never rises to 
9B degrees in the shade, and 120 degrees in the sun ; and I am 
sure the stagnant and nitrous waters of the Torrens, however 
strongly recommended by the disinterested company, will never 
impart the health and vigour which the Rotorua waters 
bestow. Many an old dyspeptic lady in England, and gouty 
rheumatic gentleman, would bless their stars if they had an 
opportunity of drowning their blue devils in these springs. I 
am certain that, in a medical point of View, there is not a spa 
or mineral water in England or Europe, whose virtues are half 
as efficacious as those of the Rotorua springs, affording, as they 
do, such a variety-^chalybeate, sulphurous, saline, and alkalinei 
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and each of these of every shade of temperature, from the eold 
to the steam or vapoiir hath. 

'^ Before leaTing Rotorua and its enchanting scenery, I must 
not forget the inhabitants of this delightful region. Perhaps 
you are aware that some years ago they were the most disor- 
derly in all New Zealand, but through the exertions of the 
excellent and exemplary missionary, who labours so assiduously 
and sucessfully amongst them, they are by far the most 
civilized and the best in the country. The reformation which 
has taken place is truly surprising, and most gratifying ; they 
not only cultivate European plants and grasses, but they have 
also constructed bridges over the rivers, and have actually, 
under the superintendence of the missionary, completed a line 
of road a hundred miles in length in the Botorua district alone, 
through woods, hills, and ravines that were otherwise im- 
passable. These are the people your Auckland government 
would treat as barbarian and savage, incompetent to act for 
themselves or to manage their own affairs. 

" Leaving reluctantly the Botorua country and its delightful 
baths, I travelled by Taupo over a fine and level country, 
thickly covered with grass, well watered, and admirably 
adapted both for sheep and cattle, indeed, more so than any 
other place I have seen, either in this country or New Holland. 
This beautiful plain extends in one direction for fifty or sixty 
miles, in another I could not discover its termination; the 
natives say the land is similar all the way to Ahuiri, in Hawke's 
Bay, and I should say, from the appearance of the country, 
they are correct. The country is perfectly level from Botorua 
to within twenty miles of Cook*s Strait, and were the woods 
cleared for twenty miles from Fort Nicholson, say to Rangatiki, 
which is between Manawatu and Wanganui, there would not 
be the slightest difficulty in riding from Fort Nicholson to 
Tauranga or the valley of the Thames ; so that your project, 
or rather prediction, some years ago, of the possibility of 
making a road from the Thames to Fort Nicholson, is not only 
perfectly correct, but very easily practicable. Such a line of 
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road would confer not only much benefit on each of the settle- 
ments, but would also be the means of bringing the natives of 
the interior into frequent and friendly intercourse with the 
European population. 

" In speaking of the Botorua springs, I forgot to mention the 
existence of similar ones at the head of the Waikato River, 
which takes its rise in Lake Taupo, and runs its fierce and rapid 
course through an immense tract of country, tearing its way 
through hills of pumice-stone and masses of old lava. When 
in the interior, I had an opportunity of seeing the famed and 
snow-clad Tongariro ; but I did not venture an ascent to the 
r^ons of eternal snow; indeed, were I disposed, I could not 
procure a native to accompany me as guide : they look upon 
the monarch of mountains with too much fear and reverence to 
tread upon its pure soil ; it is tabooed as the sacred residence of 
their Atua, or god — ^who, if their account be true, delights him- 
self much more in frost and snow than I have tmy desire to do. 
It is a remarkable feature in the native character, that, not- 
withstanding their professions of Christianity, they still pertina- 
ciously adhere to all their former superstitions. The heathen 
taboo as firmly binds the converted native as it does the un- 
converted. The missionaries have not perhaps attempted, in 
this respect, to break upon their ancient custom; it is at all 
events notorious, that even the missionaries themselves, in their 
purchases from the natives, reverence and respect the custom, 
by paying for taboo and dead bodies as well as for the land 
itself. The country at some distance from Fort Nicholson is 
perhaps as good as in the neighbourhood of Auckland, but it is 
covered with trees of such enormous size as to make the ex- 
pense of clearing not only a great drawback, but a difficulty 
scarcely to be surmounted by an early settler.** 
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CHAPTER VnL 



THB VALLEY OF THB WAIBABAFA. 

Description of the Yalley— The Baamahanga— Sheep and cattle-hreeding^ 
Climate— Vegetation— Management of stock— Orapeft—Shrnbs — ^Fruits- 
New Zealand flax. 

Thb Wairarapa in an extensive valley near WeUington^ 
dtretching from Falliser Bay, at the eastern entrance of Cook's 
Strait, to Hawke's Bay, on the east coast. This valley, 
whether for extent, fertility, and general adaptati(m to pastoral 
or agricultural purposes, is one of the finest yet disooveted in 
New Zealand. It is a remarkable circumstance, that whilst, 
at the outset of the first settlement at Wellington, there was il 
great outcry about want of land for cultivation — which outcry 
was echoed in England and in the neighbouring colonies, alt 
of which were jealous of the rising importance of New Zealand, 
the capabilities of which they well knew— this splendid district 
should have been within the prospect from the door of the 
Surveyor-General of the New Zealand Company in Wd- 
tington. Whilst he was giving out land secticms at Manawatu, 
Wanganui, and other places at a remote distance from tlM 
settlement, this fine country, <m which half a million of 
people might have at once sat down, without elbowing each 
other, was within sight every time he went out of his own 
house, a few insignificant hiUs being the only barrier to its 
full prospect. How such an oversight could have occurred, 
and especially amidst the general discontent of people bdng 
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compelled to accept sections so far from the settlement, he can 
best explain. 

The valley of the Wairarapa, properly so called, as dis- 
^guishing it from the plains abont Ahuriri, with which it is 
connected, contains, in ronnd numbers, about half a million 
acres of plain and down, as undulating land is called in 
England,— the plain, however, predominating. This exten- 
sive plain is bounded by hills of almost equal value for the 
purposes of pasturage. Of the plain, about 100,T)00 acres is 
covered with fine timber, chiefly totara, matai, hiora, kahi- 
katea, manuka, &c., all highly valuable for the purposes of 
cabinet-work and carpentery. About 200,000 acres consist of 
open land covered with grass, anise, fern, flax, and tohi- 
tohi. Thi3.^il is in general less rich than the timber land, 
but still possessing, in common with similar land in other 
parts, great fertility. 

At the southern end of the valley are two extensive lakes, 
covering an area of about 50,000 acres, but they are so shallow 
as to be comparatively useless : there is no entrance seaward, 
in consequence of a complete bar of sand, and being sur- 
rounded by low swampy land. The bar, which is formed 
hy the southerly winds, to the full force of which Palliser 
Bacy lies entirely exposed, closes the lake during the summer 
months (generally from December to May), until the accu- 
mulated waters burst the barriers that confine them, and open 
a passage to the sea. The river Ruamahunga runs through 
the whole valley, and loses itself in the lakes ; it is from six 
to nine chains wide : the channel of the river, until it leaves 
the lakes, is deep enough for a vessel of fifty tons, and whale- 
boats can ascend the river for twenty or thirty miles from the 
point where it leaves the lake, after which it becomes a suc- 
cession of shoals and falls ; so much so, that it is only in time 
of freshets that canoes can reach further, and then they can 
be poled up to within a few miles of the end of the valley. 
The floods rise suddenly and considerably; the greatest rise 
which J)as yet be^n experienced is sixteen feet. 

I 
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The district may be divided into three parts, each pos* 
sessing its distinct and peculiar characters; the lowest part, 
or that nearest the sea, and the western side of the lakes, is 
mostly swampy, and is covered during the winter months 
with water: the eastern side, on which the stations are 
formed, consist chiefly of grass land ; the lower ground near 
the river consists of the woodland previously described. 
Beyond these, in what may be termed the valley of the 
Upper Wairarapa (by far the larger division of the district), 
there are magnificent grassy plains, the soil of which is of the 
richest description, intersected by belts of wood, and watered 
by numerous streams. This district is easily connected with 
the plains of Ahuriri, which, at a moderate estimate, com- 
prise an area of five hundred square miles of level grass land, 
from which there is an easy communication with the Manawikta 
district 

The river Ruamahunga is itself navigable, the channel 
being sufficiently deep for vessels of forty or fifty tons, whilst 
whale-boats can ascend the river for twenty or thirty miles 
above the lake. As the colony advances, these lakes will, no 
doubt, be formed into inland harbours. The improvement of 
the navigation of the bar presents no insuperable difficulty, 
and from the great rise of the floods in the river (sixteen 
feet), it will be easy to direct the surplus water fo as 
to form an available passage for larger vessels. They who 
have witnessed the deepening of the river Severn in our ovm 
country, by simply directing the flood water of the river upon 
the banks of sand which impede the navigation, will easOy 
conceive that there will be no great difiiculty in so directing 
the floods of the Ruamahunga, as to remove the greater por- 
tion of the obstacles which at present exist. But this will 
form a work for a more advanced stage of the colony. There 
is no difficulty but what a scientific engineer would readily 
surmount. 

Everything in relation to this district, or its approach, is 
necessarily interesting to the settler. Below^ we furnish an 
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WMormt of the length of the road tip to the Hutt to the Waira- 

ti^Mu From Fipitea Pa to the extremity of the road already 

Huide, the distance is 19 miles. From that to the crossing 

^ti tlie Mungaroa is 6 miles. From Mungaroa to the end of 

Ifee sarvey lines of the Upper Hutt, the distance is 2 miles 

Mr ebidns, or more than 2| miles. From the last named to 

1^ Bakuratahi, the distance is 2 miles and 63 chains. From 

tflence to the summit of the Remeitaka, the distance is 2 miles 

«l£d 62 chaiiis. And thence to the Wairarapa Plains, the 

idlBtaiice is 8 miles 78 chains, or nearly 4 miles. The \vhole 

^Hs^noe by these measurements, from Fipitea Pa to the Plains 

rf Wairapara, is 87 iniles, which may be shortened from 1 to 

1^ mile. 

The first station at Wairarapa was estahlished by Messrs. 
CHfford and Vavasour, in the beginning of the year 1844, since 
"which time the stations have gradually increased in number. 
The present number of sheep and cattle stations is thirteen, of 
which sbc have been formed during the past year. These 
sreceire their supplies from Wellington, but sufficient wheat is 
cultivated at each station, as soon after its formation as the 
iseason permits, to supply those who have the care of it with 
flour, and a garden well stocked with vegetables is to be found 
mt most of the stations. A yearly rent is paid to the natives by 
the owners of the different stations, averaging about twelve 
pounds & year each. The stations vary in size, and the owners 
of some of the larger stations pay twice and even three times 
the above amount as rent to the natives, according to the extent 
of land they occupy. The ferry across the lake is also in the 
faaiids of the natives, and is a source of much annoyance to the 
settlers from the arbitrary and exorbitant charges usually ex- 
aeted. Most of the stations are bounded on either side by 
streams, and are well watered, so that the facilities for washing 
the wool at sheep-shearing are very great. The shearing of 
the sheep usually commences about the middle of December. 
In New South Wales 2J lb. is found to be the average weight 
of a fleeeO) but from the superiority of the food and climate 
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in New Zealand, the wool is found to increase in weight and 
length of staple, and the average weight of a fine-woolled fleece 
may he correctly stated at from 3J to 4 lb. But we may shortly 
^ope for still greater improvements in the wool from the stations 
at Wairarapa, from the introduction by Mr. Clifford of some 
of Lord Western's celebrated breed of pure Merino rams, 
which have been imported from England, and which will 
not only increase the fineness of the wool and length of staple* 
but increase also the weight of carcass. Another peculiarity 
connected with this part of the subject deserves notice, la 
England during the winter, from different causes, and in New 
South Wales in the dry weather, from want of sufficient food, - 
the Merino sheep receive a check, and a joint is formed in the 
wool which iigures the staple ; but in New Zealand, from the 
more equable climate and abundance of pasture, this peculiari^ 
does not exist — the sheep continue to thrive, and the wool to 
grow, all the year round. Another advantage is to be found in 
the absence of burrs in the New Zealand runs; in New South 
Wales these are found to tear the wool, so as materially to 
injure the fleece and diminish its quantity. 

The best time for lambing has not as yet been fully ascer- 
tained. Stations have been formed at different times of the 
year, and the ewes brought down from New South Wales have 
been mostly in lamb. This season (1845), the lambing has 
commenced at some of the stations in the beginning of July, 
and continued until the end of November. It is thought that 
the beginning of October will be found the most favourable 
time, as the spring lambs will escape the wet weather and cold 
winds which prevail in the winter. The yearly increase from 
the average of the different stations last season is stated to be 
ninety per cent., and at one of the largest stations the increase 
has been found to be upwards of 100 per cent. 

From the various description of land included in the sheep 
runs, it is difficult to state with accuracy the average number 
of sheep per acre^ which can be maintained on them in their 
present state; it is found that t^ great improvement speedily 
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takes place both in the quantity and quality of the pasture 
after a station has been some time established, that wherever 
the fern grows it speedily disappears, and fine grass springs up 
in its place, so that these runs will, in a few years, be able to 
keep a much greater number of sheep than they could now 
support, from the superior quality and increased quantity of 
the food. 

The best time for forming a station is during the summer 
months, not later than the Ist of May. The sheep should be 
brought from Sydney shorn, and not in lamb. After they have 
been landed, and have in some degree recovered fr«m the effects 
of the voyage, they should be put to the ram, so as to begin 
lambing by the Ist of October. 

During the winter months sheep should be brought from 
Sydney unshorn^ to protect them fh)m the wet and cold, of 
which, after the voyage, the Merino sheep are very susceptible ; 
particularly after leaving the warm, dry climate of New South 
Wales. 

The climate of the valley of the Wairarapa ia very different 
to that of Wellington ; being more inland, it is not so exposed 
to the wind, and is consequently warmer, with less rain during 
the winter months. The settlers there state that the past 
winter has resembled the month of May in England, in point 
of climate and temperature. 

A dray road has been formed from the most northern station 
to Tekopi, on the eastern side of Palliser Bay, where there is 
an anchorage for small coasting vessels, which will enable the 
owners of the stations to send their wool to Wellington. Butter 
and cheese, the produce of the dairy stations at Wairarapa, are 
sent to Wellington, where they find a ready market. 

The following notice of this fertile and extensive valley, 
with its productions, and the mode in which agricultural and 
pastoral pursuits are carried on, has been communicated to the 
author by Mr. Allom, himself one of the first settlers in the 
district:—* 
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*« Dear Sie,— I shall be happy to comply with your request 
that I would give you some idea of stock-famuDg in the Wai- 
rwapa district, at the time I left the colony. 

" With regard to the following observatioDs all I profess to 
^o is to give an account either of operations in which I have 
taken a part, or of facts which have come under my own 
knowledge. And first, let me corrects very prevalent error, 
that the valley itself extends from Palliser Bay to the AhurirL 
This is not so ; what is really the Wairarapa valley, or the 
valley of the Rua^Mahunga^ extends to a distance of fifty or 
sixty miles only, when commences a district of undulating 
downs and plains, interspersed with large masses of forests, 
which reach in a northerly direction to Hawkers Bay; and 
throughout this whole range the downs, table-land, and plain, 
furnish one of the richest and most extensive pastoral countries 
imaginable. This latter part of the country is called the 
Ahuriri district. It extends in a westerly and south-westerly 
direction from Hawke*s Bay towards the Rua Wahine and 
Tararua ranges of mountains, between which fiows the Mana- 
watu river. 

" From the nature of the country and of the dimate, New 
Zealand stock-farming differs from any other. One of its most 
valuable peculiarities is in consequence of the climate, viz., 
your cattle are never housed either in summer or winter. They 
are always in the open air, or, as they would say in New Zea- 
land, ' on the run.' Hence, whatever may be the extent of the 
flocks and herds, the only farm buildings requisite are, a strong 
post-and-rail stock-yard for the purposes of milking and occa- 
sionally mustering the stock. This favourableness of climate 
again gives rise to what in my opinion is the greatest charm of 
the stock-farmer*s life in New Zealand. His stock being alvrays 
free to roam where they please, he must be continually in the 
saddle if he does his duty to them or to himself; and this con- 
stant horsemanship carries with it a life of healthy excitement, 
to which, at times, even fox-hunting must yield. Eew who 
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bave not tiied it caa haye any idea of the excitement that tliU 
occupation afifords. 

"At tbe head of Palliser Bay, which is the commenoement 
of the Wairarapa district, the valley is about eight miles wide, 
and tbe average width of tbe whole I should think is not much 
more. For the first ten or twelve miles, a strip of land, about 
three miles and a half wide, on the eastern side only, is available 
ioT the purposes of grazing ; the remainiog portion of that 
part being occupied by the Wairarapa Lake, and by extensive 
flwampe on its margin i some of which, however, instead of 
being a nuisance, as might be supposed, are quite the reverse, 
affording abundance of green food for cattle in the dry seasons, 
when the finer kinds of grasses are parched up. 

" As you get further up the valley the whole of its v^tb 
becomes available either for pastoral or agricultural purposes : 
ibr the former on the eastern side, for the latter on the western. 
The proportion of woodland here increases, the soil being of 
very good quality, and the land generally of a drier nature, 
although there are here and there some extensive swamps. The 
swi^ps of the Wairarapa have generally a sound bottc»n, and 
the green food which they produce consbts chiefly of tohi-4ohi^ 
sow-thistle, and two or three coarse descriptions of grass, all of 
which are in the greatest luxuriance in the summer seascm, 
when they are most wanted. They are of great importance to 
tbe cattle-farmer : the period of the year when the cattle put 
on most fat is certainly that which I have just mentioned. 
There is a great variety of native grasses; in some places they 
form quite a close sward, in others they are more scanty, and 
are mixed with other kinds of vegetation, such as coarse 
grasses, fern, tohi-tohs porcupine grass, flax, tuiUy manuka^ and 
others. But the trampliog of the stock soon causes every- 
thing to disappear but the finer grasses, which quickly form a 
fine pasture. 

<* The forest land is of good quality, a proof of which is the 
very fine timber it produces, particularly the Kahikatea^ Rimu^ 
Mai or Matahi^ and Totara^ which woods are most useful for 
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the yarioas purposes to %/hich they are applied in houses 
building, the making of shingles, fencing, and constructing 
stock-yards. The soil of the forest land is much better on the 
banks of the Eua-Mahunga than it is elsewhere, on account of 
the annual floods, which have a periodical rise similar to that 
on the Hutt ; and it is much more easily cleared} there being 
comparatively little underwood. 

**The whole of the land available for sheep or cattle runs, for 
a distance of forty miles from Palliser Bay — that is, in what I 
will call the lower and mid valley— is now occupied by squat- 
ters ; and persons wishing to form stations must now go farther 
north towards the Ahuriri. There are fourteen stations in the 
space commencing with that at Cape Eaua Eaua occupied by 
Mr. Purvis Eussell (a very enterprising and industrious settler), 
and ending at Ahiaruhe and Parinuikuaka, owned by Messrs. 
Tiffen and l^orthwood. The stock on these runs I estimate at 
about 18,000 to 20,000 sheep, 2,000 head of cattle, from 90 to 
100 horses, with mules, donkeys, and pigs innumerable, owned 
by both Europeans andnatives. The quantity of land occupied 
by these fourteen rims is about 100,000 acres. This would give 
an average of about 7,000 acres to each station ; but, in esti- 
mating the actual pasturage, I think that full twenty-five per 
cent, ought to be deducted for unavailable hill, swamp, and 
woodland. The . remaining part of the Wairarapa, which is 
unoccupied, being chiefly woodland, and difficult of access until 
the Hutt road is finished, is by far the largest, and comprehends 
all of the western side of the valley, about 50,000 acres of 
which, at the lower end, is occupied by the Wairarapa lake. 

" I will now tell you something about the cattle in this 
district. With the exception of the few that have been im-^ 
ported direct from England in the emigrant ships, they are all 
from Australia; the various stations near Sydney, Twofold 
Bay, and Port Fairy having supplied the greatest number. 
These are principally of the short-horned breed, and very good 
cattle they are, although you occasionally meet with some im- 
portations, the breed of which not even a good judge could 
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determine. ' The best breed of sbort-homed cattle in the Wai- 
rarapa is at Taua-nui station, now owned by Messrs. Tally and 
Scroggs. They belong to Captain Daniell, of Wellington, and 
at the present time there are of these two hundred head ; and 
Mr. Ludlam is the only person in the colony who possesses a 
herd of Devon cattle. They are now mnning at Kopungarara 
(Mr Bidwill*s station), and for pureness of breed are not infe- 
rior to the Durhams. Captain Smith has also a very superior 
breed of short-homed cattle at Huangaroa ; these were selected 
by Mr. Greorge Duppa from the best herds in New South 
Wales. 

" I will now explain some of the peculiarities of the New 
2iealand mode of cattle-farming; and the first one is, that, 
unless it be near a town, you never have to house your cattle 
in any season. Very little attention is paid at present, nor 
does it seem necessary, to the period of the year during which a 
cow should calve. I have not found that a calf dropped in the 
winter suffers in the slightest degree from the effects of that 
season. 

" The owners of cattle in this district, and indeed in New 
Zealand generally, have two modes of managing them ; and the 
preference depends on, whether the object you have in view is 
that of rearing first-rate stock, without any regard to making 
butter and cheese, or whether you desire^ to make the most of 
the latter. These two objects are believed by some to be quite 
incompatible ; and, therefore, with the exception of Taua-nui 
and Kopungarara, they make at the other stations as much 
butter and cheese as possible ; the calves reared at these places 
too often showing, by their hide-bound staring coats and stunted 
growth, that they have been fed on skim milk only. 

" At the two above-mentioned stations a very different system 
is pursued. The object is to rear fine stock ; and, therefore, 
little more butter is made than is required for their own con- 
sumption. When a cow calves, the sooner she is brought to 
the homestead the better, as the calf soon gets wild. The calf 
18 then put into the calf-house, where it generally remains for a 
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i^ort time, in order tliat it mi^ become tame, and that Hit 
mother may learn to feed near the homestead with the other 
cows, which she is sure to do on account of the wish to hf 
within hearing of her calf, and which has also the effect d 
making her yery quiet. At the expiration of two or three 
weeks, the calf is allowed to go out during the d^y in compaiy^ 
with ^e rest of the cows and calces. They are all drivei mto 
the stockyard at sunset ; the cal?€» are then separated, a:^ the 
cows turned out to go where they plesfe till morning. Tbe^ 
seldom go far away, and generally return at night to sleep 
round the outside of the stockyard. In the morning, the cows* 
are again collected in the yard, and a small quantity of milk 
taken from each. They will, of course, produce far mpre tha^ 
is sufficient to feed their calves ; but at these stations a cer^aip 
portion only is requisite for consumption of the people, or 9M 
food for pigs. The calves are branded, when abput six months 
old, with the initial mark of the owner, by means of a heated . 
iron applied to the skin, which leaves a mark that cannot he 
eradicated. This operation having been performed, they am flf 
no further trouble, and are fit for the butcher at any time after 
they have passed their third year. Captain D^aniell's steeiB 
wdgh, when they are between three and four years old, frosm 
seven to eight hundred pounds ; and if allowed to live untU 
they are four years old, or a little more, they frequently reach 
nine hundred pounds in weight. 

^' The cattle are healthy in New Zealand to an extraordinary 
degree. During a residence of three years in the Wairarapa, 
with the exception of a few heifers slipping their calves, I can 
remember scarcely any instances of anything happening to 
them. In no instance can I recollect the occurrence of any 
disease amongst them, except a sort of scab or mange which 
attacks calves only, but which is of so insignificant a nature, that 
it speedily cures itself when the calves are turned out on tl^e run. 

"The butter and cheese made here is of very good quality: 
the cheese fetches at Wellington about U, per lb., and the 
gutter from 9d, to 2#., according to the season. At soDcie cxf the 
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Bti^ions, from 100 to 350 lbs. of batter per week is made, and 
few make less tban 50 or 60 lbs. 

" I will conclude this part of the subject with a few words 
about stockyards. They are generally made of stout posts and 
rails ; the comer posts ought to be much stronger than the 
rest, as they often have to bear the weight of a heavy bullock 
in branding and other operations. The yard is generally 
divided into three portions — ^viz., a large yard for the whole 
herd, a drafting yard, and a milking yard, at one end of 
which is placed the milking shed, cow bails, and calf house, the 
whole being so arranged that a calf can be let out to suck its 
mother on one side while she is being milked on the other. 

'* Sheep. — Almost all of the sheep in New Zealand have 
been imported from New South Wales, and are principally of 
the pure Merino breed. The Merinos have been crossed with 
the Leicester and the South Down ; a slight cross of the latter 
is by some preferred, as it improves the carcass of the Merino, 
without making any very great difference in the quality of the 
wool. It is generally believed that the wool of New Zealand 
will rival that of New South Wales in quality, as it has already 
done in quantity per fleece. The average weight of the Merino 
fleece in New South Wales is 2| lbs. ; in New 2iealand it is 
nearly 4 lbs., and likely to increase with the improvement in 
the pasture and the better mode of management. Messrs. 
Clifford and Weld, at Warekaka, have the largest number of 
sheep in the Wairarapa. They have taken great pains to im- 
prove their flock by a careful selection of rams from New South 
Wales, and by the importation of a ram and some ewes of Lord 
Western's breed from England. Mr. Bidwill, at Eopungarara, 
has a small flock, which is said to be the best in the valley, 
havmg been picked from the celebrated flocks of MacArthur, 
which, for fineness of wool, are scarcely inferior to Lord 
Western's. Mr. Fharazjrn, at Te Eopi, has also a breed of 
Merino sheep, which is said to be very pure. 

'* There is some difference of opinion as to which is the best 
iime for lamUng. Some people prefer May, and others the 
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beginning of October. The advantages of lambing in tbe 
former month are, that you have plenty of feed for the ewes 
all the time they are suckling their young; and that, when 
weaning time comes, the young lambs immediately get the 
best grass, which is in season from September to the end of the 
year, when the hot weather begins. The disadvantages are, 
that you cannot depend upon the weather in the month of 
May : there are frequent gales of wind from the south-east, 
with cold rain, which sometimes kill the young lambs ; but 
there ia no doubt, that, if you choose to run the risk of getting 
fine weather at this time, you will rear much finer sheep. If 
you lamb in the beginning of October, your ewes get the best 
of the grass, and the young lambs soon begin to nibble at it ; 
but, when weaning time comes, which will be at the hottest 
period of the year, there is sometimes a scarcity of feed for 
them. 

."^he quantity of lambs now reared averages from 70 to 

90 per cent. There have been great losses in some flocks, 
principally from wild dogs, bad management, and want of 
knowledge of the climate. In the course of a few years, how- 
ever, these causes will be removed, and the average will be 
nearly 100 per cent. In New South Wales, I believe, it is 
not more than 60 to 70. Wild dogs have been very plentiful 
in the Wairarapa ; they have, however, been much thinned by 
the free use of strychnine about the runs. 

«* Sheep also are very healthy in this dimate. There are 
only two diseases common among them, viz , scab and foot- 
rot. The former was introduced from New South Wales; 
the other is always the result of running on undndned lands. 
For two or three years the scab was found very troublesome 
and difficult to cure; the remedies used in New South Wales 
(I suppose from the greater dampness of the climate, or some 
other peculiarity) not being found to answer. The best mode of 
cure, and that which I believe to be now generally adopted, is this : 
—You first spot the whole flock over ; that is, every spot of 
scab that can be found is scarified and rubbed with spirits of tar. 
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After two or three days have elapsed, the sheep are hathed, in 
such a manner that every part of the skin is equally wetted, 
with strong tohacco-water in a warm state, to which is added 
some yellow soap and some spirits of tar, in the proportion of 
ahout one wine-glassful to each sheep. This operation is per- 
formed at intervals of ahout one month, and seldom fails to 
effect a cure in two or three dressings, care heing taken to send 
the sheep after these hathings to a clean part of the run. 
With regard to foot-rot, I do not think there is any peculiarity 
in the mode of treatment. If the disease has only just appeared, 
the sheep should he driven to a drier and stony part of the run. 
This will generally cure them. But if it he of long standing, 
a caustic called hutyer of antimony must he applied to the foot, 
care heing taken to cut away as much of the infected part as 
possihle. 

'* The shearing season commences in Decemher, and at 
present the wool is transported from Palliser Bay in open hoats 
to Wellington. When the Hutt road is finished, most of the 
settlers will prefer sending their wool in drays, as, although the 
time occupied hy the journey will be much longer, there will 
be no risk whatever. It frequently happens now, that a 
load of wool is either capsized, or so wetted as to diminish its 
value one-half. 

" Any number of maiden ewes may be landed in Wellington 
at about 158, to ISs, per head; they are picked for this price 
fh)m the best flocks in New South Wales. 

'*A few words on the native grasses will not be out of 
place. 

<( The grasses of the Wairarapa, and indeed of New Zealand 
generally, are very numerous, and if cultivated, would be 
fully equal to English grasses : cattle eat every kind, from the 
coarsest to the finest. There is abundance of a native rye-grass, 
and the sheep are very fond of a species of couch-grass, which 
is the first to make its appearance in the spring; not that the 
grasses fail in the winter, but they become sour at that season, 
and do net possess the same nutritive qualities. These grasses 
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improve by cultivatioiiy and if brought to En^^aBd would 
doubt become valuable adjuncts to the grasuer. Grass qto^ 
where makes it appearance whenever the fern and brush^m 
are burnt off, cattle running in a district speedily destroy 4| 
fern, and grass takes its place ; the more this is eateD, 4| 
more turfy the IsChd, as a matter of course, becomes. Ik 
Wairarapa is, in consequence of cattle running in it, becomi| 
a rich grazing district ; the fern has, in many parts, disap] 
and thousands of acres of the native rye-grass, and other |i|' 
are now to be found. When the bush is d^troyed, U 
replaced by sowthistle, growing to the height of five ft 
feet. This valuable plant is found in great abimdance in 
swamps. There is a great advantage in the sowthistIe» it I 
most abundant in the hot smnmer months, when the 
pasturage becomes parched, and cattle then resort to 
swamps in which it grows; the sowthistle, the natives 
to have been first sown by Captain Cook, which is not 
likely to have been the case. It grows in New Zealand 
an extraordinary height in most districts of the Wei 
settlement. The wild turnip and wild cabbage are in 
parts equally abundant, and equally beneficial to the stock* 
farmer. 

" One great peculiarity of New Zealand is the abundancj 
and nutritious quality of many of the native shrubs, npcA 
which cattle eagerly browse. One of these, the karaka^ wWdi 
grows to be a large tree, is invariably devoured as far (i 
cattle can reach the leaves; consequently, contrary to thfi 
experience of most other countries, the shrubs of New Zeahndj 
everywhere existing in the most lavish abundance, become o( 
equal value to the stockmen with the grasses themselves, and 
this will account in a great measure for the comparatively smaJi 
district required to pasture a considerable quantity of stock. 

** Some of the grasses furnish food for man and beast 
The porcupine-grass is one of these. When young, it is 
devoured by sheep with avidity, and the root is a favourite 
and agreeable food both with natives and stockmen. But 
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Wben tbis grass is Mly grown, it is a great annoyance to the 
t)ede8tiian; the stems, as it name implies, closely resemble 
the qtdlls of the porcupine, and are pretty nearly as formid- 
able to the legs of the stockmen. Forcupine-grass is abundant 
tn the Wairarapa, and since the introduction of cattle, is rapidly 
on the increase. 

" There are also other grasses no less usefhl to cattle than to 
&e colonists in a domestic point of view. First amongst these 
yanks the tohi-tohd^ not more on account of its fitness for 
pasturage, — for when young it is greedily devoured by cattle 
tod horses, — than on account of its value in housebuilding. 
The tohi'tohi is, properly speaking, a reed, which, in swampy 
t»hices, grows to the height of eight or nine feet. The edge of 
the leaf is toothed like a saw ; and from the siliceous nature of 
the plant, this jagged leaf requires to be handled with caution 
as it is capable of inflicting a disagreeable wound. The two 
properties of the tohi-tohi just described, together with its 
great length, render it invaluable for thatching roo&, for 
which purpose it is generally employed by European and 
native. The silex of the plant, by throwing oflf the rain, 
renders the roof impervious to water, and the toothed edge of 
the leaf, penetrating the others bound up with it, renders the 
cohesion of the mass perfect. The only drawback to a tohi-tohi 
loof is its liability to fire, fh)m which its use in towns is un- 
desirable; but for country dwellings and outhouses, it forms 
the best roof that can be made. The natives are very expert in 
thatching with it, binding on their work with the leaves of the 
flax plant, and the roofs thus constructed are light, neat, dura- 
ble, and waterproof. 

'* In addition to the leaf, the reed is equally valuable to the 
native, as forming a very elegant lining to the interior of his 
dwelling. This reed is of a deep yellow colour, and, from its 
flinty covering, possesses a considerable polish ; these reeds are 
piaced side by side, and perpendicularly 4rom the floor to the 
roof, being tastefully bound together by the flax lea^ dyed of 
a glossy black by the bark of the hinau. 
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" The reed has another yaluable property, which has been 
turned to good account by the settler. From the top of the 
reed springs an elegant white pliune, which might be readily 
taken for an ostrich feather. This plume forms an excellent 
substitute for feathers in a bed, and is very generally used 
for this purpose by the stockmen of the colony, being to the 
feel as comfortable as a feather-bed. Care must, howeyer, 
be taken to collect the plume at a proper season, and it must 
be thoroughly dried, for, if these matters are not properly 
attended to, the plume is apt to be infested by insects. Emi- 
grants arriving in the colony in the summer should bear this 
use of the plant in mind; a small gratuity to a native will 
ensure them as many of these vegetable feathers as they may 
require. 

«» Not are the roots of this beautiful plant void of utility ; 
these are devoured by swine with as great avidity as are the 
young shoots by horses and cattle. The stockmen in the 
Wairarapa attach great value to the tohi-tohi. In a dry season, 
when the natural grasses are less abundant, the tohi-tohi is in 
a proper condition for the food of cattle, which betake them- 
selves to the swamps and fatten on it; and thus the swamps, 
which were at one time considered of doubtful utility, are now 
regarded as essential for a good stock station. 

^' The raupo is another swamp plant, which is also used for 
thatching roo&, generally in combination with it. This plant 
grows in water, and produces a reed similar to the last plant. 
It is, in fact, a bulrush, and this too, when carefully dried, is 
used for stuffing pillows, being for this purpose even superior 
to tohi-tohi. But greater care is required in its preparation, as 
it contains insects at all times. Baking the bulrush in an oven 
is one of the best modes of preparation. Another and a finer 
kind of grass is found with the above, which is also used for 
thatching roofs, and is in great estimation amongst the natives 
for the manufacture of eel-nets. 

" Of the value of the above plants to the native, it may be 
stated that his dwelling, together with manuka poles and 
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caflters, is entirely eomposed of them. Few, if any, nails are 
used by him, but the whole is firmly bound togeth^ with the 
leaf of the flax plant, and i^ no less substantial than if nails 
ftnd timber had been the materials employed; and it is little 
less durable. For the outhouses of the agricultural settler, no 
better or cheaper architect can be found than the native 
fltrtificer. These buildings are so elastic that they receive no 
damage from high winds. 

"As little is yet made known respecting the native fruits 
of this district, the following remarks may prove interesting :— 
The &wt of the iawa resembles a prune damson, but is more 
oblong, colour blue-black, with a beautiful bloom. The fruit 
'must be perfectly ripe when eaten, or it has a strong flavour 
of turpentine. It contains a soft bitter kernel, forming almost 
one^half the bulk of the fruit. The natives eat these berries 
in large quantities. The pulp of the fruit is most grateful to 
the palate, and is remarkable for the coolness which it imparts 
to the mouth, which renders it invaluable to the thirsty stockmen. 

" Kia^kia, This is a singular and very delicious fruit, 
springing from the base of a number of leaves, about eighteen 
inches to two feet in length, which radiate from the same 
point ; at this point, or base of the leaves, is the fruit, in 
itppearance a species of vegetable albumen, resembling, when 
unripe, the white of an egg when boiled; as the substance 
ripens it becomes darker in colour, and is very juicy: this 
is not properly a fruit, but an exudation from the plant 
from which it issues in layers, folding over each other, which 
separate readily; when ripe, it melts away in the mouth as 
would a ripe pear. The natives, who are very fond of this 
substance, tie the leaves over it as it grows, in order to present 
it being injured by the weather, as we should put out-door 
grapes in paper-bags in this country. The act of thus tying 
the fruit also renders it tapu^ or sacred. If collected in quan- 
tities, and placed in a vessel, it deliquesces, fnlly one-half 
becoming liquid, and a lai^ quantity of saccharine matter is 
the result 
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*^ Maibern/y or matahi, is a small round fruit of the same 
colour as the tawa berry, the bloom being even more beautif 
ful. This fruit is collected in baskets by the natives, wheif 
it heats. The fruit ^hen gathered is perfectly dry, bu^ 
after lying together for a few hours the juice bursts throug) 
the delicate skin in large quantities, and is very glutinous^ 
the flavour is delicious in warm weather, being slightly acic* 
This is a stone-fruit, the stone occupying two-thirds of thX^„. J 
bulk of the fruit. 

*' The tet'M berry is a fruit resembling a raspberry, but 
jionicwbat lighter; the flavour is slightly acid, and rather 
ioagh to the taste, exciting the saliva as would a small 
quantity of alum. This fruit contains a small jet-black 
kernel or nut, yielding a large quantity of oil, which is 
highly prized by the natives as an unguent for the hair. 
This oil will no doubt one day be appreciated by watch- 
makers, from its purity and freedom from gross fatty matter. 
The natives extract the oil by first bruising the kernels and 
then laying them in a flaxen mat ; this is then rolled up and 
screwed in a contrary direction by a native at each end ; the 
oil is thus expressed. 

*' ThQ fuchsia berry, or as it is called by the natives, konini^ 
is also highly prized. This is an oblong fruit, about three- 
quarters of an inch long, and a quarter of an inch in diameter. 
The flavour is very sweet and juicy, and forms an admirab/^ 1 
preserve. The New Zealand fuchsia grows to the height \ 
20 feet, and sometimes more. ^ 

*'The haikatea berry is another favourite fruit with t^^ 
natives ; it is about the size of a small pea, with a very gratefvi^- 
flavour. This fruit is not produced annually from the same 
tree, but sometimes at intervals of two or three years. 

"The karaka berry is one of the chief articles of fojH 
Amongst the natives, who never destroy the tree itself. T^^ 
fruit resembles in form a large olive, and contains a kern^ 
The colour is yellowish-red, and the flavour is not unlike tht 
of a ripe medlar. After the natives have eaten the pulp fro^^ 
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Xbe kernel, wMch is then very hard and bitter, they steep it in 
\ater for months, when the bitter taste vanishes, and the fruit 
'Secomes softened, the smell being very offensive. In this con- 
^lition it is considered by the native one of his chief delicacies, 
^ut one which a settler would rather decline eating. 
^ <^ The tutu berry is also consumed in large quantities by the 
fiatives; it is very juicy, and this juice is fermented by them 
'*nto a kind of wine, of which they are very fond. The seeds 
contained in the berry are poisonous, and the fruit itself should 
never be eaten by an European but under the direction of a 
native. The shrub on which it grows is very destructive to 
sheep and cattle, which are nevertheless fond of browsing on it. 
The effect on them seems to be a narcotic intoxication, from 
which, if they are not speedily relieved by bleeding, they soon 
die. The fruit should be let alone ; a recent instance has 
occurred in which a settler and his family suffered severely 
from partaking of a pudding filled with the berries. . 

*^ Whilst enumerating the fruits of New Zealand, the honey 
(Jtorarx) of the Fhormium tenax, or flax plant, must not be for* 
gotten. This lies in the cup of the flower in somewhat consi- 
derable quantity, and surpasses, in deliciousness of flavour, the 
finest honey collected by bees from a variety of flowers. It is 
not contained at all times in every flower-cup, but its presence 
may be known by the colour of the flower having become of a 
-'oeautiful crimson, which every flower does in its turn. It 
Abounds, in the neighbourhood of Wellington, from August to 
^ he end of December. If the native has no paper, he frequently 
^'^lakes use of the green flax leaf as a species of papyrus, writing 
Aipon it with a pen or a nail, the writing being as distinct as it 
would be on paper, the scratches taking off the green polished 
surface, and leaving the delicate white fibre underneath per* 
^actly distinct ; the vrriting being thus white on a polished 
. reen ground. Flax gum is used for scaling letters ; and flax 
^oot as a substitute for sarsaparilla. 

^ ^ The nikau is not, properly speaking, a fruit, but a substance 
which grows on the summit of the stem of an elegant palm 
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bearing the same name. As this beantiM plant sea^ up its 
lender stem to heights TSiying firom twenty to fi% feet, and 
as the stem, having no notches, is difficiilt to aaeend, the tree is 
nsnally cut down to get at the delicacy on ito top. This consists 
of a number of concentric kyers, the outer of which must be 
removed till the inner ones are found to be teiuler — ^these only 
are edible ; this heart, as it may be called, is of a delicate white, 
and readily peels in thin flakes. The whole substance is some- 
times found as thick as a man's body, the heart or centre being 
little thicker than his wrist. 

*'' The -pura'pura berry is another fruit much prized by the 
natives. This is about the size of the tawa beny, of an oval 
form, and a yellowish-red ccdour when perfectly ripe ; before 
that, they are of a very disagreeable, bitter flavour. The same 
remark apphes to most of the Kew Zealand fruits ; and they 
are, in consequence, pronounced by the settlers not eatable, 
when, in fact, their flavour is yery delicious. The only guide 
to their fitness for the purposes of eating or preserving, is the 
experience of the natives, who know the precise time at which 
they should be gathered, so as to be in perfection. The pura^ 
pura is banning to be highly esteemed for preservii^. The 
fruit is frill of seeds like the gooseberry. 

^^ The water-melon is another mttive fruit, though not indi* 
genous, the New Zealanders referring its introduction amongst 
them to the same period as potatoes — ^viz., the different vints of 
Captain Cook, of whom they always speak in terms of admira- 
tion, and eyen gratitude,— a very rare virtue amongst them 
generally. Large quantities of water-melons are grown in the 
Ticinity of Waikanae, and in Falliser Bay ; their feyoimte 
locality for growing this grateful plant is the slopii^, sandy 
beach, just beyond the r^u^h of the tide. The water-melon has 
not d^nerated in flavour ; and from the ease with which it is 
saised, it may be inferred that many of the flner kinds now 
known in Europe might be grown by every cottager as readily 
M« bed-of cabbi^fes. 

^The root of the It tvee, a swedes of palm, Is in great use 
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amongst the natives in the vicinity of Otago. This contains a 
large quantity of saccharine matter, and is, in fact, a species of 
liquorice root. The it tree grows to* the height of twenty or 
thirty feet, and the small roots are alone eaten ; hut there is 
no doubt that the main root possess precisely the same qualities, 
being rejected only from its greater hardness. There is little 
doubt, that, by boiling, the whole of the root might be made 
to yield a great quantity of sBccftarine. matter. 

" I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 

** Albert Allom.** 
** G. B. Barp, Esq. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

XSL80II* AKD THB WAIBAV. 

Blind Bay— Massacre Bay— Conntry sarroundiiig Ndsoii— Boads— Clinate— 
Population— The natives— The Wairau— Port Underwood— Newton Bay- 
Queen Charlotte's Sound— Milton Bay— The Peloras— Mr. Ward*s letters 
— I'arming estimates, &c. 

Thb eastern coast of Blind Bay, at the sonthern extremity of 
which Nelson is located, consists of a series of high bluflTs, till 
you come to vrithin ten or twelve miles of the bottom of the 
bay, where they cease ; and the shore assumes a less abrupt 
appearance, but still rising to a considerable elevation at a little 
tiistance from the water's edge — the land here offering no great 
advantages for cultivation, though two or three settlers* houses, 
with white walls surrounded by a few acres of farm and gar- 
den, present themselves to the eye, indicating the more avail- 
able portions of that part of the coast. At the point where the 
high blufl^ cease, a very irregular bank of boulder-stones 
detaches itself from the main land, and, at the distance of about 
half a mile, runs parallel with it for eight or nine miles, nearly 
to the bottom of the bay. The space between this boulder- 
bank and the main land, for the first two miles, is filled by a 
flax swamp of about eight hundred acres, which, from the 
-quantity of roots and dead timber buried in it, has evidently, at 
one time, been covered with a dense forest, though now thero 

* For a portion of this account of Nelson, the author is indebted to a 
despatch from Mr. Fox, late New Zealand Company's agent at that place. 
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it not a living tree upon it. In all probabilitj, when the forest 
flourished, the ground was dry, though now extremely wet 
at all times of the year. Below this swamp commences a mud- 
flat, which extends for about five miles, and is covered with 
water at high tide. The last mile and a half, between the 
boulder and the main, forms the harbour, at the head of which 
the town of Nelson stands, and in which there is always abun* 
dance of water for vessels of five or six hundred tons, perfect 
shelter in every wind, and excellent holding ground. The 
boulder-bank at its termination again approaches the main to 
within about two hundred yards, forming by its curve a fine 
bight, affording the best lying place for vessels in the harbour, 
equal to any wet-dock in the world, and where they can be 
laid ashore on a smooth beach, and floated off again for pur- 
poses of repair or examination. Between the end of the 
boulder-bank and the main stands the Arrow Rock, fifty or 
sixty feet high ; and between this rock and the boulder* 
bank is the narrow though not dangerous entrance of the 
harbour. 

The formation of the boulder-bank is curious, and has 
afforded a good deal of speculation as to its origin. There is 
not, between it and the main, any considerable stream which 
might have hollowed out the intervening space, one small river 
or brook only existing ; and that, being within two miles of its 
lower end, could never account for the upper portion of it. It 
seems as difficult to regard it as having been cast up by the 
action of the waves of the Pacific, for no very heavy sea rolls 
so far down the bay ; nor is there any reason why the waves 
should have left the boulders half a mile from the main land^ 
instead of depositing them on the shore ; besides which the 
bottom of the bay consists of sand and mud — not rock or stone, 
such as the boulders. No cause sufficient to account for its 
existence appears to be in operation at present ; and the easiest, 
as well as perhaps the most probable, solution is, to refer it to 
the Deluge ; or if New Zealand be of later origin, to the cir- 
eomstances of general oonunotion which must have attended 
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tbe elevation of the eonntry, or the depreasioa ef die adjaoent 
ooontrj from or bdow the waters. 

The circmnstance which led to 1^ Ideation of Nelson, in 
Blind Bay— a site inadequate for a settlement of thedimensiaitf 
1^ firrt contemplated — is w^ known. The New Zealand 
Company, by their Agreement of 1840 with Lmrd John Bin- 
iell, conceived themselves entitled ta select a^ portion of the 
waste lands of the Southern Iskuid, for the purpose of locating 
their second settlement ; and it was the mtention of tiie Com* 
pany^s agents to have selected Port Ooc^r for the porpose — & 
site reported to be admirably adapted for it Gk>v«nior Hdb^ 
son, however, insisted on their confining themselves to what 
was called the Company^ territoiy, hdng the ptMtion aboot 
Cook*s Strait included in l^ehr purdiaae from the natives^ The 
only alternative he would aUow was the neighbourhood of 
Auddand, four hundred miles from the Gompaiiy*8 &8t settle- 
ment at Wellington, and where tiie GoraimMot expenditure 
would to a certainty have drawn awi^ any hibour brought ant 
at the expense of the Company's settlers, had they placed thdr 
settlement within its reach. Under these dreiimstancesi^ and 
with the limited knowledge which was then possessod by tiia 
Company's agents of the country, «id the eonneetion of its 
harbours with hind available for t^enltaiv^ Blind Bay ap> 
peared to be the only place adapted in any way for the ^u- 
pose; and there accordingly the settlem^it was ftoed. 

The subsequent discovery of a oonnectbn between the upper 
end of Queen Charlotte's Socuid with the Wauwi Plain ia 
Cloudy Bay, proves that a better site eould have be^ obtained 
within the Company's territory, had it beta known at the time. 
Ko blame, however, attachea to the teadera, of the Nelson expe* 
dition for not having made the discovery. When tiiey anived 
in the colony, they were under the fidl kn^^nessioa that Ptat 
Cooper and the east coast was open to them ; and it was not 
till after they had reached Bort NiehoIsoB that Captain Bbbeoii 
threw the obstacles referred to in tehr way. 

lottle thne could then be afforded for espkong ; three dofe 
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eontaming the preliniiaary ezpedition had amvcdt x^d it was 
known that others were shcHtly to fbllo w ; for the estahlirit- 
ment of the immigrants on board of n^ikk yessels it was necaes^ 
sary to make imme^ate preparatkm. A snifident nte was 
reported to exist in Blind Bftj, and thither C^taki Widtefield 
sailed to examine it in person. A good harbour presented it* 
self; a considerable quantity of land available for agricoltui^ 
-was in immediate connection with it ;. and large plains were 
reported to exist at no great distance. So» with ^e general 
concurrence of the n^mbersof the preliminary expedition (with 
the exeepHon of one gentleman, who was known to be anxious 
to have the settlement in the ndghbourhood of Auckland, and 
whose prejudices oi^»n showed themselyes stronger than his 
judgment), the settlers were disembairkedf taxi the survey oi 
the town of Nelson was commenced. It is very probable that 
had Captain TTakefidd's attention been directed to Cloody 
Biay, its connection with a site for a town and harbour in Qnceii 
Charlotte*s Sound would have been discovered. It cmitiaiied 
unknown for a long time afterwards ; no iniksation of it exists 
on the spot ; and the knowledge of the eonntiy possessed bjr 
the few EijTopeans (whaliers and other^ was very impei^set. 
One of the oldest of these residents^ in 1844, wh^ the pa« 
was for the first time explored by some o£ the settlers frmn 
Helson, described it as nothing but swamp, and impracticable 
for a road. But another reason for selecting Blind Bay existed : 
the members of the prelhuinary expecKtion laboured mktor 
coninderable apprehensimi that if their setldJement were placed 
too near Welfington, the absorption of thdr labour by that 
more advanced settlement ¥MmM follow ftfrerystroi^ feelings 
of jealousy are- stated to hare existed mi tbas head; and lit|le 
doubt exists among those who remember the drcumstanees^thal 
any attempt to locate tiie Helsoir settlemaxt in Ckuc^ Bay 
would have met with the strongest ^posi^on from the hmd* 
purchasers and other members of the eapecBtion. 

The consequence, however, of its present loeation is, that it 
has been necessary to have reeouise to other places than Blind 
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Bay to obtain the qaantity of land required for the Nelson 
scheme ; Massacre Bay on the west, and Cloudy Bay on the 
east, having both been taken into the limits of the settlement* 
The connection between these districts is by no means easy, and 
will eventually give them the character rather of three settle- 
ments than one, though roads can no doubt be effected between 
them in time. 

Massacre Bay is at present only accessible from Nelson by 
sea, the distance being about fifty miles; but there is a 
possibility of making a road over the hills which separate it 
from Blind Bay, by a route which was explored by Mr. 
Heaphy in 1844, and subsequently by Messrs. Reay and 
Murray. The greatest defect of Massacre Bay is the absence 
of a good harbour, the rivers which exist in it only affording 
access for the smallest vessels ; and though there is a tolerable 
roadstead behind the islands of Tata, it is from four to six 
miles from the best part of the land where shipping operations 
would be required. The district is a very pretty one; the 
greater portion heavily timbered, and the land extremely good. 
Coal and lime exist in it, both accessible at the surface on the 
bank of a small river (the Motupipi), in which they can at 
once be put on board vessels of fifteen or twenty tons burden. 
Of the two sections known to a certainty to contain these 
minerals, one, on which they have already worked, became the 
private property of the Company at the selection of rural 
lands ; the other belongs to Major Baker, of Wellington. The 
gross amount of level land in this bay is estimated at 45,000 
acres, of which at least 25,000 are fit for agriculture. The 
greater part of it h^ been surveyed for rural sections, and a 
considerable number were selected there, generally with medium 
orders of choice. 

Blind Bay contains about 60,000 acres of land sufficiently 
level for agriculture ; but not above one-half of this is of a 
quality adapted for that purpose. It is generally free from 
timber, but covered with fern; and in the svrampy parts, 
forming « margin half a mile deep on the south and east. 
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neftr the tea, with flax. The latter description of land was 
considered, at the period of the original selection of suburban 
sections, as nearly worthless ; much of it was selected for the 
very latest orders; and some considerable portions, though 
only a few miles from the town, were left out of the suburban 
surreys altogether. It has now, however, proved to be the 
best land in the district, is easily drained and cleared, and bears 
Tery heavy crops. The fern land is also good when the fern 
grows strong and high, though, when the vegetation is stunted, 
it of cdurse indicates a poor soiU But 'on some fern land, 
cultivated on a large sqde, from thirty to thirty-five bushels of 
wheat per acre have been grown without manure, proving that 
it only requires proper culture to make it good land. Much of 
the farming in a new colony is done in a very slovenly way ; 
and poor returns are sometimes charged to the soil which 
ought to be attributed to the want of skill in the farmer, or the 
want of labour expended upon it. The scanty capital of new 
colonists also prevents the improvement of poor lands; and no 
doubt, much that for the first generation or two will be looked 
on as worthless, will eventually be brought profitably under 
cultivation, as the art of husbandry progresses, and the means 
of carrying it on more scientifically increase. 

A purely fern district at first affords little or no pasturage 
for cattle or sheep; scarcely even goats will live upon it. In 
Blind Bay, however, there has always been some grass, and 
as the stock have increased the grass increased also in a won* 
derful degree, so that it is now capable of maintaining a very 
considerable quantity. It has been owing in great degree 
to the semi-pastoral nature of the district, and consequent 
increase of stock, that the settlement has been able to stand 
its ground among the difficulties with which it has been sur* 
rounded. 

Cloudy Bay, with Wairau Plain and Valley, forms, how- 
ever, the most extensive and most valuable portion of the 
settlement. The whole of that district is somewhat of the 
shape of a skate-fish— a broad level plain, 8 or 10 miles wide, 
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at the head of Cloudy Bay, nnining inland for 18 miks^^ 
it suddenly converges to a width of 2 or 3 miles, equally lend 
with the plain helow, and exten^ng from 40 to 50 milea ftir» 
ther inland. Though it appears level, or may in a general 
description be so spoken of, there is a very considerable but 
gradual fall firom the head of the valley to the sea, probably 
not less than 2,000 feet in 50 miles, but it is not perceptible to 
the traveller. The land fbr 4 or 5 miles from the sea is 
covered with flax and other strong vegetatioui and is gene- 
rally swampy, but of excellent quality, and capable appa- 
rently, like that in Blind Q&y^ of easy drainage; fi)r the next 
8 or 10 miles it is dry, covered witii long grass^ and generally 
of good qualit}^ beyond this it continues grassy, the land 
getting lighter the fUrther you advance up ^e country^ till 
the last 16 or 18 miles^ which are very poor and stcmy^ otdj 
fit for grazing purposes. At the very extrenuty there wee a 
few miles of forest. Several portions of the district (chiefly 
in the valley) are very stony, which were mnitted. from, the 
surveys, and have no value except for pasture* The whole 
district, however, contains a great abimdanoe of excdlent 
agricultural land; but itff principal value at present n to 
be found in the fertile pasture with which it is dothed from 
end to end, induing the wlude of the hills wMdi bound it on 
the eastern side, which present some of the finest sheep-runs 
in the world, and extend all the way to the east coast by Ci^ 
Campbell, and so southward to the KaOtora Mountains; It 
is difficult to esUmate the quantity of stock which may bate- 
after be depastured in this district, but it will oertdnly bt 
very great Since it was placed at the disposal of this, sefti^ 
tlement, the flock-owners have be^ hasteniog into it, and 
considerable importations of sheep and catde have been efibete^ 
and are likely to continue. The first fleck-owner who ivn^ 
tured into it, cGd so befbre the ^strict was purchased by 
Crovemor Gr^^ when the undertaking was not wdthont. risk 
of interference from the Natives; Thii was Mr. Morae^ a gen^ 
tleman thoroughly quahfiedto act^ pioneer in a new eounti^ 
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Gonnocted with the Wdrau on the east are the Wake- 
field Downs , or Kaipara*to-hau, a district very similar to 
the Wfdrao, but eontaining only about 20,000 acres. It 
WIS surveyed for Eural Lands, and many sections selected 
there. 

The whole, contents of the Wairau and Wakefield Downs 
are about 200^000 acres of level land. Of this, from one-half 
to two-thirds are fitted for agriculture, though the lighter 
portions, for reasons already alluded to, are not at present very 
highly estimated by the settlers. 

There is not at present any very easy connection between 
Blind Bay and the Wairau. A heavy mountain ridge divides 
the two, altogether impassable, except in three places. The 
earnest of these passes, indeed the only one at present practi- 
cable for horses or other live-stodc, is 50 miles south of Kelson, 
and enters the upper part of the Wairau Valley at a point 60 
miles from Cloudy Bay, making the whole distance from bay 
to bay 110 miles. Another pass exists about 12 miles south of 
Nelson, and enters the Wairau 16 or 17 miles below the first- 
mentioned : but it is one of very considerable difficulty, and at 
present altogether unavailable. A third, which will probably 
be the road to the Wairau, enters the mountains a mile north- 
ward of If elson, by the Matai River, which flows through the 
town; it crosses the upper part of the Felorus, and enters 
the Wairau by the Kaituna Valley, three or four miles down 
the plain, and not above 15 miles from the sea. This pass 
presents some difficulties, but <^ly such as moderate en- 
gineering skill and esq^nditure would overcome. If it should 
be adopted, it will bring the best part of the Wairau Plain 
within about 30 miles of Nelson, and give a degree of identity 
to the two districts which they can never possess vdthout. 

The general character of the soil of tiiis settlement, as in 
most parts of Kew Zealand, is lightness. No heavy clays 
or stiff marls are met with, but the light lands we have, 
idien moderately cultivated, break ^p as fine as garden 
ground. 
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Owing to the raperior climate, and the absence of many 
causes of destruction to the seed while in the ground, \vhidi 
occur elsewhere, a high degree of fertility might be expected; 
and considering the inferior description of much of the culti- 
vation, compared with what is exercised in England, such 
fertility does appear to exist. The average produce given in 
the Governmeut Returns for 1845, which does not appear 
far from the truth, is— wheat, per acre, 24 busheb; barley, 
25 ; oats, 21 ; potatoes, 6 tons ; turnips, 24 tons. To those 
who have heard of *' crack*' fbrms in England giving sixty 
bushels of wheat to the acre, this may seem a low return; 
but the average fertility of the wheat land of Great Britam is 
generally estimated at not more than twenty-four bushels per 
acre, — exactly the same as is returned here, with inferior 
modes of agriculture. In a Return made by the Marshal of 
the State of New York, in 1845, it appears that the average of 
wheat in that State is only 13 bushels to the acre, of barley 
30, and oats not more than 26; and it is stated that the 
average in Virginia, in Washington's time, was as low. The 
flax land in New Zealand, with very little labour bestowed 
upon it, is capable of returning at least forty bushels of wheat 
to the acre, and good fern land (when properly worked, par- 
ticularly if manure be used) will probably give little, if any, 
less. The wire- worm is said to make its appearance in the 
wet grounds, but from most of the other pests of the husband- 
man, including the turnip fly, we are enturely free. 

It is almost unnecessary 'to say anything of the climate of 
Kelson. The extreme salubrity and excellence of that of the 
whole colony is universally known and admitted. The test 
which King Charles applied to the English climate, that 
there were more days in the year when people could be in 
the open air than anywhere else, applies with considerably 
more force here. With a very great amount of sunshiny 
the heat is never excessive, or ever disagreeable ; while, with 
an abundance of rain, there is no continual wet season. The 
only defect in any part of New 2^1and is, that there is too 
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mncli wind to be agreeable ; not that it blows harder than it 
blows on the English coast at times, but it blows hard of)ener. 
In this respect, however, Nelson is, I believe, the most favoured 
place in the country. The wind, though for about three 
months in the spring and summer it blows fresh for days to- 
gether, is seldom violent or tempestuous, and in the winter it 
blows very little indeed ; days and even weeks almost perfectly 
calm, with brilliant sunshine by day, and magnificent moonlight 
at night, occurring at that season. In the other settlements 
of New Zealand, it is not unusual, in extraordinarily fine 
weather, to hear the observation — " This is Nelson weather,'* 
though their own is much above the average of English wea- 
ther. Of the general mildness of the climate, an idea may be 
gathered from the fact that the flocks of sheep frequently lamb 
in mid- winter in the open country; and unless there happens 
to be an unusually heavy rain or severe frost at the very time 
of lambing, a very small per centage of losses— perhaps not 
above five to ten per cent.— will occur. Geraniums, fuchsias, 
senotheras, picotees, and other summer flowers of England, 
continue to blossom in Nelson during the winter months. One 
peculiarity of the climate may be noticed, which is, that there 
are in ^t only two seasons— the summer, and what we call 
winter. There are no transition seasons of spring and autumn, 
or at all events hardly perceptible as such ; and their absence 
is the more observed from the fact, that nearly all the indi- 
genous trees are evergreen, so that there is no periodical fall 
or renewal of the leaf— a circumstance to be regretted by the 
admirer of the picturesque, were it not compensated bj the 
fact, that the forests maintain their usual verdure aU the 
winter long. 

The population of Nelson in 1848 was 3,090, exclusive of a 
German settlement which was formed in the year 1844, which^ 
settlement comprises about 100 persons. This, with the in- 
crease by births and immigration, will, at the present time, 
make the population 4,000 for the district, including Waka- 
puaka, Waimea, Motueka, Moutere, Biwaka» Massacre Bay, 
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^e dstrict of the oosl mines, Waiimii, and Qxiee« Charlotte^f 
Sound. 

Of thb number by ibr tbe krger portion k engaged in agii- 
cnltoral and pastoral pursuits ; the number of those following 
handicraft trades being <mly 209. Indeed, Nelson has been 
from the commencement a pastoral and agricultural colony. 
Not being adapted ^^r commercial pursuits, the people wisely 
turned their attention to the productions of the soil; and, 
though much smaller in numbers, they have surpassed in this 
respect the effinrts of the more populous neighbouring set- 
tlemoits. 

But, like their neighbours, iheir attentieai has been chie% 
turned to stockfarming, for the reasons enumerated in ihe pre- 
ceding chatter. The total quantity of land under cultivation 
in 1848 was 3,332 acres, being upwards of 1,000 acres more 
than were cultivated in Wellington. The number of stock of 
all kinds in Nelson was, in 1848, upwards of 50,000, in about 
the same proportions as at Wellington ; but since the Wairau 
plains have been added to the settlement, the importation of 
stock from the Australian colonies have been extensive; and 
these, together with the natural increase, have by this time 
more than doubled the pastoral resources of the settlement. 

The native population in this settlement, it will be seen, is 
not considerable, the total number being only 615. They all 
reside at a considerable distance from the town of Nelson;— 
<me pah or village being about ten miles north (Wakapuaka), 
another eighteen miles westward (Motueka), and the rest in 
Massacre £ay^ at a dktanoe of fifty miles. They are extremely 
peaceable and well inclined, and, since the aettlement of the 
land-claims in 1844, have made great progress in agriculture 
and commerce, having last year neariy 800 acres of land in 
cultivation, of which 340 were in wheat. The proportion of 
cultivated land per head is nearly as great as among the Euro- 
fieans— 770 : 615 native : : 3,465 : 2,867 European. The greater 
part of the com grown by them is brought to market; and 
they are quite xv^ to the importance of holding their stock till 
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toward the close of4he year, \Then prices are higb. When the 
Croyemor was here in 1846, one of them suggested to him the 
propriety of prohibiting the importation of flour from Sydney, 
comphuning that it brought down the price of what they grew. 
Another was debating the price of some barley with a brewer ; 
the brewer said that barley should come down, because labour 
was cheaper than it had been ; then said the native, ' Your 
beer must come down too, for you get the barley for "less.* 
They show by fiuch remarks that they understand quite enough 
of trade to drive a good bargain for themselves, and indeed 
they seldom if ever fiEtil in getting the best price going for what 
they have to sell. They are very fond of horses, more for 
riding than for agricultural purposes ; their ploughing having, 
I believe, been generally done by European teams working for 
them at 1/. per acre. They will buy nothing but mares, having 
a great desire to have 'pickaninny* horses of their own. The 
first foal they had at one of the pahs was carefuUy put into the 
enclosure of their church when they were coming over to Nel- 
son for a fortnight. There was no herbage, but they lefl some 
kits of raw potatoes with it, forgetting to give it any water. 
Of course when they returned, their pet was dead, to their 
great dismay and disappointment. I have not heard of their 
having any cows or other stock than horses ; though at Otaki, 
in the northern island, I believe the natives have cows, and 
make good butter. Their social habits will probably prevent 
their becoming stockmen and shepherds, those employments 
being of a solitary nature; but they will no doubt grow a large 
proportion of the com consumed in, or exported from, the 
colony. In that employment they will be able to compete with 
the Europeans, notwithstanding the superior skill of the latter, 
on account of the command of labour which they possess, hav- 
ing among themselves no wages to pay, and not being affected 
by the scarcity of the commodity which European agriculturists 
in. colonies so often suffer from. 

"' The advancement in civilization which these natives have 
made} is to be attributed entirely to their juxtaposition with 

li 
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Unropean colonists, 'witli the exception of llieir elanentary end 
religious education, which they appear to have received chiefly 
irom Mr. Ironside, formerly Wesleyan missionary at Clonty 
Bay. The example and success of the colonists have stimoUited 
their industry, and led them to inutate their proceedings. It 
proves in a great degree the wisdom of the scheme devised by 
the Company for intermixing the two races; und, judging of 
what has occurred here, no doubt can exist that had not unne- 
cessary obstacles been interposed elsewhere, the same ccmse- 
quence would have followed in every part of the Company*^ 
settlements. In Nelson the protector and missionary influenee 
has scarcely been brought to bear upon the natives at all : 
there has been no protector; and though two missionaries 
(Church of England and Wesleyan) have been stationed here, 
yet, having charge of the European population also, and find- 
ing it convenient or necessary to reside almost entirely in the 
town, whicii the natives only \mt occasionally and for short 
periods, they have in fact exercised scarcely any influence over 
them. The existence of a good market for tiieir produce, and 
a supply of European goods purchaseable with it, have beoi 
the principal motives to the adoption by them of peaceable and 
industrious habits ; and, Hvii^ as they do in the midst of «n 
European popidation engaged in agriculture and other crafts, 
they have, without any durect instruction, learned for them- 
selves as much as is necessary to enable them to compete widi 
the settlers. I believe that the result may be attributed almoBt 
entirely to the absence of that med^esome spirit on the part of 
Government which in other settlements took shape in the pco- 
tectorship; and to the insondanoe, or engagements in otiicr 
perhaps more spiritoal ^ares, of the missionades etatiimed bene. 
The natives have been left to the infloenee of natural nuitira, 
and of die good example of a friendly, mdnsferioiis, and ctviliaed 
population ; and the result is, that they present as &voiinilile 
a ^lecimen of the capability of the race for dvilintioB aa I 
have anywhere met with. About Hiree yvaza ago (wiien ibey 
were less advanced than tii^ are now), I iu^^enied to be «* a 
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pah in Qneen Charlotte'^ Sound (CMcoknrry), when several of 
our Matneka natives, who had been to the northern island, 
arrived. l%ere were several canoes full of them, and tiiej 
came on a &hort visit to the natives resident there. The supe- 
riority of the Motueka natives in every particular-— counte- 
nances, manners, and general appearance-^was most remark- 
able. The Okokurry natives looked really like savages — 
they were morose, unaccommodatiog, and unintelligent. The 
Motueka ones were cheerful, obliging, and vivacious. I know 
no other cause for the difference, than the intercourse with 
Europeans whidi the one enjoyed the advantage €£, and to 
which the other were strangers. 

^ As theWairau is now a part of this settlement, it maynotbe 
out of place to refer to the number and character of the natives 
there. A very common impression appears to have existed in 
England, that the savages who ocnnmitted the massacre in that 
district had their homes and habitual rendences there; indeed, 
it 18 so assumed in more than one of the documents which pro- 
ceeded from the Government both in England and the colony; 
and inferences have been drawn from it, unfavourable to the 
conduct of the sufferers on that occasion. The statement has, 
however, been often contradicted, and has no foundation. 
Ranparaha, Rangihaiata, and the others engaged in that affiur, 
are well known to reside permanently and solely on the other 
side of €ook*s Strait, and since that event have never been 
across to the Wairau. Hie natives who do rende there (or 
rather partly there and partiy in Pttrt Underwood) are only 
about fifty souls, consisting of a lew of the survivors of ifae 
Rai^tani, the original possessors of the district, the rest of 
whom Ranparaha exterminated, and a few of his own tribe the 
Kgatitoas. They are perfectly pacific, and eagetgoii in cokivatt 
ing a few acres <^ the reserve made for them by the present 
Governor when he purchased the district. Kot the dligfatet- 
•{prehension of any annojance from them is or need be fdt by 
•ettlers in the Wairan. 

«The portlbr the Wairaa district will beat W«lloIn,«iliie 
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soQtfa side of Queen Charlotte*s Sound. The following account 
of this and other harbours on the southern shore of Cook*s 
Strait, 13, for the most part, taken from the report of a com- 
mittee, appointed to choose the site of a shipping town for the 
newly granted district. 

** The immediate vicinity of Fort Underwood to the ocean is 
the first and obvious advantage of its position, on which it is 
unnecessary to dilate. The next is its being situated to the 
southward of Cook*s Strait, on which account it may perhaps 
be looked upon at first sight, as far as position alone is con- 
cerned, as the natural outlet for the produce of the Wairau 
Plain, and the probably much more extensive districts still 
further to the south. As no harbour exists between Port 
Underwood and Banks* Peninsula, the northern half of the 
whole country lying between these two localities may fairly be 
considered as the natural appendage of the former; and its 
accessibility, without the necessity of entering the Strait, would 
be a circumstance, if not counterbalanced by others, greatly in 
its favour with reference to communication with the part of the 
country last mentioned. Another advantage, arising from the 
position of Port Underwood, on which some stress has occa* 
sionally been laid, is that which Colonel Wakefield, in his 
journal, describes as * the only one it offers over the neigh- 
bouring harbours* — ^viz., Mts vicinity to the whaling-grounds, 
for the shore parties to run to.* This circumstance probably 
also made it in former years a favourite harbour for the whale- 
ships themselves. In either case, the advantage presented is a 
very temporary and precarious one, as long -continued fishing 
is well known to cause the whales to abandon, sometimes for 
many years, the grounds on which it has been carried on. Of 
late years, each season has been getting worse than the pieced* 
ing ones in Port Underwood ; and, last year, not one whale 
was catight within its boundaries. 

" Port Underwood divides itself into two arms at the upper 
or northern part. The shores of the main harbour, and of 
both of these wins, may be described as consisting of a sucoes- 
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9&€m, of eoves, ibrmed by span from the moantains, deflcendiog 
into the barbour and its branches at nearly right angles to the 
direction of the latter. As the prevalent winds are nearly up 
and down the harbour, these spurs of course afford on one side 
or the other shelter from each wind in turn. But these coves 
are all of them of small extent, and no one of them could 
apparently afford shelter for a considerable amount of ship- 
ping. The inconvenience arising from vessels being' obliged 
to lie in diflerent coves, or on the opposite side of the harbour 
to that on which the town would necessarily have to be 
placed, need hardly be remarked upon. In other particulars 
of accommodation for shipping and convenience for trade, Port 
Underwood is a satisfactory' harbour enough ; the holding- 
ground in the coves being good, the beach sufficiently shelving 
for the erection of wharfs at moderate expense, and wood and 
water to be had in plenty. 

*^ Between Port Underwood and the Wairau districts there 
Is one such communication by water, and one by land. You 
may send produce down the Wairau river to Cloudy Bay, 
and 80 to Port Underwood, the distance being ten miles. But 
ibe river has a bar across its mouth, which makes this an 
operation not to be risked with any wind but one off shore. 
The north-westerly wind is such a wind. It generally pre- 
Tails — and then the bar is crossed with safety. But when-^ 
ever this wind is violent, there is the impossibility, for small 
▼essels certainly, to get into Port Underwood ; while nothing 
but boats, or decked vessels of very small draught, could cross 
the bar at all. The depth of water on the bar was said by 
tome persons to be eight feet, by others fifteen. What is 
certain is, that it varies according to the previpus weather— » 
a continuance of south-easterly winds raising the bar con- 
siderably, while north-westerly gales, or large floods in the 
Wairau river, probably lower it as much. The delays and 
tviks to be created by this obstacle in the export or import of 
any goods will, it is evident, be great and expensive. 
^ The inland path runs from the plain over the spurs be- 
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tiraea the coves just mendoned, and dcBcend^td the aeMCoast 
IB each of them. Some of* onr party, as has been said, tried 
this load, and describe the first hill as eaoesaiyely steqp*^ 
iftdeed, so near a perpendicnlar in its ascent, that they were 
obliged to elunber and drag themsdves up it by the bushes 
growing oat of its rocky sides. The path then runs along the 
ridgeofthehill, which is narrow and rocky in most parts. H 
descends to White*s Cove, then goes over a much logger hill, 
though j^esentiag somewhat fewer difficulties, into BMst 
Hood*8 Bay. Another ascent and descent takes it into Ooeaii 
Bay, in Port Underwood. From Ocean Bay to Guard*s Bay, 
the hiH-qpnr requires steps cat in the footpath here and 
there, which will give a toleraHy correct idea of its steepaen. 

" Ocean Bay is the first boy <n: cove withm Bort Uada> 
wood, on the western side. It mi^ oontimi aboi^ a hundred* 
or one hundred and fifty acres at the outside, of le^ land. 
Guard*s Core has a very nmdi smaller qomtity. At tiie 
head of the western arm there is the ajqsearanee (as seen fiiooi 
the hill between the two last-named coves) of a sooKwhali 
larger pieee of nearly level knd; but while the extoit efica 
«f this is comparatively ins^uificant, its Stance from the 
Wairau, and the greatly increased difficoHies of making a road 
over all the intervening spnrs, p«t it out of the ^pM^ion as ikm 
site of a town in the conneetion proposed. The two fixal* 
named coves, then, are ^ on^ ones thai could be loc^ced 
iqKm as available; bat, in the first place, it is toleraUy certeia 
ihat the two together would not afford the requisite quantiigr 
of level land; and, fkrther, any town laid out there would bat 
effectually divided into twa separate and independent parts bgp 
tiie mountain-spur between than, 

** But now let us consider the eapal^tics of the harixw at 
Waitohi (which it has been proposed to call Newton Bi^V 
taking the several partictdars above-mentioned in the ssme 
order as before. If Queen Chariotte"^ Sound is not so well 
situated as PcHrt Underwood, as the natural oatkt fi»r the 
produce of the country south of the Straits, it has in the same 
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degree the advantage of Port Undeiwood, aa an inlet for the 
pToductB of foreign ooontnea. For all ships coming from the 
-wcatwardf in which moai of such products are brought, but 
especially for those from the Australian colonies, it is prefer- 
able, as not requiring the passage of the narrow part of the 
Srtraits* The only part of whsit can properly be considered the 
Straits which it is necessary to sail through to reach Queea 
Charlotte*s Sound, has this peculiar advantage ; that its western 
const is formed of a close succession of deep, safe, and easily 
aceesaiUe harbours— Port Hiu:dy, Admiralty Bay, Port Grore, 
and the Sound itself, the wide mouths of which, like the spaces 
between the opened fingers of a hand, lie almost at right 
ai^es to the direction of the prevalent winds (the south-east 
and north-west), so at all times to afford the readiest shelter 
fjcomboth. 

^ The position of Queen Charlotte*s Sound with reference to 
tbe o]^x)site coast of the Stnuts—the southern coast of the 
Northern Island— is a circumstance greatly in its &voar. There 
k no harbour from Wellington all round the coast to Hoki- 
anga. The water communication will be easier between the 
whole of this coast north of Porirua and Queen Charlotte's 
Sound than between the same coast, and Port I^icholson itself, 
whether south-easterly or north-westerly winds are blowing. 
Therefore, the fine grazing districts about Manawatu, and to 
the south of Cape Egmont, so long as the sea continues to 
be the best communication between them and a seaport, would 
probably draw much of their supplies, and export much of their 
produce, from Queen Charlotte's Sound ; and the Maori trade 
()f all the coast and district alluded to would naturally be 
liable to be drawn into the same channel. This, of course, 
leaves to Port Nicholson the advantage of the regular and 
certain communication by land, as soon as roads may be made ; 
but till then it may be considered as compensating for the 
advantage Port Nicholson would, perhaps, have over Queen 
Chariotte*8 Sound, in supplying and exporting firom the d]»> 
tciets to the southward of the Elaikoras at furthest, till equally 
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extenave lines of roads be made, or till a town at Bankir 
Peninsula shall become the natural recipient of the imports 
and exports of the more southern portion of the last-named 
districts. 

** For facility of ingress and egress, Queen Charlotte*s Soand 
IS well known to yield to few harbours, if any, in the world. 
The only circumstance that makes any particular caution 
requisite is the set of the tides — the flood to the northern, the 
ebb to the southern head of the sound. * In sailing either in 
or out with little wind/ as Captain Cook sa3rs, ' attention most 
be had to this.* But as the entrance is nine miles wide, thia 
;s a difficulty easily avoidable. Its great advantage in this 
respect is, that it lies, as has been said, at right angles to the 
direction of the prevailing winds in the Straits. 

•* But the harbour at Waitohi (Newton Bay) is from twenty 
to twenty-five miles from the entrance, and the position so far 
inland, has been mentioned as an objection. That immediate 
contiguity to the outer seas would be preferable, would perhaps 
be taken for granted, thought to ships from a distance this 
circumstance is of no great account. To show how slight an 
objection is this, it is only necessary to consider the character 
of the sound itself. In the words of the glorious seaman 
quoted from above, ' It is, at the entrance, three leagues broad, 
and is a collection of the finest harbours in the world.* * The 
tides in the sound,* says Captain Chaffers, who surveyed some 
of the creeks and bays in the strait some years ago, * are re* 
gular, the soundings from Motuara Island (at the mouth) 
gradually deepen from seven and eight to thirty and thirty* 
five fathoms mid-channel. The shores on both sides are bold, 
and may be approached with safety to one cable's distance. In 
case of night coming on, good anchorage can be found in the 
coves on either side of the sound.' 

'* The water continues deep almost to the head of the sound, 
and its width diminishes very gradually. It is two or three 
miles wide for the most part, between the south end of Tory 
Channel and Newton Bay. The projecting points on the 
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opposite ndes of the lonnd at Newton Baj were by ereiy one 
on board considered to be at least from one mile and three- 
quarters to two miles apart, and the sound widens again above 
these points. Then the soundings give twentj«two to twenty*, 
three fathoms. 

*' With such a breadth and uniform depth of water, with 
the same abundance of deep and safe coves and harbonrs, 
with a singular freedom from rocks, and shoals, and sand- 
banks, every one will agree, it may be supposed, that the 
upper part of the sound, even above Newton Bay, deserves, 
as well as the lower, the terms in which Colonel Wakefield, in 
bis excellently written journal, describes the sound in generaL 
* On the whole,' says he, ' considering the position and capa- 
bilities of Queen Charlotte's Sound, whether with a view to its 
becoming a port for homeward*boand vessels to take in cargo 
and provisions, a safe channel of communication between the 
western part of the Straits and Fort Nicholson and the eastern 
coast, or as a situation for docks and ship-building, it is of the 
first importance, and cannot be spoken of in too high terms.* 

^ For a town site, the land at the head of this bay presents 
all the requisite capabilities in a most satisfactory degree. 
Between the bay and the valley at the back spreads a flat» 
which contains between two hundred and three hundred acres 
of land, at the most moderate computation. A little river 
winds through it, which, though not navigable for boats foA 
many yards above its mouth, may be considered sufficient to 
supply a town with fresh water all the year round. Two or 
three other small brooks were still running in the midsummer 
months, in which your committee's visit was paid. There is 
plenty of timber for building and fuel in the wooded valley 
behind, and on most of the neighbouring hills ; and the flat is 
sufficiently high in most places to make drainage easy. The 
water frontage strictly belonging to the town site is not very 
considerable, but may extend to a quarter of a mile in length, 
the best part of it being formed by a low abrupt bank, on 
which the town flat terminates in the middle of the head of the 
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baj. A. UtUe creek* or lagpom, om the east ude ef this, Is 
separated from the bay itself by a narrow spit or bank of xoiad^ 
which boats might pass at high water. The shore round this 
might be inchided in the water frontage, which, however^ 
might be indefinitely extended by building at the foot of the 
hilla on each wde the head of the bay, w^ere, as has been 
said, are from four to five &t^oms water a boat*s loigth off 
shore. 

** But all these latter advantages are doubled by the ex* 
istenoe of another bay or cove la the immediate neighbourhood 
of tiie one just described* This cove, which it has been 
proposed to call Mlton Bay, lies a little to the north-^ast of 
it, and is separated &om it by a narrow neck or peninsula 
of hills, joined to the mam land by a level isthmus. The 
level spreads round the heads of both bays, running about 
three nules in length, by half a mile in breadth, from the 
top of one bay to that of the others and losing itself in the 
Waitohi and Tua Marina Pass. There is, in fact,, one ex- 
tensive town-site abutting on two bays. Milton Bay is ia 
Uself also an excellent harbour, though more open to the 
sound than the other; the soundings are as regular, the water 
generally as deep* The only circumstance that makes it in- 
fbrior to Nevfiosi Bay or Waitohi being» first, that the water 
shoals more gradually in the former than in the latter, so that 
the three and a half and four fathoms depth, which is finrnd 
a hundred yards firom the shore in Newton Bay, is three 
hundred yards at least off shore in Milton Bay ; and, secondly^ 
that the bay itself is three miles further from the Wairan 
Plain. The first drcumstance would make the throwing out 
of wharfs into deep water three times as expensive as it would 
be in Newton Bay. The second would increase the expense of 
the road, and the distance to carry produce; although the 
additional tract consisting of firm and level land, the increased 
expense of the road would be but trifling.** 
On this head Mr. Bell has added the following : — 
*' The proceedings in connection with the new town at Newloa 
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Bty (Waitohi) hasf^ beta leported from time ta time, and it 
only remftiQfl to say tint the survey is jiist completed, and that 
tile sdectioQs will take place i^beut the middk of May. The 
importance of Kewton Bay as the best port for the Wairau, and 
<^the whole of the m^piificent harbour of Queen CharlotteV 
Sonmd, has been so often pointed out that I would not have 
afpam refbrred to it had it not been &r the feeling which at one 
time seemed to exist (as I beUeve on mistaken grounds) in 
fitrcmr of the Pylorus Sound. 

^'The Pelorus is a ^ace hardly known^ shallowing very 
mneh at the head, and of a not easy access from the Northern 
iriaad in rough weather; cannot be fetched even from Porima 
in a wurth-wester; liea at the head of Admiralty Bay, with 
islands and ree& to pass before it can be reached; and can 
iMfirer (as a glance at the map wilf show) be a calling place on 
tlie way to and from Wellington. Now, nothing is more 
ODMmon than fmr yessels leariag Wellington for Sydney or 
Tkboxt Town^ with a northrwe^c, to cross over to Queai 
€3iarlotte*s Somid, and wait for the south-easter, against which, 
if it Uew strongs diey eonld not inve got out of Port Nichol- 
son; and tiiis is one of the dreumstane^ that give the Sound 
rach an advantage over the PelcMrus. A town in this last 
place would be of no use to Ndson, and would never grow into 
importimQe itsdf ; a town in the Sound was never pretended to 
be of use to Ndson ; bixt would cssiaiaJj become, in the course 
of years, one of the pkees of greatest ccmsequence in the islands. 
Qaeen Charlotte*s Sound is aa estuary of immense extent, 
possessing numberksa harbours with deep water, nearly all of 
wbich are land-locked, and em^mpassed by densely wooded : 
hills.; and in which vessels of any size can drop, and take in • 
the timber, to which the hands of men will one day give a 
Tslne. It is a harbour of reftige from the gales which sweep 
the coast of the North Island from Gape Egmont to Palliser 
bead; is perfectly well known to all mariners in these seas, 
and its shores will, in the sure hereafter, receive the produce 
oiUbo whok west eoast of the Ncurthem Island, from Mokau to 
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Otaki, oomprisiDg millions of acres of lerel land, tbe most 
fertile and lovely in all New Zealand. There is no harbour in 
that long coast line save the New Plymouth roadstead (which 
is, by the way, far better than usually supposed, as my long 
Beport upon its merits satisfied the Directors), and the half* 
dozen rive? mouths, navigable for small craft only : but one 
wind, blowing the greater part of the year, will bring these 
small craft, without difficulty or danger, into Queen Charlotte's 
Sound, and save them the passage through the Straits, sa 
dreaded by all who hate rough weather, with the ineyitable 
nuisance of a five hours* beat into Port Nicholson afterwards. 
I know every inch of the coast line I refer to, and have been 
through Cook*s Strait and in and out of Wellington Harbour 
more than five-and-twenty times; I have, moreover, poked 
about the islands and bays iSetween Nelson and Cape Camp- 
bell, and I know that, blow north-west or south-east, a vessel 
that can hold her own can get into Qaeen Charlotte*s Sound 
when she can get nowhere else in the whole length of the 
Straits. I never had but one opinion, and that was, that on 
the shores of the Sound would tiie capital of New Zealand be 
founded. Wellington will always hold the trade of the eastern 
coast of the North Island, and will divide the trade of the east 
coast of the South Island, below the Kaikouras, with the 
harbour of Port Victoria, Otago, and others ; but it will not 
keep against Queen Charlotte*s Sound the commerce of the 
immense tracts on the west coast of the Northern Island. And 
if ever a population be located ini this colony, such as shall 
require a site for a capital worth the name, it will be fixed in a 
spot as superior to most others in its truly centrical position, its 
climate, and its commercial capabilities, as it is (except by 
Taranaki) unrivalled for picturesque beauty." 

We will add to these remarks, three letters formerly addressed 
by Mr. J. Ward, long a settler at Nelson, to the author. They 
will be found full of that practical information which forms the 
best guide to the intending emigrant. 

^ I will give you a short outline of the expenses that must 
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necessarily be incurred in order to commence with a farm of 
fifty acres at Nelson ; it may vary a little in the other settle* 
ments ; I only mention Nelson because I know nothing of the 
other settlements personally. The fitly acres of land at Nelson 
would cost you, to buy it— if near town, or within five or six 
miles of it, and being good flax land— 150/. per section of fifty 
acres ; if inferior land, within that distance, 50/. to 100/. ; if at 
a greater distance, less in proportion, especially bad land, which 
at a distance from town is unsaleable; no person would have it 
as a gift to cultivate it : quality and situation are the two main 
things to be attended to in selecting land in New Zealand ; but 
without buying the land it can be rented at a low rent, with a 
purchasing clause inserted in the lease, so that the tenant can 
buy it at any time within seven years at a given price, if he 
chooses. This is very convenient, and many sections are let at 
Nelson in this way. The rent of land varies according to the 
quality and situation — some sections are let at 2s. 6d. per acre 
per annum, some at 5«., and some 6^., for the first seven years ; 
but it is a general rule for the tenant] to have it rent-free for 
the first year, and sometimes for two years ; this is regulated 
by the apparent difficulties and expense that the land offers to 
get it in a state of cultivation. I will enclose my estimate of 
the first year*s expense, so that yon may form some idea what 
you can do in the Colony ; you must recollect the first year is 
the most difficult and expensive— during that, you will have all 
to buy and nothing to sell ; but after the first year the scale 
will be turned ; you will have plenty to sell and little to buy. 

Estimate ailudid to in above. 
Estimate of the necessary expenses to commence a farm at Nelson, New 
Zeftland— fifty acres at 5s, per acre per aLnum, for seven years, first year's 
rent free: — 

Wopden honse large enough for fire or SIX people £15 

(A good substantial briclc house of this size, SO/.) 
four working bollocks, 40/. ; plough, 61, ; harrows and roUer, 5/. ; 
cart, 12/. ; gear and small tools, 7/. 70 

Carryforward ISb 
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Brouglit forward. ...» ^...£86 

(Two fapnet wS coit 60/., and the hameat 6^ more ; Imllocka 
are ^ hni uitil the land ia ia « state of ooltivatioii.) 

Eencing a tea acre field 10 

(It would be cheapest to fence the whole in at once, 25/.) 
Seed for three acres wheat, 2^ boshels to the acre, at 6#. a bushel, 

say seTen bushels , 1 15 

Seed for foor acres barkgr, tiiree bndiels to the acre, it 4«. ». 14 

Seed for half acre potatoes „ 15 

Garden seeds and plants » 5 

One oow, a good one, 12/. ; a few pigs and fowls, 61 17 

Honsekeeping expenses for three of you for twelye 

months .....£50 

(After the first six months, you eonld hanre your 
own Tegetables, eggs, and fowls, ff you go the 
right way to work.) 

Famishing tiie hoase^ and i nc i de nt al expcnaas^.....*. 20 

■ 70 



£185 19 
(Suppose it takes 200/., as I hane allowed nothing for accidents 
or breakages— you may have a bullock die, or break the 
plough or ^KcL) 

At the end of the year your account irauld stnd that: — 

Value at the end 
of first year. 
Crops, three acres wheat, thirty busheb per acre, allowing the 

straw to pay expenses, at 5(. per bushel » £22 10 

Crops, two acres barley, forty bushels per acre, straw will more 

than pay eqienses at 4». per bushel 16 

Crops, half acre potatoes, four tons at 2/L per ton 8 

Cow and calf, 15/. ; pigs and poultry, 10/. ; sold butter and milk, 

6/.; two pigs, 1/.; twenty fowls at 9^., 15#. ..» 32 15 

Bullocks, cart, plough, ftc^ allow 5 per cent for wear and tear ... 66 10 

House and good8...„ 80 

iB^norements, ten acres land fenced, 10/. ; and six acres got in a 

good state of cultivation, 24/. 34 

ImproTements on four acres land, deared, ploughed, once har- 
rowed and roUad, at 2/1 « 8 

ImpTOTements by putting up oow-shed, p%-Bty, fowl-house, and 

tool-house, 6/.— loss for materials ; boards, 1/. 12#. ; nails, 6 lbs. 

at Id., 3#. (W.— y. 15#. 6rf. M 4 4 6 

£221 19 6 
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^Ibaverapposed you to effect these inqiroTements yoin> 
fidf. Although this may Yust appear to be a very glowing 
account, yet in reaKty it is a very lavounible one, and better 
than it will prove to be, except you are industrious, and evcryw 
thing is looked after well as it should be, and the land must be 
good. I see there has been 96/!. 5s. 6(L earned within the year 
— viz., by produce and increase of stock, 17 L 15«.; nett pro- 
duce of crops, 42Z. 16^. ; improvements, 40/. But you must 
bear in mind that you have much better prospects for the 
second year: you would be able to get twenty acres under 
crop the second year ; the &ye and a half acres would take but 
Tery little ci;dtivating for the second crop; you would have 
four times as much produce for sale ; and your eirpenses would 
not be one-fourth as much as the first year. At the end of the 
second year your accounts wonld stand thus :— 

Valw. 
Prooeeds of cropa, sold and unsold— vis., ten acres wheat, at 7/. 
per acre ; eight acres of barley, at 8/. per acre ; two acres of 

potatoes, at 12/. per acre £158 

Cows and pigs, increase since last year, 1^. ; produce sold, 121, ; 

Take last year, 26/.... „..„,..,„ „ 49 

Bnllodn, cart, &c., same as last year, having laid out 10/. in re- 
pairs „ 66 10 

House and goods, 30/.; improvements on the land, 40/.; con- 
tinned same as first year, 40/. Ill 

£S84 10 
Less kfr expenses— vie, materials and bnildrag a ham, 15/. ; 
honseko^ing, 20/.; rent, IfU, lOf.; simdiies, 10/.— lete ex- 

I lor the year ................................................... 57 10 



Total value at the end of aeoond year... ••......£327 

'* I have estimated these eipenses from actual experience at 
Jlelson, and I have only to say that the prices would be difie- 
lent in anew iettlement-^4he bulloda, cart, plough, and teed 
"would be dearer; then, in return, yocur batter, ^ggi, and milk 
would sell for doable as modi, uid yea would get a better 
pioe for your wheat and potatoes. If yoa eoold boy two or 
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* 

three cows at the commencement, it wonld increase yonr income 
considerably ; the young cows would soon make you increase 
the size of your dairy, and the young steers would soon be fit 
to assist the old ones, or you could increase the size of your 
ferm when you had suflSdent young stock to work it ;— this 
would cost you but very little, as you would have only to 
buy another plough, and two yokes and bows. 

** J. Ward.- 

"Dbar Sir,— lam glad to hear that my letter gave general 
satisfaction to yourself and friends; but, with respect to the 
natives, it never struck me to give you a detailed account of 
them. As for being afraid of them, it is out of the question. 
You have no occasion to trouble your head about the natives. 
There are but very few natives on the middle island, and those 
that are there are just as good and as well behaved as the white 
people. Where my brother-in-law (Captain F.) lives, about 
twenty miles from Nelson, there are a few natives— fifty or 
sixty— yet my sister is not the least afraid, although Captain F. 
is from home for two or three days together. They have never 
had a lock or bolt to their door since they have been there. I 
never locked or bolted my own door for the four years I was 
there, except it was when we were all from home ; so that, 
after this, do not let any fear of the natives enter your head. 

*^ You ask me about the rates and taxes : to this I can also 
give you a satisfactory answer. The revenue is collected by a 
duty of ten or twelve per cent, on goods imported ; spirits, 5s» 
per gallon ; tobacco, 2^. per lb. ; guns, powder, shot, and other 
munitions of war, 30 per cent. ; licenses for auctioneers and 
publicans, 30;.' or 40/. each, and all this together brings in 
nearly sufficient to pay the Government expenses. There are 
no poor-rates, church-rates, or assessed taxes of any kind; tea 
is from 2s. to 3». per lb.; sugar, moist, 3d, to 4d. ; clothes are 
nearly as cheap as in England. I would not advise you to take 
many goods with you for sale ; it is very well for a shopkeeper 
to take his own stores, but you will want your money soon 
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aftef you get ihare, and the goods that you have brought may 
be sellmg at a less price than you gave for them in England ; 
therefore, if you go to an old settlement, take but very few 
things with yon, only what you will want for your own use. 
Do not take any tables, chairs, or any lumbering goods of this 
kind— take small goods only that can be packed, and that will 
Bot be damaged by being knocked about a little, such as cups, 
plates, knives and forks, and all small household furniture. 
Take two hammers, ^mlets, saws, some reap-hooks and scythes, 
and the iron-work belonging to two scythe-sheaths ; some rub- 
bers; also, if convenient, take some nails — 1-inch, l)-inch, and 
2-inch board-nails, most of the latter, and some hinges for 
doors and gates. 

*« With respect to your brother, the best thing he can do is 
to stop and assist you for three years, and you find him eveiy- 
thing ; and ¥rith his 200/1 let him buy 150 sheep and two or 
three cows : if you are in a bad place for keeping sheep, you 
can mark them, and let some one look after them for him, by 
giving the person one-third of the profit and increase in lieu of 
wages ; and your brother can go himself once a week or fort- 
night, and see that they are all right, so that by the end of the 
three years he would have a good flock of sheep ; and the cows 
you could look to and milk at home, and give your brother 
some pocket-money for the milk, as cows are worth on the 
average 4^. a week when let out for their milk ; the increase, of 
course, would be your brother's. And you could not do a 
better thing with your money, after you have provided all 
things for the fiirm, than lay it out in sheep and cattle. 

** The best time to sow wheat is May or June, but it is some- 
times sown in July, August, and September. Barley can be sown 
at any time, from May to Ist January ; potatoes, from Ist August 
to Ist February ; cabbages, turnips, and those kind of things, 
all the year round. You say you should like to take out your 
man with you. If he is an industrious man and a good work- 
man, he would be sure to do well out there — ^good farm 
labourers and shepherds are sure to do well ; but, take my 
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^vioe» do not take bim out on your own aeoeiiiit. If he it 
mUing to go, let bun go ; be will better biseonditimi, ib«« k 
no doubt-^bat do not enter into an agieement with ham W 
employ him fot so long, at so much wageti^ I hare seen 
«nongh of tbia. Altbough you speak very hi^y of him, 3f«t 
do not make any ^edal agreement with hinu Yon can t^ 
him you will do the best yon can f(Hr him, and perh^w gtTt 
him constant employment so long as be wants aii^; but if you 
hind yonrself down to give bim certain wages i^ien yon get 
there, most likely there will be discontent ; f<Hr if his wages az« 
kps than tbe current wages, be will want to leaye ; and if the 
wages are more, then you will want to get rid of him. There- 
fore, let bim go free. If be has 65^, be would not require to 
work yery long for any person, except it was to please him- 
self. "Howeyer, as you cannot show bim this, I will oudose a 
paper fi^r bim, that be can read at bis ^easqre and sbow to hie 
firiends ; and then he will be able to see what be can do in New 
Zealand. 

<* At present, X cannot adyise you what part of New Zealand 
to go to ; but if I were going out now, I should go to Nelscm 
Ibr farming purposes, or New Plymcmth may, pethupB, be ae 
good ; to Wellington for mercantile pursuits ; to Auckland for 
a storekeeper, or for a situation ; to Otago, Fwt Cocker, or 
Wairau, for sheep-keeping. 

"I belieye I baye given you every necessary informaticmi 
und, in ccmclusion, I have only to say, that for an industriooft 
man with a small capital, there is no place in the world like 
New Zealand. Tbe climate is good and healthy, tbe hmd ia 
good, and everything grows and does well there. The colcmffits 
are generous and hospitable, and altogetb^ they are a first-rate 
GcAxmj of your own countrymen. Bdieve me to be, y<mra 
truly, John Waxd,^ 

{Paper alluded to in edove.) 
" AnviCB to ▲ Febson qoing to Nxw Zealahd with 60/L 

OB 100/. 

<' 1. Endeayour to go out free if you can. Make in^pMea 
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6f the Kew Zeahnd CompaDy, and try to get oot as aa emi* 
grast. If yon cannot go ont free, the passage will cost yos IS 
goineas in the Company's ships* 

" 2. Be eardhl on hoard ship not to mix «p with any 
^mnrehu Keep yeurself ^ean snd respeotehle; the voyage 
will somi he OTer. As soon as yon can after yo« go ashove, 
whm yon have had a little ^ne to look ahont yo«t, see if yea 
ean hny five or ten acres of land ; it will cost you 20/. or 90i^ 
perhaps a little mere, in the Colony. I do not know whether 
Hn New Zealand Company woold sell sach a small qnantily 
m England or not ; hot, if they wonld, it wonld be mncli 
Aetiper in England, and besides they woald send yov out fttee. 
But do not bny too mnch land at first ; reserve some money t» 
Imy « cow or two, and some pigs and fhwls. EDavIng boi^ht 
^oiir land, bnild your hoose in the most convenient place Ibr 
wood and watw. The honse would cost yon 6L or ^/., if yott 
assist yovrsdt Then commence cultivating half an acre i»f 
ground, and put in some potatoes and cabbages, &c. Buy a cow 
or two if you have the money, one or two pigs and some fewb ; 
and if you run short if£ money at any time, you can work te 
Other people— there is always plenty of work— and do not sell 
thecow nor yet the calf. The cow will cost you 10/. or 12/.; 
hfA then she will bring you in, for butter and milk, lOi. or t2i. 
a week. If this should be in a new settlement, the eow will 
. cost you a little more perhaps; but then you will get double aa 
BNidi for the milk and butter. The cow will cost you nothing 
to keep; she will get her own ibod on the uncultivated land. 
You will have to fetch her in night and morning ; but, if yoQ 
keep her in at n%ht, you must turn her out early in the momiag. 
The calf will cost you nothing untfl it becomes a eow; thefoidb 
wfll lay an extraordinary 4iua&tity of eggs, if you give them « 
little Indian com once a day; your pigs will get their own 
&od; and if you want to ^ten them, put them up and give 
them some Indian com for five or six weeks. Be sore and 
attend to your cow after she has calved ; fbr, if all is attended 
t^witphoaidbe, shewill have another calf m twelve months, 
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so that, in twdve months, the increase firom one cow wouM 
nake up 19/.; — ^that is, the cow 12/., one calf twelve monthf 
old, 5/., and one calf five days old, 2/1— all this in addition to the 
butter and milk — ^therefore keep your eye on the cattle. 

^ June, July, and August is the time to sow wheat. Get 
an acre of lai^ cleared as soon as you can ; dig up the flaz* 
Wt and bum the fern, and get a farmer to plough it for yoa H 
ynu can. It will cost 1/. an acre to get it ploughed, but, if yott 
hf^ve not got the money, make an agreement with the £imier to 
4o so many yards of fencing fw him, or work for him ten days 
or a fortnight : that may suit you both— it would be quicks 
than you could dig it up yourself. Try all you can to get in an 
acre of wheat the first year ; when your wheat is in, set to wi»k 
$gain directly, and try to get in an acre of bariey. Of cooxse, 
•oce {^oughhug will not do ; you must dig it and rake it about, 
and you will be sure to get a good crop. Barley will do, if 
iawn before Christmas, but the best time is July or Augost* 
Potatoes must be set in Noyember or December, but early 
potatoes may be set in August. Turnips, onions, cabbages, and 
tbOsekind of things, may be set all the year round. When all 
your crops are in— which they ought to be by the 1st of 
January — set to work again, and get some more ground nmiy 
to sow wheat in May ; so that the second year you will be Mt 
to flow double the quantity you did the first, and your expenoea 
will not be half so much when you grow all your own food. Bf 
the end of the second year, you will have some steers grown up 
fit to work, so that you will have to look out for a plough and 
harrows, &c. ; and in a little time) if you persevere, you mil 
soon want to increase the size of your farm. Take out a few 
tools with you, such as a hammer, saw, gimlet, reaphooks^ 
rubbers, and choppers to cut wood. My object in Mrritiqg 
this is to give an industrious man .going out to Kew Zeakmd 
ameh advice that he may profit by my own experience tad 
iiJMrmation. 

'* If you have not already made up your mind to go to Nair 
Zealand^ oontidir the matter over calmly, do nothing importani 
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in baste; in the first place, consider yonr present place «ad 
paraspects where yon are ; if you are well off, and comfortaM^ 
stop where yon are, for New Zealand is a long way off, and 
there are some difficulties to encounter ; but if your prospeeti 
«re bad— if you cannot see your way clear without slavery and 
fltarvation, then I can safely say you would be ten times better 
off in New Zealand, where, if you are able and willing to work, 
to keep yourself sober, you would in a little time be surrounded 
ifith abundance of bacon and eggs, bread, butter, milk and 
Oivam, puddii^gs, fowls, and all kinds of vegetables. There 
BO stinting there, *out and come again' is the order of the day ; 
this, I can assure you, is an absolute fact. I know plenty of 
men in Nelson, who came out as labourers, without a penny, 
who are now very well off; some -of them have twelve or fomat^ 
teen head of cattle, worth on the average 7/. or 8/» a head, and 
a fifty-acre furm, not their own (that is, only leased), with m 
great part under cultivation ; they use their own cart, plough, 
harrows, and other farming implements. I saw, in one man*9 
house, six great sides of bacon and fourteen hams ; he had m 
xdce cottage, five acres of land all his own, and cuhivated, and 
twenty sheep worth at least 1/. a head, be^des three or four 
cows, pigs, and things; but, understand me rightly, all the 
people who weat*out there have not done so well as this ; some 
have done badly, but mostly through their own folly or want 
of industry ; there is not the least fear in the world but that an 
industrious man will do well in New Zealand. 

** I have written the following directions, that a person gon^ 
to New Zealand may know how to act :— In the first place, yon 
must endeavour to go out free ; if all goes right, and yon 
know when the ship is going to sail, prepare yourself in time 
for going on board, sell all your lumbering and useless goods^ 
and pack up safely all useful small household goods, such a» 
cups and plates, &c., and lash the boxes well with strong cord, 
and be in London, or at the appointed place, in time, and mind 
and do not let the ship sail without you; after making all these 
preparations— all your provisions will be served out to you on 
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bMTd tbe 8hip--yoa eaii takea litUe buttet and tbjree or ibur 
pmukU <^ obeete wkh you, yott will fiad it bb^I oa boord; 
tile vejrvge will soon be ov^, bat two or tbrte dnjB before jott 
fBi to New Zeatand, coUeet your things together, ready to ga 
Ml ebore, and do not leave tbem till the ship is at anchor, foe 
tiMn all will be in a bustle on board, and yon will not find 
hi^ your tbiaga. If you are a labourer or a shephend, 
ymk nmtt go to work as soon as yon ean, you will find plenty of 
em^oynent ; yon most get np a cottage as soon as you can, ik 
will eoet you about 4/. or 51; but the materials, wood aad 
aaibi wiU omly cost 2/., and if you can get a fiwnd to help yon 
&r a day or two you could pot it up yourself ^en you nuHt 
SMSt your £ri»d in return ; people in the Ckdony are yoj 
leadj to asflist one another. When your house is uj^ buy some 
hmU and pigs at soon as you can, and when you have sufficient 
»OMgr hoj a cow, it will cost you nothing to keep; the cow 
wiU baring you in l(Xr. a week if attended to w^, and do not 
aeU the cal^ eren if you are shcart of money; you will be aUe 
Ip get plenty of work at good wagcs^ If you cannot bny a apot 
ol land, rail four or fire acres, you can gi^ it for 4#. or 5«. as 
aoBti and the fiist year rent free— flax land is the best land, 
thait 19, land that fta k growing on ; do not choose stony bad 
Inad. Be omtious and do not make a mistake by trying to get 
fa too fast at first; begin and go on steady ; put in some pota« 
teat and Tegetables in the garden, as soon as you can;«- 
labourers get the afternoon on Satuxday^ to themselTes, so yen 
irill have plenty of thne to grow your own v^etaUes ; tea and 
engar is cheap in New ZeaUnd— tes, 2#. to 3#. per lb. ; sugar, 
94* U> 4d, per lb. ; clothes are as chei^ as in JBoghmd, the 
diinatf is so good that you don*t want half the dothes yoa 
woidd ai Immbo. Mind and keep yourself steady, and perserere 
&r two or three years, and you will be well off. 

" J. Ward.'' 
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CHAPTER X. 

NBW PLYMOUTH. 

The Tannakt dbtriet— Formation of the Plymouth Companj— iProductivo-^ 
umb of tlie MMkmenl— Want of a harbonr— Society of New PljmoatlH-' 
fiop^ition— iMtitotiona— High priee of land— Mineral txeamireB-^Keeent 
letter—The natiTei— Grope— Prices. 

7hb district of Taranaki, which comprises the country aroim4 
Mount Egmontt has with justice heen termed '^ the garden of 
Kew Zealand,** and whether we regard the serenity of ita 
dimate, the fertility of its soil, or the extent of land availably 
for the agriculturist, it is surpassed by no other locality in 
either island, though in extent alone, the New Plymouth dis- 
trict must yield to the huge plains which reach frcMn Banka* 
Peninsula to the southern extremity of the Middle Island. 

The attention of the early settlers was first drawn to the 
Taranaki district by the lamentations of the Port Nicholaoa 
natiyes, who a few years only previous to the colonization of 
New Zealand, had been driven from their former homes by Te 
Whero Whero, the chief of the powerful Waikato tribes. By 
this chief, Taranaki was regarded as a hunting ground, when- 
ever his propensities for cruelty and cannibalism urged him tQ 
harass the vnretched inhabitants— his game being n^fifljp s ^a ij ,^^^^ 
of animals. Harassed by his constant incursion8-7<>r he never 
destroyed more than would satiate his bloodthirst^ess, carefully 
preserving sufficient for the ensuing sea8on*s Excursion, — the 
natives were persuaded, with much difficulty, W) evacuate their 
cherished locality and to fight their way southward, where they 
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might find a locality beyond the power of their tormentor. 
Their adviser was Mr. Richard Barrett, who suheequently 
afforded efficient aid to Colonel Wakefield in the acquisition of 
the territory now in the possession of the New Zealand Company. 
Mr. Barrett haying defeated Te Whero Whero in the last attack 
made by that chief, the latter retired for a short time to his 
own district, to recmit his forces, and to deyise such meims as- 
should utterly annihilate the tribes from whom he had received 
a check so unexpected. This interval was taken advantage of 
by Mr. Barrett to evacuate the place, and to make a rapid 
retreat southward ; the retreating natives were, however, inter- 
cepted at Wanganui, another fight ensuing, in which Te Whero 
lYhero was again defeated, and, after various vicissitudes, the 
fbgitive tribes settled in Fort Nicholson and its Ticinity, the 
feeble inhabitants of which locality fled at the approach of their 
invaders, compelling the master of a vessel lying in their har- 
bour to carry them to the Chatham Islands, where they in their 

, torn hold the aborigines in abject slavery to this day. Such 

was the state of the native tribes previous to the colom'zation 
ti the islands. 

The attention of Colonel Wakefield was speedily drawn by 
the Port Nicholson natives to Ifhe rich district from which they 
had been driven, numerous requests being made of him for t 
]»assage in his ship, that, to use their own expressions, **they 
might once more look upon the land of their fathers." This, 
of course, could not be complied vrith, but on visiting Taranaki, 
he found that the glowing accounts of the natives had not been 
exaggerated. The representations which he made home respect- 
ing the district led to a company being formed at Fljrmouth for 
the purpose of occupying Taranaki, and with such vigour were 
Jlb/^ niea^res carried out, that a considerable colony, composed 
for the m^ part of gentlemen from the south of England, 
with a numerous body of Devon and Cornish peasants, was 
speedily on its way to Taranaki, where amidst all the past 
troubles of the Colony they have remained, prosperous and 
inereasing, nor do we ever remember one single instance of 
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complaint from any, whilst the commendations of both district 
and climate abound, from those of the humblest settler to the 
merited eulogiums of the Bishop of New Zealand. 

New Plymouth, though a small settlement in compariscm 
with others, was the first in New Zealand, not only to feed 
itself, but to export its own produce. While the commercial 
settlements of Wellington and Auckland were importing com 
from Sydney and the West coast of South America, New Ply- 
mouth was exporting com to both. Like Nelson, New Ply* 
mouth owed nothing to the expenditure caused by the troops, 
which have been so extensively employed in the other settle* 
ments; it was isolated from the disturbed districts, and not a 
single soldier was necessary for its defence. The inhabitants 
having no resources of this nature, and but few of a commer- 
cial kind beyond the export of their surplus produce, steadily 
applied themselves to agriculture and sheep-farming, and witl| 
such success that a poor or a disappointed man is scarcely to be 
found amongst them, — every man literally living *' under hit 
own vine and fig tree.*' 

The New Plymouth people are well aware of the productive 
powers of their own settlement. When the Canterbury Settle- 
ment was first projected, it wad the recommendation of the 
bishop that it should be located at New Plymouth, but the 
committee of the Canterbury Association decided otherwise* 
On this a New Plymouth settler shrewdly remarked—** It ii 
no matter, wherever they may settle, toe thaU have the pleapirt 
und the profit of feeding them till they can run alone, and thus 
^nd another market for our rapidly-increasing surplus produce.** 
And it is a fact that this, the least of the older settlements, has 
for many years past fed the larger, there being no limit to its 
productiveness, but want of small capitalists to reclaim new 
lands. 

Testimonies to the capabilities of this favoured district are 
abundant— one or two will suffice, as carrying an authority not 
to be disputed. Sir George Grey, the present governor of New 
Zealand, thus spoke of it in a despatch to the Government — 
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•*I have never, in any part of the world, seen such extensive 
tracts of fertile and unoccupied land as at New Plymouth.*^ 
The Bishop, in his journal of 1848, states — *<No one can speak 
of the soil or scenery of New Zealand till he has seen both 
iSbe natural beauties and the ripening harvest of Taranaki.*' 
DiefTenbach, in his travels, states — "The whole district of 
Tsranaki, as ikr as I have seen, rivals any in the world in 
fertility, beauty, and fitness for becoming the dwelling-place of 
dviHzed European communities.*' And again — *' In future 
times, this picturesque valley (Waiwakaio), as well as Mount 
Bgmont and the smiling open land at its base, will become as 
celebrated for their beauty as the Bay of Naples, and will 
attract travellers from all parts of the globe." Mr. Pox, the 
successor of Colonel Wakefield, also thus writes to the New 
Ifftw Zealand Company—" Of the capabilities of the district, 
ui an i^cultural point of view, it would be difficult to speak 
too highly. I was much struck with the fertility of the sdl. 
Borne idea of it may be formed from the &ct that thirty-five 
acres of grass and white clover, during last year, earned nearly 
800 etuKip fcfr a twelvemonth in excellent condition — a quan- 
tify, I believe, double to what the best pastures in iki^and 
fdUoany.** 

The drawback to the settlement is the want of a iMrbonr, as 
usaally nndawtood by a land-locked bay. The roadstead is^ 
however, an exodlent mie, though for three months in the year 
fcquuing a vessel to be ready for sea, in the event of a sudden 
Borth-west gale. At all oUier periods of the year the road* 
stead is as safe as are any of the harbours in the Colony; whilst 
m the dangerous season, the opposite side of the Strait affords 
barbours of the finest description in abuiidance, a few hours 
aoficing to place a vessel in safety, the very gale which com- 
pelled them to quit their anchor becoming a fair wind for 
gsining a port <^ shelter ; the southern shore of Cook*8 Strait 
fonning a continuous chain of such harbours, the most easily 
a^roadied being Fort Hardy, and the fiir-famed series of 
Jhavens finrming Qnem Charlotte's Sound. 
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With Ulis want of a land-bcked barboor, it will be loiig 
before New Flynumib beoomcs a place of any connderable 
oownoreial cooseqnenee, nor is it desirable tbat it should be so. 
The land is the tme wealth of the colonists, and to this they^ 
have wisely and solely directed their attention, reaping their 
leward long before those settlements which have for the most 
put depended oa commerce. Not that the roadstead of New 
P^ymoath is unsoited to the purposes of commerce ; on the c&a* 
tzary, there are many ports in the BriUsh dominions, which are 
of great commercial oonseqnenee, to which access is of tenfold 
Buxre difficulty than the port of Taranaki. No one, for mstance, 
who knows Madras, would for a m(»nent take into account the 
difficulty o£ landing at New Plymouth. Neither would the 
aeamaa who has rode out a gale of wind at the Cape of Good 
Hope, where safety depends altogether on the strength of the 
flhipi'a cables— escape, in the event of these idling, beii^ next to 
ia^^oanble — make any difficulty of the worst position in which 
he oonld be placed at New Plymouth, Whrai the settlement 
has attained that commercial standing to which its rapidly in* 
eeaning exports will, at no distant date, entitle it, we shall hear 
an nore of the drawbadss to what is, in reality, an excellent 
ansherage; and vrhen it shall have become rich enough to im- 
prove the natural facilities for forming an artificial harbour at 
oooparativdy a trifling expense, there will be an end to the 
fluided difficulties of the Taranaki roadstead. Still, in the 
pxtsent state of the settlement, the settler will do well to bear in 
Bnnd, that it would be unwise to form an establishment at New 
Hymonth for other than agricultural or pastoral purposes; and 
he may also bear in mind, that in no part of the Colony will his 
XMMmable expeetatiims be mOTe snrdy fidfiUed, or his exertions 
more bountifully rewarded. 

Like Nelson, the society of New Plymouth is of a superior 
eider. The commercial ports oi any colony partake in no slight 
degree of too many of the characteristics of Portsmouth or 
Wapping: these are inseparable from them, and their evil 
influences extend, more or less, to no inconsiderable portion of 
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tlye popnlatiiHi. The pwrty sqoabbles, too, whkb invarii^ly 
charticterize a mixed and heterogeneous population, such as i* 
usually found in great colonial seapoiTs, render them anything^ 
but desirable localities for the quiet agriculturist ; and the better 
prices which he obtains, in consequence of his yidnity to a sea- 
port, scarcely compensate for the interruptions to progress and 
the temptations to non-progress which so frequently beset him. 

Though the population of the New Plymou^ settlement 
scarcely reaches 2,000, its social institutions are very excellent. 
The means for religious worship are ample and of great efficacy, 
as r^ards the various denominations of Christians^ who here 
work together in a harmony not usually found amidst 8e<v 
tarianism. The educational resources of the place are equally 
excellent, and no man, other than wilfully, can complain thi^ 
his children are out of the reach of instru^ion. The only 
useless social institution is the jail, which happily stands ndhet 
in ierrorem than in u$umf nor, judging from the character of the 
inhabitants, does it seem likely to be applied to any other use at 
present. 

The settlement, though in point of dimate and soil, unques- 
tionably the finest in New Zealand, has been much n^ected* 
It was or^inally founded by a body of Devonshire and C<Mnldi 
gentlemen, and to them it has been diiefly indebted far its 
present inhabitants. On the cessation of the Plymouth Ckmi* 
pany, it was turned over to the New Zealand Company, by 
whom it has been unaccountably n^lected. One of their first 
measures was to raise the price of its waste lands, thus prao* 
tically prohibiting emigration to it. A restoration of the ori- 
ginal price — ^now that the power of this is in the hands of the 
(government— would be a boon to the settlement which would 
speedily produce a marked result. 

But notwithstanding this neglect. New Plymouth was the 
first of the New Zealand settlements to export its surplus pro- 
duce: and this, years before the other settlements had raised 
adequate supplies for their own consumption. They, in fiu^ 
imported what New Plymouth could not consume. This 
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i^^eaks volumes for the fertility of its soil and climate, as well as 
fyr the enterprise of its inhabitants. 

The present check to the settlement is the price of its lands, 

that having been raised by the late New Zealand Company to 

2L per acre. This is a drawback, notwithstanding that the land 

there is better worth two pounds than in some other settlements 

one. But as the ^colony is now situated, without the possibility 

of expending any portion of the proceeds in emigration, the 

price of 21. is preposterous. It matters little how high a price 

is paid for wa8t« lands in colonies^ provided this price is strictly 

and honestly laid out in providing emigrant labour ; if this be 

done, the higher the price the more valuable is the land to the 

pttrehaser. Not in Mr. Wakefield's sense of the only object of 

a high price being to prevent the poor labourer from getting a 

&)ttage and a little land of his own ; but because, with abundance 

of labour, which can only be procured by a high price for waste 

lands, those lands are sooner brought into a profitable state of 

eultivation, it being, therefore, actually cheaper to the purchaser 

to give a high price than a low one — the land being of such 

finality as to warrant the price demanded. 

- We should be glad to see the Government at home, now that 

the matter is in their hands, revert back, in the case of New 

Plymouth, to selling the lands of the settlement at one pound an 

a^re,. returning seventy-five per cent, to the purchaser, provided 

he were a bond fide emigrant, but not otherwise. It need entail 

no trouble whatever on the Government, if the Land and Emi-* 

gration Commissioners would only pay the seventy -five per 

c«at. to the shipbroker on certificate of the actual departure of 

the emigrant and his labourers— if the surplus be sufficient for 

that purpose—to the colony. 

It may be said that such a recommendation as this would be' 
unjust to the Canterbury and other associations which have 
fixed high prices for their waste lands. It would be nothing at 
all of the kind: their high prices are to provide, besides labour, 
a number of social and ecclesiastical institutions which the New 
Plymouth people do not want, having already provided them- 
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•elves with them at their own expense. The old cdbnles ought 
not to stand still whilst new exferimeats are being tried. Tliit 
would be ii^juitioe if we will. Bnt setting aside this aigmnent, 
Ihere is another which is nnanswerable. The first foundera ot 
the New Plymonth settlement went there on the nndOTstanding 
that the land was to be sold at the lowest price of the WakeA^ 
^jBtem, and a great injustice was eonmiitted when the price ww 
raised, as the pordiase of lands was thereby stopped, and pra* 
doction prevented to a great extent, thus taking out of liie 
pockets of the original settlers snms whkh now would hove 
been in them had the price of lands remained as at first, with ite 
emigration and conseqnentlj still laiger pro d nction. 

Were we again to emigrate to New 2&alaad— an eyeni b j no 
means impossible— this should be the colony <^ our choice. We 
would make this choice not more for the purpose of shunniBg 
the intestine brdls of the larger settlements,— *a state of soeietf 
almost inherent in colonial communities of any magnitade— 
than for the more certain field which New Plymouth displi^ 
for agricultural pursuits. As a commercial settlement it po»- 
sesses no advantages for the emigrant desmms of engagii^ m 
eommerce ; but for the agricultural emigrant it possesses advan-^ 
tages which he will find nowh^^ else, even in New Zealand | 
unlimited power of production, with less than the avenge 
trouble and labour, and a certain market at good prices. If 
these are the elements of success, they will in few jdaces in any 
of our colonies be found in more certain abundance than in Neir 
Plymouth. Confidoit we are, that no one will adopt our advice 
upon this point, with any danger on our part of bemg accosed 
of having misled him, provided his object is agricultural, in the 
society of many of the best informed and most gentlemanly mm 
of the whole oclony. 

New Plymouth has, too, its mineral treasures in the diape of 
ft highly productive magnetic iron sand, which lines the coast 
for many miles. Ironmasters in England declare the iroa 
smelted from it to be equal to that of Swed^i or Russia, and if 
smelted with charcoal, as is the iron of those countries, thereii 
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ao doubt but tbat it will ooramaad an eqnml price in England* 
From tbe following extract from the TaranM Herald^ tilt 
local newspaper, it would a]^[Mar that steps are about to be 
taken to render this export productive :— 

" We are hiqipy to learn that Mr. Hursthouse has receired 
iBstruetions fnun Messrs. Steinson ami Co. (who are large irott 
manufacturers at Northampton), to ship iget Jo9€ph FiUchtf^ 
ten tons of the Taranaki iron sand, fcnr ftirther and more extent 
aiTe experiments on that <Mre, the small samples heretofore sent 
lumie haying, under the treatment of those gentlemen, yielded 
ft steel by them considered fuUy e^^ to the best marks of 
Swedish, at a oomparatiyely small expense. Their ultimate 
b^ntion is, if similar results be obtained on a more extended 
scale, to form a company to work it in the ec^ony*** 

The annexed recent letter from New Plymouth will suffice 
to show the nature of the country and its pursuits : — 

" New PhmmJih, Aug 30, 18ML 

^ Mt Dxab * * ***, — ^We have now been in New Zealand ten 
months, so I shall be aUe to tell you something about the place. 
It is now near the end of winter, and we have only seen ice 
enoe, and then not thicker than a fourpenny piece : it is rather 
cold in the evening, but gets warm towards the middle of the 
day. • * • Plants that are hothouse plants in England, 
^and in the ground and flower the whole of the winter ; and 
several things that are annuals in England are perennials hoce. 
Scarlet runners stand in the ground five or six years, if they 
are cut down when they have done bearing. People grow 
vegetable marrows for pigs ; a neighbour of ours grew several 
tons of them for pigs, most of them measuring 2} feet in length, 
and the same in circumference. They want no care at all; 
people just put the seeds into a piece of waste ground, and take 
no more trouble. 

"We have fifty acres of land, about one-and-a-half miles 
from New Plymouth, and it is considered by everybody to be 
the best and most beautiM section of land about here. The 
liver Waiwakaio (which is about sixty feet wide and swarming 
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.with fish) runs along the hottem d the land. There is thick 
toest, or bush as we call it, on two tddes, and the front looking 
towards the sea, which is very pleasant, as we see the yeasels 
coming in before the pilot or people in the town can see tb^n. 
We have three very nice cows ; one, a black one, makes 13 ib^. 
of butter a week, and only her second calf, which is conadered 
very good indeed out here. 

. " I like the natives very much, but they will try to impose 
en a new comer if they can, by asking him three times as much 
as they mean to take for anything. We wanted a wash-house 
built some time ago, and we asked a lot of natives what they 
would build it for ; after a great deal of talking and marking 
out the length and width, they said they would build it for 
30/. ; we told them we would give them 6i, ; they said no, they 
would build it for 6/., and afterwards built it for 5L The 
natives have at last consented to sell some of their land ; it is a 
blqck the people have been wanting for several years, but the 
natives would never part with it until a few days ago ; the 
^^vemor offered a good price for it, and they took it*: now we 
shall have plenty of land for everybody. 

«<The English vessels always stop at Auckland first; there 
the people tell the passengers such tales — ^it is no use going on 
to New Plymouth, they cannot get any land—that the natives 
are all up in arms, and it is not safe to live there. The CresS' 
v>dl brought out twenty-three persons for New Plymouth, but 
the Auckland people told them such tales, they were afraid to 
eome on, and out of the twenty-three, only three came on ; but 
every person that comes here says they much prefer this place 
to either Auckland or Wellington. 

" We have, as I told you before, fifty acres of land, about 
thirty of it clear of thnber. We have this year about five acres 
in wheat, two in oats, and two in potatoes and turnips, and the 
rest grass. You would think it very curious to see some of our 
fields here. I saw a piece the other day, about ten acres, just 
sown with wheat ; the field was covered all over vdth great 
logs, that would take five or six men to move, and the owner 
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said he quite expected to bave forty bushels to the acre. They 
have the bush felled about October, and let it lie about three 
months to get diy, then set fire to it; it bums all the small 
wood, but leaves all the large, and those are left till thej get 
rotten, which is in about three years. About July we sow our 
wheat— just sprinkle it over the ground (about one bushel to 
the acre) and leave it— do not cover it over at all, and we gene- 
rally have a good crop. People have had sixty bushels to the 
acre, but the general run is forty to fifty. 

**I send you a few of the prices of things here, viz.:— 
Wheat, 6#. Sd. per bushel ; bread, 9d. per 4 lb. loaf; butter, U. 
per lb. ; eggs* 6d. per dozen ; bacon, 6{i{L per lb. ; cheese. Is. 
per lb.; mmtton, 6iif. per lb. ; beef, 5<l. per lb. ; tea,2«.; sugar, 
4d. to 6d, per lb. ; fowls, 2«., and ducks, d«. per pair. Tou can 
get a very good cow, with her second cal^ for 11/. or 12/^ 
Horses are very dear ; the natives will g^ve S5l for any old 
horse that will carry them, and that keeps up the price. G^ere 
are about 200 horses in New Plymouth, and fWly 160 of them 
bdong to the natives. They have much more land in culti- 
vation than the English. The natives will work almost as well 
as Englishmen for 2#. per day.** 
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CHAPTER XL 

OTAGO. 

Fonndation of the Otago settlement— Progress — Pastures — Site of New 
Edinburgh — Sarrounding conntry^Otago harbour — Hie Biver Clntha— 
Climate— Soil—-Pa8tiire8-i^Prodact8— Land and water oommniiicatioii— 
Coal— The natives. 

Thb Otago settlement, the most southerly of those at prese&t 
established in New Zealand, is the first of what haye been 
termed "class settlements;" t.e., such as are composed, at the 
commencement at least, of men of the same country, holding 
the same religious faith, and observing similar social customs. 
The founders of Otago were for the most part natives of Scot- 
land, who united under the leadership of Capt. Cargill, the 
descendant of a gentleman whose memory lives among his 
eountrymen from the zeal which he displayed in the religious 
struggles which once unhappily agitated our fellow-subjects 
north of the Tweed. Under Capt. Cargill, a society was organ- 
ized which comprised within itself all that was deemed valuable 
in the social institutions at home, which were first provided for 
and consolidated. The means of religious worship, as migbt 
have been expected from the people, was their first care ;— 
those of solid education, equally the characteristic of Scotch- 
men, being deemed in like manner important. In this depart- 
ment of the new community, Capt. Cargill had the good fortune 
to meet with an enthusiastic and zealous coadjutor, in the 
person of the Rev. Mr. Bums, a nephew of the Scottish bard. 
The necessary funds for the means of transit, as roadsi bridgfi8» 
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vdthont which no colony, however fertile, can develope ite 
resources, was the third consideration; and so well was the 
whole plan matured, and so ample the fhnds at the disposal of 
the colonial leaders, that these primary objects were at one* 
set in motion, the manse characteristically enough being tht 
first object completed. 

The design of the founders of the settlement has already 
been more amply rewarded than they could have anticipated. 
They had looked to themselves alone, but others had an eye 
to their proceedings. Throughout New South Wales a con* 
siderable body of their countrymen were scattered, who^ 
retaining all their veneration for the faith and the institutions 
of their native land, were only too anxious to participate im 
the advantages of their countrymen— advantages which their 
scattered condition in the Australian province prevented them 
from enjoying. The consequence has been that the Otage- 
settlers have already been augmented by no inconsiderable 
body of their countrymen, and numbers of others are preparing 
to follow. 

Notwithstanding this augmentation of numbers of their own 
countrymen, the Scottish settlers are anticipating a still larger 
influx of their English brethren. Previous to the colonizatioB^ 
of the southern portion of New Zealand, little was known of 
the district beyond the reports of the natives and the whaling 
parties who frequented the coast. It is now ascertained that 
immense tracts of land of the highest fertility await the enter* 
prise of the agriculturist and the sheep farmer. Districts which 
may perhaps, within the present century at least, be pronounced 
to be unlimited in extent, are giving an importance to this 
settlement which its founders could scarcely have hoped for. 
To this may be added that a few days only will suffice to place 
the emigrant on a field of industry in the remotest part of the 
eolony, where, previous to the past year, the foot of an 
European had never trod. Not that there exists any necessity 
for attempting at present to subdue the remote wilderness, the 
home districts being amply sufficient for all purposes which^ 
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mthofot an extcaordinary influx of popfolation, can. be required 
for many years to come ; so that in no part of New ZealM i d ^ 
fiiTOOoed aa it is in this respect, can the emigrant become more 
greedily located,, the delay of a single day being in most cases 
entizsely his own &nlt. 

To these advantages the attention of. Englishmen is hdng 
rapidly drawn; and if the shipping advertisementB of the 
Beighbonring* CQlonies be taken a» a guide, we might almost 
imagine Otago to be among the oldest and best tried locations 
in the colony, instead of having scarcely cdebrated the third 
anmversary of its formation* 

The block of land wMch has been allotted to the settlement 
comprises 400,000 acres^ Contrary to the general chioacter 
of more northedy localities, it is not heavily though suffi- 
ciently timbered. The plains ace well watered, and for tiic 
most part present a. surface so little elevated as to be flooded 
in Uie rainy season by the streams which issue from the moQ]»- 
tains. This is a great advantage, as facilities are not only thm 
given for irrigation, but also for drainage at a slight exp^iae. 
The grasses of these natural meadows are highly spoken of, 
md by cultivation may be materially improved; or,, if not 
found equal to English grasses, it is easy to substitute the latter 
for them. Throughout the whole district, water is alwagns 
Abundant, as it is indeed tiiroughout all New Zealand; and 
floods subside as n^dly as they rise, leaving their fertile depoat 
aa the basis of the ensuing yearns crop. The swampiness whii^ 
18 now frequently the characteristic of the Otago plains in a 
state of nature will soon yield to the energy of the agriculturist^ 
vdio always contrives to secure, if pos^ble, some portion at 
least of a swamp in his allotment. 

It would be useless to enter into the statistics of a settle- 
ment so recently founded, nor would it be much more to t^ 
purpose to attempt a minute description of the district m 
which the new settlement is placed. The information which 
has hitherto been obtained relative to the phyncal aspect of 
Otago, has been well condensed in a periodical published by 
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the " Associatioii for Promoting tbe Settlement of OtagD," 
ai^ will be found to contain quite sufficient to enable the m* 
ti&a&sig emigrant to form a correct judgment of the locality. 

" Tiiis well-defined block of land, comprehending 400,000 
tores, is situated on the east coast of the Middle Island, about 
150 miles south of Banks* Peninsula, extending from 8. lat. 
45 deg« 40 min. to B. lat. 46 deg. 20 min.; it has a noble 
harlx)ur, abundanoe of untimbered fertile land, and open 
grassy pastures interspersed with an adequate fnpplj of wood; 
a navigable inland water commimication running up the centre 
•f the block for nearly its entire length, and the richest land 
lying on either side of it, remarkably weU wateied; with an 
ample field of ooal ; and to the west, and stretching away to 
the feet of the Snowy Mountains, an unbounded sheqp-walk, 
(^»en to the farmer and flock-owner ;•— these constitute a senes 
ef combined advantages rarely to be met with within suchu 
moderate compass. 

" The block from which it is prc^KMied to seleet the lands of 
the Kew Edinburgh settlement, has a coast liuei of from fifty 
to sixty miles in length lying between the mouth of OtagD 
harboirr and a headland called the Nuggetts, about three 
Bodies S.W. of Molyneux. It extends on an average distanee 
inland of seven miles. The more hiUy portions being omitte^t 
^ sections will be taken in one continuous line, extending 
throughout the whole ^strict, branching out at various points 
so as to include all that is most desirable. The most remark- 
aide feature in this district is the great fiieility of internal water 
tommumcation. To so great an extent will this invaluollle 
fdvilege be enjoyed, that no section will be fi&r jQrom, and 
many will be a4jacent to, a navigable river or lagoon. la 
pomt of land, certainly there need not be an in&rior section in 
the whole settlement. 

** The southernmost portion of this block is watered by the 
livera Pnerua, Eoau, and Matou, besides a multitude of smaller 
streams. The two last-named rivers are navigable for vessels 
ef considerable tonnage. Connected with one another, and 
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with the Matou, hy navigable streams, are the lagoons of 
Eaitongata and Rakitoto, one and six miles long respectively. 
Their fertile shores will famish an admirable series of sections, 
the only drawback to which is the scarcity (not the absence) cf 
wood. The head of the Rakitoto lagoon is about eighteen 
miles from the month of the Matou ; and here, in this direc- 
tion, water communication ceases. There is no formidable 
obstacle to the formation of a road between this and the plain 
of the Tokomariro. The plain itself is about 7,000 acres in 
extent, and consists entirely of grass ; but the neighbouring hills 
are not destitute of wood. Though well watered, it is free 
from swamps. From this valley there is almost a level pass 
into that of the Taieri, where water communication again com- 
mences; and, by means of the Waihola lagoon and the Taieri > 
river, continues uninterrupted to within about nine miles of the 
Otago harbour. The Waihola and Rakitoto lagoons are about 
twelve miles apart. The plain of the Taieri is swampy to a 
large extent; but, on the whole, will be a valuable district. 
The river of Uie same name flows into the sea about twenty or 
thirty miles south of Otago. For the first five miles from its 
mouth, it is confined within lofty and precipitous hills, that 
barely afford it room to pass. Beyond this the valley sud- 
denly opens, and the river branches, leading to the Waihola 
on the south, and passing through the bulk of the vall^ 
6n the north. Like the preceding districts, this is rather bare 
of wood. 

** Between the Taieri and Otago, the country consists chiefly 
of hills of moderate elevation, covered with a good soil. Over 
them, and through the passes between, a practicable road 
might readily be formed." — Munro^ pp. 55, 5Q, • 

^ At Fort Cooper, half of the labourer*s time would be con- 
sumed in bringing fuel from a distance to any suitable site for 
a settlement; and it may be safely asserted, that a section of 
fifty acres there would not pay the cost of fencing, and build- 
ing on it, in the course of the owner*s life. The neighbourhood 
of Otago is, on the contrary, essentially, as was observed to me 
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by a labouring man from l^elson, a poor man*s country-— con- 
taining good land and plenty of wood. The plains in the 
vicinity of Banks* Peninsula would be more appropriately 
colonized under a system of division of the land into sections 
of not less than a square mile each, with facilities to flock* 
holders and capitalists to acquire a contiguous property to an 
extent to meet their means and wishes. Happily, the block of 
knd purchased by the Company for the settlement of New 
Edinburgh, out of which we are at liberty to select 150,000 
acres to meet the engagements made with purchasers, contains, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the good land that will be 
surveyed as properties, extensive tracts of excellent pasture 
grounds, which will be open to all under the sanction of the 
Grovemment ; and outside the boundary of the block, to the 
westward, there is an extent of land of the same nature- 
boundless to the view, untrodden by the foot of man, and 
affording abundant food for sheep and cattle during the whole 
year, with the exception of a few weeks in the winter^ when the 
uplands are covered with snow ; during which time the plains 
and valleys yield a more abundant herbage than in the heats of 
summer."— Co/. WdkefieUTa Letter to Secretary of New Zea* 
land Company^ p. 6* 

Otaoo Habboub— Sites of Dunedik akd Pobt Chalm^bA. 

" This harbour is thirteen miles long, by an average width 
of two miles, with six fathoms of water for seven miles up, from 
the Heads to the Islands, and with three fathoms for the remain- 
ing six miles, up to the very head of the harbour, perfectly shel- 
tered ; the tide runs at the rate of three miles an hour, which will 
aid a vessel in working up and down the harbour. The harbour 
runs in a direction nearly north and south, and opens towards 
the meridian sun, which is justly esteemed a great advantage. 
The capital town of Dunedin will stand at the very head of the 
harbour, in a situation of great natural beauty, and connecting 
the rural land of the interior with the seaport. 

<* The first impressions created by the site of the harbour are 
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extremely &yoiirable. Lying open to the north, it is entered 
with a fur wind from the other settlements of Kew Zealand, 
and from Australia. 

^' This also prevents delay at the Heads, on leaving the port. 
A fair wind out of harbour takes a vessel soon firee of the land» 
and, if seized at the commencement, may carry a ship of are- 
rage sailing qualities to Cook's Strait in forty-eight hours. 

''The distance between Fort Nicholson and Otago is 820 
miles. There is no leenshore, except the bays along this eoast, 
with the winds that usually Mow with any violence. Hiat 
fiom the north-east is known for its mild character. Its 
northern aspect, moreover, renders Otago much more agreeable 
t3^m if it opened to the south,* as do Akaroa, Fort Underwood, 
and Port Nicholson. The morning sun enlivens every part d 
the harbour, which is protected from the cold wind by an 
amphitheatre of hills. The wind prevails fh>m die south-west, 
which draws right down and out of the harbour ; but Uiis need 
not prevent a vessel bound to the place, and tmable to eai«r 
the port in consequence of its strength, from andioring in per- 
fect safety about a quarter of a mile from the eastern head 
(called Taiaroa's head), in smooth water of about eight fathomt 
depth, ¥dth good holding ground. Ample sea-room presents 
itself to strange vessels unable to^ fetch into the anchorage 
before nightfall. The sandbanks which lie immediately within 
the Heads are of inconsiderable extent, and have, according to 
Captain Wing, who sounded carefully all over the entrance, 
three fathoms and a half of water on them at dead low water, 
spring tides. The tide runs about three miles an hour, and 
may be made good use of in working a vessel up or down the 
harbour. As the port is landlocked on three sides, the sea 
seldom rises on the banks ; and the sandy nature of the bottom 
prevents damage to small vessels touching it. Pilots and 
buoys will hereafter render the channel extremely easy to 
navigate vessels not exceeding five hundred tons burthen up to 

^ It will be remembered that in the southern hemisphere tiie ran is nortli 
at noon. 
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the islands ; but larger yessels ¥rill find safe snehorage a infle 
uudde the heads abreast of the village, whidi has sprang wp 
ih&ce from its having been the site of a whaling station, and the 
residence of the naUves visiting the harbour oq thdr voyages 
j&om Banks' Peninsula to Foveaux*s Strait An Amerieaa 
whaler of 600 tons was lying there lately to refresh. A great 
advantage presents itself at Otago over Fort Cooper, in the 
abundance of timber uid fire-wood that grows on its shores."—^ 
Col. fVakefield, pp. 4, 5, 6. 

"Before leaving Hoputai, which you will observe by the 
chart is a small bay near the islands, and about midway be- 
tween the entrance of the harbour and its head, I examined 
with Mr. Tuckett the capabilities it affi>rds fbr the site <^ ft 
seaport town. The land availaUe for building around and 
contiguous to the bay, consists oi about 150 acres. The fiuse 
tonrrards two ^des of the bay is ste^; but at the top there is 
tal^e-land, and at the base su£feient level to afSsid room for m 
road. Warehouses might be also built almost even with the 
water, by excavating back into the hill. The great advantages 
c^ the site are, its being perfecdy sheltered both fiom wind boA 
swell of the sea, and having four and five fiUhoms water close 
to a sufficient pi^ of its shores, for the construction of ample 
wharfs and quays. 

'* The shores of the Inrbour of Otago are, as I have already 
said, densely wooded. The lulls are not so steep as around 
Fort Nicholson; and the soil is, generally speaking, boiler 
adqited for husbandry. The distance from tiie heads of the 
pOTt to its termination is alxmt fourteen miles. A chamiel 
runs throughout its whole laigth ; but it has not yet been pre- 
cisely ascertained what depth of water there is to the south of 
the islands, or in the upper harbour, as it may be called. Near 
the islands there are fifteen fathoms ; and a small vessel that 
took some of the surveyors and stores, carried three fathoms 
all the way up the harbour. When the channel is marked 
with stakes on the sandbanks, nmilarly to the upger part of 
F<»tsmouth harbour, and with two or three buoys near the 
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entranee, no barbonr that I have seen will be more convenient ; 
but in order to make it the most safe and commodious harbour 
(^New Zealand, it requires a small steam-tug, which, when not 
oigaged in tovdng yessels in or out, might be advantageously 
employed in plying between the port and the town." — Ibid^ 
pp. 7, 8. 

" On the whole, I consider Otago as an excellent harbour. 
It has hitherto been thought to have a bar at its entrance, 
which is not the case. For picturesque beauty, Otago only 
yields to Akaroa amongst the harbours of New Zealand.** — 
Ibid, p. 8. 

<* On the 24th of April, the exploring vessel entered the noble 
harbour of Otago. The entrance is narrow — a little more than 
a quarter of a mile only; and as there cannot be short of 
thirty square miles of tidal water within, the current at the 
mouth is strong. The harbour is divided into an inner and an 
outer, by two islands that lie across it. The former is about 
nx miles in length, and the latter about seven. The average 
width of either is about two miles. The channels leading from 
the one harbour to the other are narrow and deep. A great 
portion of the space within both harbours consists of shallows, 
and every tide discovers several large dry banks. Still, enough 
of deep water remains to render either an extensive and valu- 
able harbour. Nothing can be more perfect than the shelter it 
affords ; and iter fertile shores, wooded to the water*8 edge, form 
a picture of no ordinary beauty." — i/tmro, p. 55. 

** Saturday y 27th, — Landed at the head of the inner or upp^ 
harbour— the length of which must be full seven miles, ^mA 
.of the lower about six. On either side, the forest continues 
unbroken ; good timber is abundant ; the soil, notwithstanding 
that the surface is often rocky and stony, appears to b^ fertile, 
the rock being probably a species of basalt. There is certainly 
more available and eligible land on the shores of this vast in- 
land sea, than on any portion of Banks* Penmsula; and in 
respect of the facility of constructmg a road, it possesses a cor- 
responding superiority. A space of less than a quarter of a 
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mile intervenes at the head of the harbour, between it and the 
ocean shore ; here, for a space of two miles, there is a water 
firontage to the harbour of unwooded land rising gently inland. 
Landing, I followed the native track for about two miles 
towards the Taieri, and then returned to the boat at this point. 
It offers an ornamental and commodious site for a town, most 
suitable in every respect, save the distance from the deep water 
of the lower harbour ; the channel throughout is on the west side, 
and generally narrow, and a fathom and a half of water would be 
found to be within two miles of the extremity of the harbour. 
Two-thirds of the space covered by the flood is left dry at the 
ebb. Whilst I was there, the surface of the water was almost 
unruffled, and no swell entered from the ocean, where the 
entrance is narrow. The schooner lay without motion.'* — 
Tuckett, p. 37. 

"To pursue the narrative of our perambulation of the 
boundaries. On arriving at the head of the upper harbour, an 
unexceptionable site for a town presents itself to the view. The 
character of the country here entirely changes. The land lies 
in long slopes or downs, upon which grows good grass mixed 
with shrubs, indicative of a strong soil. The aspect of the town 
will be northerly (facing the meridian of the sun), and fronting 
the harbour. To the west of it some undulating slopes, covered 
to the water's edge with beautiful timber and copsewood, offer 
spacie for several hundred ten-acre sections, semicircling a cove 
almost dry at low water. To the south, the uplands, which 
separate the large promontory in which the harbour is found, 
f^om the level pastoral country of the main, rise gradually as a 
protection from the cold winds. To the eastward is an opening 
in the chain of hills that belt the coast between the eastern head 
of Otago and Cape Saunders, across which extends a barrier of 
recent sandy formation, shutting out the sea, which in former 
times evidently flowed through what is now the harbour of 
Otago. The site of the town thus fixed at the head of the 
navigation of the port, and at the commencement of the rural 
lands of the settlement in their whole length, abounds in wood 
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fiid fi«di ifviAer. The wsters of the liarboiir teem 'witk fisii of 
the best sort. The fadboaka is taken m great v^antttks near 
the flliippi]^ to^m; flat ^h and oysters in all die bays.^ — CeL 
W^AiefiM, p. 6. 

^ We leturoed to <kago on 26^ <tf J^. !I%e proposed tnte 
of the town pleased me more on a doser io^iection, and Ito 
JMSxi day I had ray good opinkm of it oon&rmed foy Mr. Oom- 
misiion^ Spaio, with whmn I agdn Tisited it, and who pro- 
noonoed it an admirable positiOB ibr the purpose. Inthasp^- 
tkidar I differ with Dr. Monro, who may possibly have not 
been &yoared with die advantages I haTe had to se^ ibr the 
location of towns. Hie onlyobjeedon that I can nameisits 
distanoe from the shipping town ami port— -yiz., seven mSes ; 
bat this is greatly palliated by the ezedlent vrater comravaica- 
tion of the upper harbour." — Ihid^ p. 11 . 



The Riysb Qixtba (Matoit, ob Mosmnnc, nr thb Mm). 
FiAiN ov THB C^sorna. 
** Thn fine river is a quarter of a nik bn)ad, six Ikltoai 
deep, and retains, it is said, that depth and width for Mtj miieB 
inland as the crowiCes. By all aocoants,it appears to wind 
tiupongh extended phuns of great beauty and ezl3»oirdinary fia> 
^ity. It fiirms the soothon ezlsvmity of liie bbck, whSst 
Otago harbour Ibrms the northern extremity. 

'^ The Cltttha (or Maton) is a rrnx which even an Amervsm 
would not contemn; Hs course inloaid is «o distant, that I can- 
not pretend to estimate llie distance. 'Rie hilfe west t^ Its 
course are certainly twenty miles fnim the shospe, and no snowy 

Q^jUle. Mr. informed me, subseqneirtly, 

that he had ascende^^^ in a boat for at least fifty miks, txsH 
that it was still navigable Ibr a laige boat ; also, that many 
navigable creeks unite with it, by one of which a boat may be 
taken to a lagoon, called Eaitangata, and then by a narrow 
channel to anoth^ lagoon, called Bangit(^o, from whence the 
^irtanoe to the Taiert valtoy does not exceed six miles. 
" Mr. Flalmer informed nUe that he once ascended the Qfrthn 
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(or MiUcNi) in a boat £»r a distancey he imagiDefl^ equal to fifl^gr 
]Bik%. ia a straight couiae (not eatimated by that of the rhrcr), 
aand he waa stilly he hdieYes^ vciy far from its head. I was 
BUidii jdeaied iBth the Tautuke. It is im^ meielj rich and 
fittttreflfae ia scenery^ but very produetire. I have no doubt 
hut that a road aEk%ht be easily fonaed up the TaUey^ Aod oftr 
the summit ridge to the uuwooded {daina Toia-iau and T^ 
Tiiir—Tuekett, pp. 42, 46. 

'^ A short distanee fiurth^, and the riaing ground, whish had 
hkherto been ckite upon our right hand, turned off towards 
tiiamterior ; and we had beibre us the long beach at the bot^ 
torn cf Molyneua Bay, with a large extent of level eountxy 
behind it On. mounting to the top of some low sand hills, we 
came in yiew of the Molynau Biyer— a mi^}c9tie stream of 
wata* about a quarts of a mile broad, deep, with well-defined 
faaiiks^ flowing dose to us parallel to the sea» with a steady, 
gentk rarrent. Loc^ng up it, we eould tra^ its couiie 
through a large extent <^ alluyial land, by the tydc fdiage of 
ti*ti tittea w^aa its banks, and by numerous groves of wood, 
ptodmdng a most pictnresque ^ect. At the distaaee of about 
ten miles inland, g^tle d^^ies, i^iparently grassy, rose to a 
moderate elevation, behind which no mountains woe visible^ 
save in one durection towards the north-west, where the white 
summits of a very far distant range showed themselves. The 
landscape was altogether one of great beauty and unusually rich 
softness.*^— Munro, p. 119. 

**' The Quiha (Matoa or Mo^menz) Eiv«r is a magnififwit 
sfcEeans, of near a quarter of a nule wide, deep, and wi^ a 
moderato current Itiadifficult of entrance from the surf of«r 
tile bar at the mouth, and from tiie drenmstanoe of its having 
aa invariaiUy outward current. Byroad the bar it has six 
jBH^iHus of water; and it is said to preserve its d^th and width 
ftr sixty miles from its month. 

«'ThepUunof^Chitba,whieh is finmi 10,000 to 20,000 
acres m extent, has a fine growth of grass, flax, &c The laad 
is iwdoabftc^y good, but haUe in portions to be overflown. 
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Probably tbe most desirable land will be found on the neigh- 
bouring hills, which display a series of most beautiful slopes, 
chiefly clothed with grass. As on the plain itself, there is a fiiir 
sprinkling of wood. In every direction there are extennve 
tracts of this valuable description of country. The two white 
settlers have grown such crops of com and potatoes on the fine 
wooded slopes behind the villages, as leave no doubt of their 
great fertility."— /6td; p. 55. 

*< At Ivikatea the Glutha (Moljrneux or Matou) is a splendid 
liver, upwards of 200 yards in width, with a deep, steady 
current and definite banks. Each of the branches into which 
it divides is a large river, with a depth of several fathoms oi 
water ; but, unfortunately, at its mouth the river is contracted 
by a reef of rocks. What its navigable capabilities are has not 
yet been ascertained, but it is certain that its mouth is not 
easily accessible. By small vessels or steamers, it might, ge* 
nerally speaking, be entered, but not by sailing vessels of any 
burthen, except in particular states of the weather. In a direc- 
tion inland, it is said to be navigable for whale boats for fifty 
miles, by the windings of the river, which, with deductions for 
exaggeration, may probably amount to about twenty-five."— 
Ihid, p. 233. 

CuBiATE, Soil, Pastubes, Pboducts, &c. 

" Otago being situated at a distance of between 150 and 200 
miles from the chilling influence of the vast range of snowy 
mountains running along the west coast, the climate is markedly 
warmer than at such places as Port Cooper, which, although 
lying 150 miles nearer the tropics, is yet within twenty or 
thirty miles of these mountains— which is found to be far more 
than sufficient to counterbalance the difference of latitude. 
The adaptation of the soil for the growth of wheat and other 
grain, and particularly of the finest qualities of potatoes, and 
also the richness and abundance of the pastures, seem to phM* 
this district in the very foremost rank, in point of tgricultur^ 
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amongst the soils of New 2Sealand. Coal, iron, and copper 
have been found in the district. 

*^ Beyond the first ridge of down, which forms the sonthem 
horizon from the harbour, lies an undulating country, covered 
with grass. This is more or less good, according to position 
and aspect, and has been much deteriorated in places, by ex- 
tensive and repeated burnings, which impoverish the land* 
The worst of it, however, affords abundant food for sheep. 

** The anise plant, so valuable as pasture for sheep and 
cattle, abounds on all the land we traversed. It is this plant 
that renders the plain of the Waimea, near Nelson, so pro« 
pitious to the fattening of stock. I have never tasted such 
well- flavoured meat as that fattened on the natural pastures 
near Nelson. The plant is also found in abundance near 
Fort Cooper, and in the Wairarapa valley, near Fort Nichol- 
son. I have not seen it farther north, or in any district where 
fern abounds. Its chief property seems to be a warming tonic 
As such, I believe some preparation of its seed is given in 
racing stables in England, as a condition ball. It arrives at its 
full growth during the summer ; but in many places, during 
our journey, I found it at this season of the year eighteen 
inches in length, and scarcely a square foot of ground without 
a root of it. In the upland regions we found snow in some 
places knee deep, and frozen to the depth of an inch ; but on 
our return, these indications of a severe climate had disappeared 
before some days as warm as those of summer. The vicinity 
of snowy eminences is highly estimated by flock-owners, par- 
ticularly where the downs are round toppeid and in long slopes^ 
so that the gradual tricklings from the melting snows go to 
nourish the roots of the grasses. After traversing these downs 
for five miles from Otago, we overlooked the plain of the 
Taieri, which contains about 40,000 acres of land, and is in- 
tersected by the river of the same name, navigable for large 
boats twelve miles from the sea, which it reaches at about 
twenty- five mUes from Otago. About two- thirds of the plain 
are now av^able. The remainder is subject to inundations^ 
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1^ may be reclaimed ard rendered more yaluable than the 
higher parts."— Co/. W'^UJield^ ppt 9, 10. 

^ The land at the head of the Waihola Lake consists of xin- 
tekting doiwiw, roimd fq^ped ai^ coveied with herbage, grass 
ef varimts descriptioos^ and anise of larger growth than 
WBTf I had pieviously seen. Quails are plentiful over all these 
downs, md in the plains adjoiniog, and would be more so but 
for the hawka>aiid kites. Hereidter it will become the business 
^ the Seoteh f^rtsman to grre rewards for their destruction. 
Hie Tiew fitm Owiti is very eztensiTe. At its base to the 
SrW., lies the plain of the Tokomauraro, containing about 
14,000 acres^ To the east, htlk, to the breadth of seyen miks, 
esEtend to the coast ; to the north lies the p(»rtage of seTen 
inOes between it and the Waihola ; uid to the west, undulatmg 
prraries of boondless extent, arailable finr cattle and sheep three 
parts of the ytar. It would be a most advantageous and 
attracthre ^iag to the settlement, if some Scotch proprietors 
would send some red deer to be turned out here. In the course 
fif a ftw years, there is no doubt they would increase largefy. 
^Die sport ^i hunting them would be highly attractive, and 
would eonduce to the improvement of the breed of horses, and 
afford a mu^ amnsem^it to the young colonists, fitting them 
ftr the more serious occupations of stock-ke^ng and wool- 
growing. The communication with this country from Otago 
la extremely easy. Water carriage can be made use of down 
the Taieri to the head of the Waihola Lake. A good road 
Biay be made withcmt much expense from thence to Rangitoto. 
A i^bmrt portage thence to Kaitangata Lake and to the Cloiha 
river and district**— /6ui pp. 10, 11. 

^ The tide havmg ebbed, we descended to the base of the 
c£f&, ffiKl walked altmg a natural pavement formed by the 
horkontal strata. We were not long in perceiving indicatioiis 
of coal in black streaks in the sandstone, and thin beds of ridily 
Utnminous shale ; and we picked up several rounded pieces <^ 
pure coal cast up by the waves. But on turning a projected 
point, we found ourselves in face of a black wall or diff, whieby 
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upon examinatioii, turned out to be pure coal. In thickness^ 
what we saw of it could not be less than eighteen feet, while^ 
as the pavement on which we stood was coal as well, extending 
ottt to meet the waves, it was impossible to say how much 
deeper it went. Mr. Tuckett was of opinion, that in quality it 
Was very superior to the ordinary New Zealand coal ; but in 
fliis opinion I could not agree with him, as it appeared to me to 
have the same conchoidal fracture and resmous lustre as the 
Massacre Bay coal, as well as that which I have seen from 
other districts in this country. What was rather remarkable, 
was its nearness to the surface. Above it lay a bed of about 
twenty feet of a conglomerate of small quartz pebbles, on the 
top of which the soil commenced. We were not able to esti- 
mate the horizontal extent of the bed. What we saw ranged 
only for a few hundred yards, disappearing in some small 
gullies, which at that point intersect the clifl^.'* — Mumo^ 
p. 119. 

** As we proceeded about the time of low water along shore, I 
was gratified to observe very abundant large pieces of drift 
coal of good quality ; still no bed was visible in the face of the 
diff. Farther on, the beach became again rocky, and quantities 
of coal were lodged between the rocks, and soon appeared in 
view a black cliff. I felt certain that it must be a vast forma- 
tion of coal, alUiough Mr. ^ at Waikauwaike, had declared 

that there was no other coal discovered along the coast but the 
insignificant appearance which I had examined at Matakaea. 
Approaching this cliff, I found it to be a mass of coal for about 
a hundred yards in length ; in thickness from twelve to twenty 
feet, as seen in tibe face of the cliff above the sand ; and to what 
depth it exists beneath the sand I could not ascertain ; I should 
suppose, fjrom appearance of coal adjacent, to the depth of low 
water. 

*' The beach is not accessible on account of the heavy swell 
and great surf. The coal must, therefore, be worked inland, 
and the bed will be, no doubt, discovered near the bank of the 
Clotha (or Matou) river, which, in a direct line inland, is 
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probacy not mote thaalbiii^ «r fire miles diitoi^**— rtidbft^ 
j/f. 41, 4au 

"< The locality of the seitlemeirt of OCego » ilmiidreds el 
anles from the Boenes of the recent Aatarbaiieee with the 
■etiTes. These weiemthe Korthem Ishod* Is the MiddW 
Maad (meirij equal kt extent to EBghmd and Seotibnd), in te 
southern end <tf whidi Otago is sitmated^it magr be almost lud 
tlieieareiia Mrftw^ataU, asitis oolcalated thai there are not 
more than 1,000 in the whole Ishmd^ and these ue ahnosieBr 
tirdy bealed on tiie shores of Ck>ok*8 Strut. In the hn^ 
^rtriet of Otago itsdi; there are enlj ahout fifty mm, women, 
aad children in all; and the opimon of some pcnons who ha^ 
tesided in the Blands, and are thorong^j scM|waintpd with the 
natire character, is, that they wiU he fowdd too few, at least in 
the in&ncy of the settlement, as at that time their seryieeB 
would be very nsefnl in doing a great many' things for the 
doloniflto, which ihej conld not do dther so weU or so chei^ly 
fi>r thcffiselTe8»** 
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CHAPTER XII. 



CANTEBBUST. 



Plan of the Canterbury Assofljation— ProbaWe progress of Canterbury — The 
WakefieTd system— Evils of absenteeism^High price of land— The " self- 
Rupporting system "—Site of the settlement— Port Cooper— Society al 
Canttrbvry— Airioe ats to pfarohasing Isnd. 

liOLE its predecessor Otago, Canterbury is a elaas settlanent, 
for the most part composed fi{ members of the Church of 
England, who carried with them, together with our most 
valued political institutions, the doctrines and discipline of the 
national Church. With this yiew, the original plans of the 
Association were so framed as to render it difficult to pre-^ 
Tent their future development in the manner proposed by^ihe 
Sounders of the Settlement. 

The chief fault we find with the Canterbury Association is 
one which early manifested itself, viz., the strong tincture of 
Puseyism which has been infused into almost every operation 
of importance. Now this was at variance with the idea oi 
dass settlements; which are as yet but an experiment, Th^ 
professed that the settlement was one of " Church of England 
men,'^ without specifying the distinct sect of the Church^of 
England meant ; for, unhi^pily, that Church, though profess- 
ing oneness, is sj^t into many sects. This is acting against 
their own theory, since it may induce Churchmen, who have 
had the advantage of training under an evangelical paster, to 
emigrate; when» on their landing, they would find thems^ves 
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involved in the very polemical disputes of which we have just 
spoken, and, as far as public worship was concerned, would be 
compelled to have their religious feelings wounded by wit- 
nessing the ridiculous " mummeries " of Puse3dte ceremonials 
as often as they went to church, or they must abstain from 
going to church at all. By this proceeding the Canterbury 
Association has, unconsciously perhaps, formed a ^ class settle- 
ment ** of two distinct classes—distinguished at home by the 
most uncompromising hostility towards each other — in other 
words, it is no class settlement at all ; for, in addition to these 
opponent classes, the emigrants found, on landing, a third class, 
which has puzzled their ecclesiastical leaders exceedingly, viz., 
a large influx, already on the spot, of persons from the neigh- 
bouring settlements, the inhabitants of which have little vene- 
ration for Fuseyism or any other ism which would attempt to 
predominate over others ; their constant care being to watch 
with a jealous eye any attempt at ecclesiastical encroachments. 
Ko man is better aware of this disposition on their part than 
the Bishop of New Zealand. With the exception of one or 
two feelers, as they may be termed, he has never ventured on 
any step which might be construed into an assumption of eccle- 
siastical predominance, well knowing, from the reception those 
trifles met with, that the people of his own communion would 
not tolerate any encroachment of the kind ; much less would 
it be tolerated by other sects of equal numbers and influence. 

The question naturally arises : are class settlements practic- 
able? Our reply would be, that it is at best doubtful. Since 
the first edition of this book was published, the experiment has 
been fully tried at Otago, which, from a class settlement at its 
outset, has now ceased to bear any such designation. The 
influx of persons from other colonies — ^the restless spirit of 
migration which is a characteristic of colonists— has been such 
at Otago as to leave the first settlers in a minority, and the 
place is now anything but a class settlement. In this case, 
means were employed to preserve the class integrity of the 
settlement, which might almost have been termed inquisitorial 
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in spirit ; the usual effect following, viz., that of more confirm* 
ing the dissentients, and alienating others of the class, the 
integrity of which was to be preserved by such equivocal 
means. 

Precisely the same effect will result in the Canterbury Settle- 
ment, and to a greater degree than at Otago, as far as the 
influx of strangers from the neighbouring settlements and 
colonies is concerned. Their locality is better in climate, and 
in relative position to the other settlements of New Zealand, 
than is that of Otago. The provision which they have made 
for social and religious institutions is considerable, notwith- 
standing the failure of the scheme. This alone will eventually 
cause many to migrate, even from the Australian colonies, for 
the sake of an education for children, as well as for that of a 
more refined state of society, which will form an object with 
plurents. From these, and other causes, into which it would 
not be within the province of this book to enter, it is not unsafe 
to predict that, for every thousand persons shipped to the 
settlement by the Canterbury Association, another thousand, 
at least, will find their own way thither from other colonies* 
Every man of these, from mere habit, if from nothing else, will 
lae averse to the religious predominance of any class ; and old 
colonists, like ourselves, have little hesitation in predicting as 
to who will prevail in a contest of this nature. Let us hope 
that now Puseyism has been exploded at home, no such 
absurdity will again be permitted to interfere with the future 
prospects of the colony ; and that the future class will be that 
of men who will make good colonists, leaving their conversion 
to clerical zeal and their own sense of religious duty. 

There was one feature in the Canterbury Association which 
was of itself an element of success, and we regret that an effort 
containing such an element should have been marred from such 
an unworthy cause as the one to which we have just alluded. 
The element is this ; — that, with some trifling exceptions, the 
whole of their purchasers of land were actual colonists. This is a 
new feature in colonies acting upon the Wakefield system, which 
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not the Nelson settlement have exported, if, as in the case of 
the Canterbury settlement, all, or nearly all, the landholders had 
proceeded to the colony with their capital devoted to its legiti« 
mate object ? - 

Again ; the site for the colony of Nelson was originally in- 
tended to be at Port Cooper, the present site of the Canterbury 
-settlement. This was forbidden by Captain Hobson, the then 
Grovemor of New Zealand, who refused to have the Middle 
Island colonized at all, hoping thereby to drive the Nelson 
colony northwards to the vicinity of Auckland. The Com- 
pany's agents were equally determined that it should not be 
planted according to his wish, so that, when Captain Wake- 
field sailed from Fort Nicholson with the first ships of the ex- 
pedition, he had actually to go in search of a place whereon to 
land emigrants. It so happened that Mr. Partridge, an intelli- 
gent Wellington colonist, had just returned from Blind Bay, 
reporting favourably of the surrounding country. Adapting 
his advice. Captain Wakefield sailed thither under the pilotage 
of Mr. Moore, and finding the commodious little port which 
now forms the harbour of Nelson, planted the settlement there. 
Unhappily, when too late to remedy the choice, it was found 
that there was, comparatively speaking, but little land adapted 
to the purposes of cultivation, and nothing in comparison with 
the magnitude of the scale on which the settlement had been 
contemplated. Since that period the settlers and absentees 
have demanded that they should reselect their lands in the 
extensive plains of the Wairau, in the vicinity of Queen Char- 
lotte's Sound. This demand was acceded to, and the re- 
selection made. Now, mark the evil of absenteeism. These 
Wairau plains contain some of the finest plains in New Zea- 
land, their fertility depending in a great measure upon their 
$wampy nature at certain seasons of the year. But this is un- 
fortunately their bane. To bring the district into an arable 
condition would require an outlay of 30,000/. or 40,000/. upon 
a system of drainage on a large scale; whilst without this, it 
would be useless to attempt cultivation on the part of any one 
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or two settlers, as their lands would again be overflowed by the 
a^oining wastes. To eflbct this great system of drainage there 
are the thirty settlers of Nelson alone— it being both impossible 
and unJQst they should drain the whole of the absentees* lands 
at their own expense ; while the absentees at home refuse to 
contribute one shilling towards the improvement even of their 
own lands, alleging that they bought the land, or rather the 
land-orders, expecting to reap their advantage from the labour 
of the settlers, and they have been besetting the Gk)vernment to 
compensate them for their bad bargain. The consequence of 
all this is, that the Wairau plains are condemned for the present 
to remain in a state of nature ; and though, if drained, they 
would become wonderfully fertile, yet, as they are for the most 
part owned by absentees who will not contribute their share in 
draining them, they are as useless to the settlement as though 
they were in a state of sterility; whilst they form a positive 
stumbling-block in the way of the colonists themselves. The 
intending emigrant will now understand what are the evils of 
absentee purchases of land, though this is only one instance ; 
and he will not be at a loss to estimate our reasons for attach- 
ing importance to the fact that the purchasers of lands in the 
Canterbury settlement were themselves colonists, who are not 
likely to let a swamp stand in their way for want of unanimity 
in a system of dndnage. 

We have spoken of the price demanded by the Canterbury 
Association for their waste land, viz., 3/. per acre. This was, 
unquestionably, high ; but as the colonists themselves required, 
at the outset of the colony, other advantages than those of 
labour only, and as they were quite willing to pay for these 
advantages, the high price demanded was legitimate. As the in- 
tending emigrant may not be acquainted with the reasons for 
demanding a high price for colonial waste lands, we will adduce 
a few of them, premising that, though generally attributed to 
Mr. Wakefield, the system originated with Sir Josiah Child, to 
whose writings not a few political economists besides Mr. Wake- 
field have been indebted. 
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It u a settled doetnne ftnurngst poixtieal eeoBOoiktfl, tkat land 
is not Taine, but that it is kbour whieh gives to it ks Taloe. 
Tliis will be evident from the Miomii^ case : — Suppose a maa 
piaeedopon lOOacresofiandin NewZealimdordsewbere; if 
he had not the meaas of cultivatiiig ^is knd, tiz^ laboiac, the 
la&d would be of no value to him, farthef than his own labour 
Bnght extend. Again, he would not hare the soeaxis of intxo- 
dadog labour, so that his land might beoosse Talaahle. It 
would luA be m his power to send home iar labourers to culti« 
vate his land. But by the com)»ned conti&utioiB of himself 
and others simihurly sitsated, kbour might be got in sufficient 
^pHnti^ to cultivate the lands of aU, and theceby ^ye value to 
them, «diidi otherwise thejr would not possess. 

But again, au^^ose some of these iaadownen were willing to 
eontribute BumIi lor the introduction of labour, Init that othera, 
^t^ber irma ignoranoe, or from ^tiie ho|)e of profitia^ at the ex- 
pense a£ their more intelKgent neighbouis, were not mUBogf — 
it is clear that difficulty would arise &om the want of mtanimity 
in tlus respect, so that, in all probability, no eflBxtive stept 
would be taken, .and the land would remain valueless as before. 
It Will be dear, tiben, ihvi the introduction of labour Into a new 
eodooy^ould not with sa&ty be entrusted to the ealonisls ^iem« 
selves, even if thej had the orgamaed meaos of iBtrodudng 
labour, which they have not, nor could they by possibility ob- 
tain them, so that sudi eontrifaiitioBS on thcdr part ahould be 
judidomaly expended. 

Ths most simple expedient, under theae and otib^ similar 
^reamstances, is, instead ofgimug the land to the landowner, to 
aaake him pi^ such a prke, n(Hninally, fca his land, as e^iall 
esaahle the seller to s^ad labour ekhex with him, or i^r bim, 
as the exigeudes of the colony may require. So that, in £ict, 
^le knd-purdiaser does not, in reality, pay for his land, but 
fi>r the labour whereby alone the land can become valuable 
to him, or to the community of which he &irm8 m part, and 
without which labour the land would be dear at a gift, if it 
were a condition that the person to whom it was giroa, 
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without the reqidsite aeccmipanyiiig labour^ should lende 
upcmit. 

Bat this principle ciui be applied to new colonies only. When 
a colony has attained such a magnitude as to be able to guide 
its own affahrs, the price of waste lands is whatever the col(»iist8 
themselves choose to sell them at ; they being Ihe best jodgee 
of their value, and of their own interests in the sale. 

This, however, is the prinei^ of the system, known as the 
^ self-supporting system,*' that, as land wil^MSut labour is valu&- 
less, and as colonists Imve not within themselTes ^ ocgaoized 
means of introducing labour— whilst, if they had, many woaid 
evade their contributioDS to the common good — it beoomes 
necessary, for an efficknt supply of labour to the colony, to 
<H*ganize efficient meims for th^ supply, without furth^ care or 
anxiety on the part of the colonist,— puttmg tibe sup^y, m 
^Mt, beyond his contrd, except to use the labour «ei^ out to 
hhD.4 

1[iie only way in which this can be effected, is to demand o£ 
the land-purchaser such a price for his land as diaU ensure a 
Buffident supply of labour whereby it may be cuhnrated. Of 
this price, under the pound-an-acre system, 75 per cent, or 15«. 
in tlw pound, wemt, <x rather should have gone, for ^e su^fy 
of labour, and other cc^nial improvements equally necessary 
with labour itself; and 25 per cent., or 6«. in the pound, was 
the remuneration ^ven for the trouble and expenditure of 
those who organised the means ibr the requisite euj^y of 
labour. And this five diillings is, in fact, the onfy prwe which 
the land-purchaser pays for his land; for it would be absurd to 
say that the fifteen shUlii^ in the pound, whidi he pajrs for 
labour, is not amply returned to him in the labour which it 
provides, and without which his land would not possess the 
slightest value. Ev^i this five shiUings in the pound may be 
said, mercantilely speaking, to include a commissbn for doing 
that which he cannot possibly do for himself 

But another questicm here arises, as to what price should be 
pud for colonial land, so as to ensure a sufficient amount of 
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labour: and this qnestioii is somewhat yaguely answered in 
Mr. Wakefield*8 recent work on Colonization , as being a 
** sufficient priee^^ but without, perhaps, a sufficient explanation 
as to what price may he sufficient. It has already been shown, 
that the price paid, though nominally for land, is really — mintu 
25 per cent. — ^for labour only. Consequently the "sufficient 
price*' becomes, in one sense, that which will place such a 
quantity of labour upon the land as will render it most produc- 
tive. On fertile lands, these being suited for all agricultural 
purposes, the amount of labour, and consequently of price for its 
introduction, should be high. On barren lands, as only being 
suited for sheep-farming, which requires but little labour in 
comparison, it should be low. li Jive pounds per acre were 
universally paid for the fertile lands of New Zealand, so that 
five labourers could be introduced upon a hundred acres of 
land instead of one, it would be an advantage to the colonist ; 
for his hundred acres, thus cultivated, would yield him a greatar 
return in proportion than they could do with one labourer 
only. But this reasoning only holds good, provided the agree- 
ments of colonizing companies are fulfilled, which unfortunately 
they have never been in any instance. Again, in the pastoral 
districts of New South Wales, which will grow nothhig but 
coarse grass, and that scantily, five shillings per acre is too 
much ; for this would give a proportion of one labourer to a 
number of acres which will only feed twelve sheep ; t.«., a 
labourer to twelve sheep, which is an absurdity. It might be 
said, at first sight, "But barren lands require more labour than 
fertile ones to make them productive.** Not so : the real ques- 
tion is, why cultivate barren lands at all, whilst plenty of fer- 
tile ones invite the spade and the plough P If the fertile lands 
of New Zealand are worth to the colonist, say one pound per 
acre, the arid pastoral districts of New South Wales would be 
dear at one penny per acre ; and that for this simple reason, 
that the one acre of New Zealand will, with ordinary cultiva- 
tion, produce forty bushels of wheat worth four shillings per 
bushel, whilst one acre of the pastoral districts of New South 
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Wales, at the rate of four sheep to an acre, as reckoned in the 
colony itself, will only produce one-fourth part of a sheep's 
fleece, worth ninepence. No man could possibly argue that the 
lands of New South Wales were worth one pound per acre, 
though the Government, in its ignorance of the true value of 
the land, declared that such should be its price. 

Consequently the '* sufficient price'* is according to the capa- 
Inlities of the colony, and its adaptation for agricultural or 
pastoral pursuits. It is simply absurd to say that a hundred 
acres of land which will only feed twenty-five sheep, is worth 
as much as the same quantity of land which will grow 1,200 
bushels of wheat, or that the same labour is requisite for the 
Care of twenty-five sheep as is requisite for the production of 
1,200 bushels of wheat. 

The preceding, as we have defined the ^^ sufficient price," 
would form a rational system of colonization, and one which, if 
the land-purchasers were themselves the actual colonists, could 
not fail of success, with even a commonly congenial soil and 
climate. But if absentee purchasers were encouraged, the high 
price would be more disastrous than a low one ; for its certiain 
result would be a more lavish expenditure at home, and an 
additional incentive to that jobbery which is inherent in all 
public companies, however pure may be the motives of their 
founders. 

It must not, however, be forgotten that such are not Mr. 
Wakefield's views of the " sufficient price." We penned the 
preceding remarks in the first and second editions of this book, 
with a view of showing that a high price of land in a really 
fertile colony was rather an advantage than otherwise ; and, if 
other requisites than that of labour are to be introduced into 
the colony from the proceeds of the land fund, of course an ad- 
ditional price must be placed upon the land, for these purposes 
also. 

Mr. Wakefield*s view in demanding a high price for land is, 
to use his own words, this—" There is but one object in a priee^ 
and about that there can be no miitake. The sole object of a 
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jtrice is to prevent lahottren from heeommg latuUnoturs too 900m: 
the price muet he wffieimtfot that one pwpose^ and no oti&rJ' 

There k lomeihii^ so heartless in thk last erotchet of Mr. 
Wakefi^— and he ignores all his pre^vs oj^nions m fsemwc 
ei it; making it, in &et» the cnkninating point of his bode— - 
that we confess to haying pnrposel j snppiessed it in i»e!vioii8 
editions^ lest it m%ht deter intending labonring emigranta £rom 
proceeding to any cc^ny with which the writer of sucb 
opiniona was then connected. The appeal ia to mammon, to 
tiie man of capital in money, who ia thin tanght that ca^tal in 
margy, in intelligence, and in industry^ must carefully he kepfe 
down, or he otherwise cannot thrire. The lahourer is not to 
be eneonraged in frugal habits, lest he may too soon become a 
landholder ; should he be frugal and saying, the best way to 
keep him down will be to raise the price of land, and thus 
prevent him from becoming such. This is- Mr. Wakefield'a 
doctrine, and we can only say that it betrays an ignorance of 
the springa of human action and wealth, which could scarcely 
have been expected from him. To use the words of an ezeel* 
lent cdonial yrrit^, he forgets that '* all the elements of human 
wealth are human labour^ and the materials and power thai 
God has placed in and upon the sdl and elements around 
'OB ; ** yet, with Mr. Wakefield, all his past views and opiniona 
appear to have merged into one theory, for he voluntarily 
abandons all others— and that theory is— '*the labourer must 
be kept down.'^ We shall not here discuss the subject; — 
referring such of our readers as may wish to see it discussed, to 
the 2nd, 3rd, and sucaeeding numbers d! the Juetralian and 
New Zealand Gazette. 

The Association by which the settlement was fi>unded, haa 
come to a jHremature end, not so much, perhaps, from the 
ezteirt of objects to which thdr frinds were to be i^bed, as 
from having commenced these on a false basis. The land £ic 
whidi they had obtained a charter from the government 
amounted to a million aares ; their calculatioaa w^re based oa 
disposing of 1Q0,000 acres of &ia at onoCi hut the 8alea» daring 
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the whole of tbeir (iterations, never reached thk amount^ so 
that the ezeentioa of a number oi promised projects, as roadfl^ 
ehvxchcB, schcok, &c., was preYaited, or bat partially exeeotedt 
and the conseqnenee has been a charge against the Associatioa 
€i not fulfilling their ctMitracts with the settlers and land-pui^ 
^lasers, who emigrated in the full belief that the Associatioa 
would be able to accomplish all which it expected to accom- 
pSrii» 

The coontrj selected for the new settlement was Banka' 
Peninsula, and the plains on the mainland adjacent The 
only ayaikble harbour to this was Port Coofper^ a commodious 
haven enough, but, at one time of the year, exposed to the 
Borth-east winds, (ki the opposite side of the peninsula was 
Hie harbour ei Akaroa^ one of the finest in New Zealand, but 
at this period it wa» unfortunately in the hands oi a French 
eompany^ which had sent out a small cdkmy at the time when 
the &itish Government first took possesnon of New Zealand; 
which colony Captain Hobson was scarcely in time to firustrate. 
Akaroa was, moreover, divided from the Canterbury plains by 
a formidable range of hills, which would have required the 
construction of an espennve road, thirty miles in length. Fort 
Cockier was th^elbre at once selected as the harbour of the 
new settlement. 

It had been the wish of the A880ciati<m» to make the port 
town, the capital of the settlement. But no site could be 
obtained, on the shores of the harbour, of sufficient size for ik 
large town, as was anticipated. At the head of the harbour, 
there was^ indeed, an excellent site, but with tbe drawback of 
shoal-water, so that sh^ could not approadi within two milea 
of the ^(»«. Captain Thomas, therefore, to whom the selec- 
tion of the town wsbsi confided, placed the capital of the settle- 
ment (Christehurch) on the {duns; the port town (Lyttelton^ 
b^ng fwmed in the place most commodious f(»r shipping. The 
anchorage is about four miles from the heads, and large vesMla 
can lie wkbin a quarter of a mile froBL the shore, nnall craft 
bemg able to anehor dese to- the tewB. 
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The commtinication between Ljttelton and the plains is 
oyer a range of hills of no insurmountable character, but the 
road thither has made no great progress, though, as far as it 
goes, it is an excellent one. The road being incomplete, it is 
found advantageous to take the luggage &c. of those settlers 
bound for the plains to Sumner, from which access to Christ- 
church is easy. 

The first ships arrived in December 1849, and as ample 
provision had been made for the passengers by Capt. Thomas 
in the shape of comfortable emigration barracks, &c., none of 
the discomforts were experienced such as befel the first colo- 
nists of the older settlements, whose first home was the bare 
beach or a native hovel. A jetty had been provided, stores 
erected, with the means of conveyance at hand to remove 
goods as they were landed from the ships. So excellent had 
been the arrangements made by order of the Association for 
the reception of the first settlers, that little or no discomfort 
was experienced by any one. 

The 3^.-an-acre system of the Association is now at an end, 
and land will henceforward be sold at the price which may be 
adopted by the local government as provided for in Sir John 
Pakington*s bill. Some time must, however, elapse before 
this is decided on. 

The society of Canterbury is of a superior character, many 
of the upper classes having emigrated on account of the eccle- 
siastical Utopia which was to have been founded. Though 
this has not realized the expectations of the founders, the 
settlers have in its stead one of the finest pastoral and agricul-' 
tural districts in New Zealand, possessing advantages which 
ultimately must raise the Canterbury Settlement to a lucrative 
position. The settlements of the north island have but little 
pretension to sheep and cattle farming on a large scale, but the 
plains and downs of the Middle Island present an illimitable 
field for these pursuits. 

The statistics of Canterbury, as of the other newer settle- 
ments, are not worth entering into. Somewhere about 3,000 
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pefiNmB lutve been sent out by the Association, and of these tbe 
capeam still remains, the ^>ecalatiye and tbe dissatisfied baying 
^ne to iUbe Anstndian gold fields, no doubt to return when 
satisfied with the attainment of their wishes, or, as is still more 
probable, with their non-attainment. 

Haying now giy^i a suffici^it account of the settlements of 
27ew Zealand to satisfy either curiosity or the purposes of the 
intending em^rant, we will note a few other matters which 
may be useful to the latter, and not uninteresting to the 
former. 

If an emigrant haye made up his mind to go to New Zea- 
land, it is a matter of little consequence to what settlement he 
does go. If his objects are conmiercial, Auckland and Wel- 
lington are his localities ; if agricultural or pastoral, any of the 
others without distinction, for each has peculiar adyantages, 
though the general characteristics of the country are common 
toaU. 

Let him buy no land in England. Of companies he cannot, 
for, luckily for the colony, they haye now none to sell. He 
will do well to eschew priyate bargains also, as by the time that 
he has been a year or so in the colony, he will haye acquired 
experience in selection, and if he haye the means — not much 
being wanted— to haye trayelled over the country with a knap- 
sack on his back, so as to make himself acquainted with the 
best spots, he will then, at a small outlay, acquire an estate 
worth having. One of the greatest dangers of getting land at 
first, is that, in his haste, he may get hold of an estate of compa- 
ratively little value with another which he might have had, with 
the patience to search it out. An emigrant with small means 
can have no better rule than always to work for others at first. 
If his means admit, an equally good rule is to do nothing 
whatever for six months but look about him. At the expira- 
tion of that time, he will be fit to be trusted with his own 
money— but hardly before ; except that his money, even if 
prematurely parted with, will buy him experience, but at a 
somewhat dear rate. 

p 
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By most of tbe ships which sail from England be will have 
an opportunity of visiting various settlements, so that he can 
himself judge of them. But he must beware of listening too 
credulously to the representations he meets with in any. He 
must use his own eyes, for amongst a number of rival settle- 
ments, the want of which is his cash, he is pretty sure to hear 
all others run down, and he may stay otherwise than he in* 
tended. Not that he can do wrong by staying anywhere. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

HINTS PREVIOUS TO THE VOYAGE. 

Besf time for sailing— Provisioiis — Cabin furniture— Tools— AgricnltarH I 
implements — Punctuality in sailing — Remitting money — Wooden houses 
for emigrants — Situation of a dwelling — ^Ventilation. 

One great advantage which the emigrant to New Zealand 
possesses over many others, is his perfect freedom from care 
whilst on hoard as to his provisions or accommodation : hoth 
are carefully looked after for him. He has no fear of heing 
I^aced on short allowance, either from his own miscalcula- 
ticms, or from a voyage longer than ordinary. In case of 
sickness, he and his family are carefrilly looked after hy a 
surgeon approved hy the Canterhury or Otago Associations. 
In short, he has no occasion, as far as the voyage is con- 
cerned, to take thought at all, either for himself or his 
family. 

The hest times for sailing are from the heginning of April to 
the end of Octoher, though it scarcely makes any difference as 
to what time of the year the emigrant sails. The only advan- 
tages gained hy sailing at the times mentioned are, that a pro- 
tracted and disagreeahle voyage in the English Channel, and a 
hoisterous passage round the Cape of Good Hope, are avoided 
hy not sailing in the winter months. With these excep- 
tions, all times are pretty nearly alike, and even these 
exceptions are scarcely worth naming in a first-class, well" 
regulated ship. By sailing at the periods ahove mentioned^ 
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however, the emigrant arrives in the colony from the spring to 
the autumn, which is an advantage, as he can at once plant and 
sow, though most vegetables can be planted and sown during 
the whole year. There is no cessation of employment during 
the winter, as in Canada, so that, as far as this is concerned, it 
is immaterial to the labouring man at what time of the year he 
arrives in the colony. He is in no fear of being thrown on 
the benevolence of his fdlow-colonists for support, or of 
dragging through a long winter dependent on the charity of 
others, as too many Canadian emigrants could testify. The 
most expeditious voyages are not unfrequently those in which 
the ships leave London in the winter months, but the matter 
is really of so little ccHisequence^ as not to be worth further 
allusion. 

The cabin passengers have their food cooked according to 
the prescribed scale, and served to them, at the respective 
meals, as it would be at the table of an hotel, all necessary at- 
tendance being included. The second-cabin passengers cook 
for themselves, and] the general practice is this : They appdat 
a messman from amongst tbeimielves for each week, taking it 
in tarns, or appointing some oi^ emigrant to act as messmon 
and cook durii^ the voyage, payii^ him a small isum as magr 
he agreed upon.'J^The provisdons for the whole meis are served 
out to him daily, or, m s<Hne ships, on three days a week. Tke 
water is similarly served out. 

Provisions are put on board for six montJis, the voyage raiely 
occupying more than fwr moTnths. Water is put <m board for 
a similar period. The amount of solid food to each passenger is 
upwards of twenty pounds per week, even supposing the voyage 
V> la£^ six months. The fwecabin dietary especially, is more 
ample thm that allowed in ships conveyii^ Government eni- 
grants. In additicm to the inspection which all proviadis 
undergo from the Canterbury Association's dbippmg officer, 
they are also^ subjected to the supervision of the Govemmeit 
emigratiQa-i^nt. 

A tahk and seats are found for the forecabia 
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"wto, however, find their own cooking utensils. The best way 
19 to subscribe for these. The following articles are necessuyto 
ettch indiyidnal or fam3y : a can, to hold the supply of water^ 
a wash basin, baking dish, tin pot, drinking can, tin plate, tea* 
pot, ^KX)n, knife and fork for each indiyidnal, and an oval pot 
and tea-kettle f(sr the mess. Cooking is performed in the ship's 
copperS) before that for the chief-cidinn passengers. Firing is 
fotind at the ship's expense, but no cookir^ is allowed exce^ 
at the^ stated times, which, for the sake of good order in the 
shopy are strictlj kept Bain-water may be occaaonally caught 
for washing ; otherwise, it must be obvious ihsA, no washing can 
take place. 

Cabin passei^rs furnish th^ own cabins at their own 
expense, and in wbat way they please. The Association pro- 
vides all requisites for the table, as plate^ lineny glass, &c 

A good assortment of tools is a desideratum to those whose 
means will command them; but too many of these are not 
desirable, and nmny will be better purchased in the colony^ as 
they will be found better adapted for colonial uses. Tim 
remark particularly applies to axes, hoes, and some other 
agricultural tools. In taking out spades, shovels, £[)rks, 
scythes, and similar implements^ the ixtm parts onlj should 
be taken, as they otherwise occupy much room, and cost a 
considerable sum in frei^t. Carpenters i^ouM always have 
a good assortment of tools, as their employment may often 
turn upon this point, particularly in the i^cultural disMcts^ 
where tools are difficult to be obtamed* In the towns, it is of 
no great consequence, as they may always be bought, though 
sometimes at a considerable increase of price. The station and 
cnrcumstances of the emigrant will form for him the best guide 
i^Km these subjects. 

Avoid those expensive and useless gimcracks called todU 
chests, but make a selection of American axes, all others are oi 
no use, handsaws, cross-cut saws, wedges, chisels,, and other 
carpenters' tools. Give the best price for these, the timber of 
New Zealand will try the goodness of the best article, and 
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inferior ones will be found to be a mere waste of money to no 
purpose. The same may be said of garden tools; those 
bought in the colony being generally *^made to sell," and of 
very little utility for work. The emigrant has an opportunity 
of procuring the best tools at starting, and the opportunity of 
procuring good ones seldom occurs to him after his settlement 
in the colony. Nails, screws, and other articles of this nature, 
may be bought in the colony, at a trifling increase of price, and 
are therefore not worth taking out. 

It is a yery common mistake of the zealous emigrant to take 
out ploughs, harrows, and other unwieldy agricultural imple- 
ments. The freight of these is generally equal to the coet, ' 
from the room they occupy in a ship. It would be much 
better to take out the iron work alone, which goes in a small 
compass, and can be as well fitted in the colony as at home. 
My advice, however, would be to dispense with these imple- 
ments altogether, unless the emigrant were possessed of means 
to farm on a large scale. From my own experience of New 
Zealand agriculture, I am convinced that not only the best and 
most economical, but also the most productive agricultural 
implements are the spade, mattock, bill-hook, and axe. The 
ground gets at once better cleared and cultivated, than it would 
with the plough and harrow for years. The advantages of 
spade husbandry are great over that of the plough even in 
clean land, much more are they so in imclean land. The pro- 
cess is perhaps slower, but it is much more sure, and one acre 
of spade-dressed land will produce pretty nearly as much as 
two of land scratched with the plough, for the operations of 
the plough in new lands amount to little more than scratching. 
Let the emigrant bear in mind, that the mere possession of a 
formidable array of agricultural implements is not agriculture; 
but the industrial use of the spade and mattock is. Many of 
the early settlers in New Zealand made ridiculous mistakes in 
this respect. Thrashing machines, drills, patent harrows, 
ploughs of the most ingenious construction, and in short, half 
the patent implements of an agricultural show were there; 
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-wben the writer left the colony most of these were rotting on 
the beach in the same place as they occupied when landed. 
The simpler the instruments used the better, for they will be 
used to good purpose, and will always produce a good crop ; 
whilst a good dry north-west gale, forms as good a winnowing 
machine as ever received the medal of the Boyal Agricultural 
Society. The only care necessary in the use of this very 
natural contrivance is, that the wheat is not blown away to- 
gether with the chaff. 

With reference to the necessity on the part of the emigrant 
to husband his capital till his arrival in the colony, where he 
will most need it, little needs be said. The prudence and even 
the necessity of so doing, must be so apparent to every one who 
regards the colony as the field for his future exertions, and 
who wishes to do well in it, that it cannot fail to be appreciated. 
Money, in the colony, gives not only power, but consideration, 
and by landing with as much of it in his pocket, as a careful 
avoidance of unnecessary expenditure will enable him to do, 
the emigrant thereby at once gains a standing in society, which 
he would otherwise have to work up to. Colonial society is 
for the most part utilitarian, and the way to command a stand- 
ing therein, is to become utilitarian also. 

Punctuality in sailing is of paramount importance to the 
emigrant, since delay in this matter is, from the expenditure 
which it necessarily involves, of serious moment even to those 
who possess considerable capital ; and the more so, if a family 
has to be provided for during the interval of waiting for the 
ship. To the poor man such delay is positively ruinous, and 
may materially alter the position which it should be his aim 
to assume on his arrival in the colony. All classes of emi- 
grants will do well to place themselves under a system whereby 
such previous waste of their capital is rendered unnecessary. 

It is a very common trick with shipbrokers to advertise a 
ship to sail at a date positively given, not that they have the 
slightest intention that the ship shall leave the dock for 
perhaps a month, or even more, afterwards. If the emigrant 
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rely upon- ih&r aesertions, whkli, for the sake c^ ai 
getting him to pay a deposit for his pasai^;e, they make, with 
every assurance of ponetuality, he hrings his family to Ltuidon 
atrthe appointed ttme, and finds, to his saious inoonyenienfie, 
that he has to keep them in eipensiye qnaxtexs during the 
delay which takes place iSH the Teasel has complied her carfpo* 
He has no remedy, though the law might afford him one, by 
considering the date i^pmnted for sailing, and tiie passage- 
money paid in consideration of that date, as a contract between 
the sfaipbroker and the emigrant. But the emigrant lam no 
time and less indinatien for litigation, and having paid his 
passage-money, is only anxious to get to the place ef his des- 
tination ; he, there^Mre, pockets botll the loi» and tiie annoy- 
anee, and by the time he amyes at the expiratien of his 
voyage, probably thinks no more of the matter. 'Bm Aip^ 
broker per^sedy well know» tiiia, and makea his calcailatinnB 
accordingly. He has also no project of ever obtaining the 
same pass^iger a second time fbr a custnoerj and havii^ got 
his passage-money, not unfrequen% meets any complaint as 
to the May, with incivility^ dways with indi£Raraiee« 

Money may be remitted throng Uie UmonJBank of Aos^ 
tralia, and the commission varies, according to the rate of 
exchange, fimn 2.to 4pOT cent It is fidly as cheap to ship 
it in soverdgns as cargo, and insure it; But in case of loss^ 
the emigrant would hacve to wait for it till paid in Engiaiwi 
by the underwriters, or fiir at least twel?^ months, and in 
B(mie cases more, so tiiat remittance throuj^ tiie Bank is 
the best way. It is unwise to take money; inr any eonsider- 
aUe quantUy, without issuianoe, and equally unwise not to 
pay for it as freight, as then the. ship becomes. anaeiieraMe for 
its loss ; but if not paid foraa faof^ if it be stolen on boaid, 
the owner has to bear his own loss. The best way is to kssure 
everything, even to wearing apparel, the cost being trifling. 
Iht writer can sfe$k feelingly on this point. Whcm going to 
Hew Zealand he insured everything. Wh^i leaving ISem 
Zealand for liidia, he insnsed nothing, and was wreeked m 
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Torres* Stedt^ losing every^ang, but a few articles of wearii^ 
ajiparei. 

It wcraid be usdess to eontinne l^iese admoxutiaBS ; if com- 
prehended in tiie sprit in which they aie written, the emigrant 
will 80 far a^y them to other matters, as to takenothii^ with 
him that will be nseless and a burden. 

It is often a debated p^ot wil^ emigrants who can afford 
it, as to whether they shall take a house with them or not. 
Whenever this can be afforded, and it is the int^tion of the 
party to go to work upon hk own land as soon as posable 
after his arriTal, I would say, take your house with yon, or at 
least the framework fan it, and that for many reasons. If 
the enngraot have takai a wooden house, he is much rnxxe 
likely to "foe in earnest to get a pkce on which to ^eet it than 
he would be were he without one. He may lose no little 
time in locking for am to rent or pnrdiase, and after he has 
done this, it is ten to one if he be in such a location as will suit 
his purpose with referaice to his fiatoze proceedings.; in 
which case k will become a posidye evil, by ddaying him in 
the proeecution cf his final object, besides sub|ecting him to 
an expendituie perhaps beycmd the original cost of a wooden 
hexMe in Lmidon. 

He wiU Tp9j in LoDdon from 402. to 1201. for a wooden 
bouse eompkte, with windows, doors, and all. ordinary fit- 
tings, according to its size, and the number of rooms he may 
require. These rooms are, of conrse, all upon the ground fioooE, 
which, in a template clhnate Jike that o£ New Zedand, is an 
advantage rather timn otherwwe, beades giving a free scc^ 
to tasteful designs in the erection. Hiis house nrny be, in idl 
casess put up within two days, or, at a pindv hi one day. 
The emagraai has; therefore, nothing to do but to get his 
location, and set up his house almost witii the same ease with 
which he could hove done a tent. In less than a week afier 
his arrival he u lita^lyat iKone,. and in aconditum to go to 
wortc 
4L wooden hoxrae, if lined within witkthin ^anks, and well 
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made, is one of the most comfortable either in summer or 
winter. In the former it is cool, in the latter warm, and that 
for this reason : between the inner and outer lining there is a 
vacant space of the breadth of the studs or uprights. This 
space is, as a matter of course, filled with air, and au* is a non- 
conductor of heat, so that in summer it does not admit heat 
from without, and in winter it does not permit itto escape from 
within. 

One of the greatest evils of wooden houses in a warm 
climate arises from the unscientific way in which their roo& 
are built by the London makers; and the emigrant should 
see that the following very simple i>articulars are attended to : 
if a house has a high pitched roof, it is much hotter than 
one with a roof of lower pitch. For instance : suppose the 
angle of the sim*s rays in any country or climate be on any 
given day 45 degrees, and supposing these rays fisdling on a 
roof built at the very common angle of 45 degrees, the 8im*s 
rays are then perpendicular to the roof, which of course trans- 
mits every particle of heat to the interior apartments of the 
house, and renders them scarcely habitable ; but if the roof be 
built at a less angle than 45 d^prees, the 8un*s rays are 
reflected firom the roof at the same angle as that which they 
made in striking it, and the heat does not enter at all. Take 
Wellington for example. This district is in 41 d^;rees south 
latitude. The sun is never perpendicular to any place farther 
than 24 degrees south ; consequently, at midsummer it is IT 
degrees from the perpendicular at Port Nicholson. I^ there- 
fore, the roof of a house is built at a less angle than 17 
d^rees, the sun*s rays can never become perpendicular to it, 
and the heat can never incommode the occupants. If a hot- 
house were to be built, it would be then good policy to make 
the roof of such a pitch as that the sun*s rays should be 
perpendicular to it on as many days of the year as possible ; 
but in a warm country, the flatter the roof, consistently with 
the drainage of rain water from it, the more cool and comfort-^ 
able will be the house. ' If the emigrant will call to mind 
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that in countries bordering on the tropics, the roofs of houses 
are generally flat, he will see the utility of the above remarks ; 
aad the house-builder will do well to attend to them, for not 
only will his house be more comfortable, but he will be him- 
self ft considerable gainer from the fewer materials required 
in the construction of the roof. Even in the burning climate 
of New South Wales, a wooden house, with a roof properly 
constructed, may be rendered a tolerable habitation, and yet, 
notwithstanding this very simple mode of avoiding extreme 
heat, it is common in Sydney to see houses with a veiy high 
pitch of roof. Even a tent is, in a hot country, intolerable, 
simply because most tents are made with highly pitched roofs ; 
were they not so, the heat would be reflected from them, and 
the tanperature would be delightful. 

Colonial houses are generally of brick or of wood ; but 
there are two other modes of building, which for economy, 
durability, and appearance, if skilfully constructed, are equal 
to either. The first method is called cohh building, and is 
extensively practised in Devonshire and the southern coun- 
ties generally, even for houses of a superior class : the other 
raethod is called pUe^ and is commonly employed in Italy and 
other parts of the Continent. These houses are also fire- 
proof, and when coated with cement or rough-cast neatly 
whitewashed, present a very agreeable appearance. 

The cohh walls in Devonshire are two feet in thickness, and 
the material employed in their formation is earth mixed with 
chopped 8traw, to give it tenacity. These, after having been 
well beaten together, are laid upon a stone or brick founda- 
tion, raised from three to four feet from the ground ; upon 
this is laid the prepared earth, a layer of which is enclosed in 
ft frame to about the same height, and well trodden down ; 
this layer must be carried all round the building: this is 
allowed some time to settle and acquire consistence ; another 
layer is now laid on, but of less thickness, each succeeding 
layer diminishing in thickness as it increases in height. As 
iS the second layer is completed, the first is pared 
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down by a oobb-parer (an iron instmment resonbling a 
baker*8 peel) so as to be even with it, and so on with the others : 
the waUs will thus, when finished, present an almost imper- 
ceptible slant, agreeable rather l^an otherwise in appearance, 
and.suffieient to throw off any weight which might danu^ the 
walls. 

At all the openings of doors and windows, lintels of wood 
are introduced, of sufficient length, width, and thickness, to 
support the wall above when the openings are cut out after 
the building is eoyered in. The windows and doofs bemg 
cut, the reyeals ace pared down to an even face, and then 
dressed with fine plaster, afta: which the frames are properly 
bedded, and the Yihoke stopped and finished off. 

This is all the process requisite, and any two farm-labourers, 
with an eye sufficiently practised to fttfm a good wheat or 
haystack, can build the house. For garden-fences, out- 
hcwses, pig-sties, &C., cobb forms the most durable and econo* 
mical material,, and a couple of layers in height are an^ly 
. suffident fior most of these purposes. KotMog can exceed the 
neatness of a homestead thus conrtrBetod. 

Pisi is a oracrete^ and is erected with a inane. The best 
earth is day, mixed either naturally or artificially with fine 
graveL Any earth which will sustain itself with a small 
slope, may, however, be used. After being thoroughly beatt&v 
the earth must be passed through a screen, and fdl stones 
beyond the size of a hasel-nut mnst be taken away. If the 
earth be not moist, it must be watered, and turned with a 
shovel till it has acquired such a ooasistenee as that, if a hand-^ 
ful of it be thrown on a board, it will retain its shape. A 
suffici^it qutfitity should be prepared at once to suffice iai 
the whole building. Pise walls, twenty-four inches thid^ 
fumed in the spring, will be sufficiently dry by the aid of 
summer to cover with a coat of plaster, which should not be 
apj^ied too early, or it will not adhere properly. 

Conorttey formed of lime, coarse gravel, sand, and water, 
may be used in the same way, and wiU form walls equal to 
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stone ; bnt the box or frame in whkh the walls are formed 
most be very strong, or it will not resist the expansion of the 
anaterials. Fine sand should be used in tiie prc^portion of 
ordinary moitar. When the materials are thcnrooi^y w<»ked, 
the Ume combines with the fine sand only, and cements the 
pebbles of the gravel togetho:. The gravel itself possesses no 
qualities of adhesion, otherwise than as it is eemented by the 
mortar with which it is mixed. Brick chimn^s diould be 
used with all the above methods. 

The following deseis^ion will enable a c(mmH>n carpenter 
to make a frame which will answer for a11 the above materials. 
len or twelve feet deals should be used, thek joints being 
j^ughed and tongued, and furUier stroagthened witii ckoKps 
^lEistened by denched nails on the outside. Four deals, of 
ihree feet in height, will be the best. When these aides or 
J&ames are used, th^ should rest on cross pieoes which pass 
entirely through the thickness of the wall. The ends of these 
must project, so as to sQlow a mortice in each to 'receive the 
up]%hts necessary to hold ihe sides in their places. These 
timbers, four inches square and five &et long, fi>rm the tenon, 
and should be sufficiently high above the sides to be secured 
. hy ropes ; when they are placed in the mortice, they must be 
secured by a wedge, driven also into tiie mortice beside them. 
T^ sides are now secured at the top by a 8tr<mg rope made 
tight to the uprights over the frame, and twirted by passing 
« ]^ece of wood through the two sides of the rope. If tfan be 
{ffoperly done, the wall will be as firm as a rock. 

The earth is now thrown in after wetting the parts i^lxnit 
the timbers, to enaUe them to be separated and the cross 
pieces drawn out of the wall with greats &cility. A ram- 
soer of sound wood is used, ten inches high, and six inches bgr 
five in the middk, diminidiing in thickness downwards tiH it 
teareainates in a rounded edge. Ii^ tins a handle m inserted, 
lour feet in length. When the ramma: is used, the wnricnaa 
«bo«ild turn it round at every stroke, and ihw the eacth js 
«aii^y united. 
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Shingle, such as is found on the beach in WelCngtoii» 
would answer admirably. Six parts of this, with silled asnd, 
and one part of well-burnt lime fresh from the kiln, would 
make a substantial building, as would also equal quantities of 
properly compounded mortar and clean gravel. A rsiiety 
of materials may, however, be used, so that in few places axe 
they wanting when required. 

The following observations are worthy of strict atfenikm, 
be the emigrant's cottage formed of what material it msy. 
His house should be placed up<m gravel, sand, or Ictaa^ as 
these soils are most easily drained, and drainage is an object 
in a well-watered country like New Zealand, where ibe 
rankness of the vegetation is such as to cause dampneBs and 
putrefactive gases, if not properly guarded against. StreamB 
abound in New Zealand, and such a locality as will 
mand one may in almost all cases be chosen. Bnt the < 
grant should not suffer himself to be so enamoured of the 
beauty of those streams as to place his cottage immedialeljr 
on the bfuik of one. By choosing a convenient elevaticMi, all 
the uses of the stream are retained, and the air is better tiian 
in the bottom of the valley. Another important pcwst, too^ 
is gained, — the sewerage is more easily drained oiL The 
light, too, is better, and a more cheerful prospect is obtaraed. 
These essentials have a greater influence on health and spiiits 
than may commonly be believed. A northern or noitb- 
eastem aspect should also be chosen; the warmth of scieh a 
position is greater, and the light more abundant. The reader 
must recollect, that in New Zealand the sun is to the north, 
and not to the southward as in Europe. The garden and 
homestead of every cottage should be perfectly * cleaved of 
timber, with the exception of ornamental shrubs^ whidi 
abound, and may either be left standing, or transplanted to 
such spots as good taste may point out. No Englisli giidoiy 
howev^ expensively kept up, can for a moment vie with the 
beauty of a cottagei^s garden in New Zealand in the beanlgr 
of it8 shrubs, to say nothing of the vines, melons, Cape goose* 
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berries, peaches, all English and many tropical fhiits, which 
will grow anywhere in the greatest luxuriance. 

The yentilation of the house, the want o^ which forms the 
great defect of English houses, should be strictly attended to> 
as conducive, not only to health, but in a high degree to comfort 
also. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



THE OUTFIT. 



Advice in outfitting— Choice of clothing— Lists of necessarj articles— 
Tnmka — ^Bedding. 

There are few things which give an emigrant more trouble 
than his outfit, and few which, if properly gone about, need 
give him less. This confusion generally arises from a mul- 
titude of counsellors, in whom, in such a case, there certainly 
is not wisdom. All sorts of vague and indefinite opinions are 
given and listened to, from those of the over-careful, who 
would burden their Mends with all sorts of useless contri- 
vances, to those of the over-economical, whose suggestions 
would often put them to serious inconvenience. The simplest 
way, perhaps, of imparting the requisite information, will be, 
to tell the emigrant what he should avoid, and then what he 
should do. 

1st. Avoid all cheap shops : by the parties professing to 
keep such, the country emigrant is considered fair game, and 
is in most cases plundered. In a competition such as London 
compels, no person can sell goods of equal quality lower than 
another ; therefore let the bargain-hunter take this as a maxim, 
that wherever any tradesman professes to supply emigrants 
fifteen or twenty per cent, cheaper than others of standing in 
the same trade, his word is not to be depended upon, but that 
the worthlessness of his goods may be depended upon. A 
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respectable house is careful of its Testation, and hence its 
customers are well served at a fair profit. The proprietor of a 
elieap shop never cares to see his customer a second time, and 
plunders them accordingly ; he calculates on a succession of 
new dupes, and neither has nor wishes for regular customers. 
Parsimony, and a wish to obtain goods imder their value, on 
tbe part of the customer, is always met with duplicity on the 
part of the dealer ;— the latter makes a large profit by his 
cheap goods, and the former is, in the end, a heavy loser by 
purchasing them, as he will find to his cost, whenever he comes 
to make use of them. 

2ndly. Do not let the outfitter, or any one else, persuade 
you into buying things you do not require. He will perhaps 
tell you, that they are indispensable, and that you ought to 
have them. But do not listen to his advice. You will, in no 
case, require a single article beyond what is contained in the 
following lists, which, deducting the stock of clothing already 
in your possession, should be at once ordered and packed in 
strong trunks or boxes. All trouble respecting your outfit 
will then be over, and may be effected almost at an hour*s 
notice, and no small amount of money may be saved for colo- 
nial purposes. ^ 

3rdly. Bemember that you cannot replace articles in new 
colonies so favourably as you can get them at home. Some 
you cannot replace at all, though here they are easily procur- 
able; and much future annoyance • and disappointment may 
be avoided by a little circumspection in this respect. To 
those who are in a ccmdition to command little conveniences 
for their families, it is unpardonable to neglect their com- 
fort. 
We will now tell the emigrant what he should do. 
Choose a respectable, well-established outfitter. It is a 
common opinion :that anything is good enough for colonial 
purposes ; but this is a great mistake ; for though dress, as 
the term is understood here, is the last thing considered in 
a colony, yet the goodness of the materials is a very im- 
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•forlHii purint. CMtm, iMnib^r »iAe--Kneo, wlii^ nrffl 
duwdfy endure a secood WMhiiqr— ai« mi^ good «ium^ fi»* 
m «(tayf ; bitt tkefle ^wfll 'inivambly be the result of clieftp 
^MisehMM. 

fij^ennve ^ rich -elothing k Bot lequired. A dandi/ wottM 
%e fnite out of jribce in a ooknj, and it would not be difficult 
to prognosticate the ^end of h^ colonial career. Kot that 
vocie^ does not require propriety of dress, upon all fitting 
oecamms. It does so, and no one who does not conform to 
a would long be tolerated ; but it ends here. Upon ordinary 
occasions, the roughness of a colonist's pursuits • suggests 
etching that will «tand rough usage ; and it must be good 
t& stand this. The better dbss of colonist is always distin- 
guidiad by plainness, but excdlence, of costume. If ever ^ 
nan is seen, in his or^nary arocations, in a dress unsuitable 
for those arooations, l^e is, in general, wlmt is commonly 
termed, a ** ne*er do well ;"* md his example is by no means 
to be followed. 

Even if your means are limited, put up with a^hort stodc 
of good things, in preference to an ample stock of tradrf 
t^ngs, which, to say nothing of their discomfort in wcanng, 
will actually cost fou more money in the end. You must 
neeessarily depend upon your outfitter; and if he be not 
a respectable man, how can you do so ? A considerable 
knowledge of business is requisite for the selection of a 
colonist's outfit, and none but ^cperienced tradesmen can 
execute such orders properly. It is easy for cheap trades- 
9Ben to produce articles which, in appearance, are equal to 
-dM best, and in this deception lies the secret of the people who 
vend them. 

The following outfit for a labouring man and hn wifb, is the 
least which, under any circumstances, should be procured. It 
«f course does not include those articles of dothing whidi may 
already be in their possession >- 
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L^ coloured Sbirts 

t GtaBtmej Shifts 

% pain Wortt«d Stoddngt 

12 pain Cotton Socks 

1 pair strong Fustian l^ronsers 

S pairs strong Canvus do. 

X IFastian Jacket and Waistcoat 

1 Pea Jacket 

Cloth Coat, Waistcoat, and Trooseis 

Cloth Cap 

Elock Mattress, Bolster, and Pillow 

t pairs Cotton Sheets 



1 pair Blankets 
SQoirts 
6nm|^ Towels 

2 Table Cloths 

1 pair strong Shoes 

1 pair light do. 

6 lbs. YeUow Soap 

4 lbs. Marine do. 

Metal Wash-hand Basin 

Comb, Bmsh, Knife and fork, &e. 

Sea Chest 



The Guernsey shirts will serve him, for a eonsidermhle por- 
tion of the voyage, as jackets also, and he will somi learn from 
the sailors how to clean them. Within the tropics neither shoes 
nor stockings are at all necessary, seamen never wear them in 
these latitudes. 

No. n. 

JOB THB Win. 



12 Calico Chemises 
4 Petticoats 
9 Plannel Petticoats 
4 flannel Waisteoats 
18 pairs Cotton Stockings 
2. pairs Shoes 



1 pair Boots 

3 Cotton Dresses 

2 Bonnets 
6Towds 

Tapes, Needles, Cotton, be. 
Clothes Bag 



OpportuBbies will occur on the voyage of catching rain 
water as it runs from the sails ; the emigrant's wife should 
always take advantage of this, as it will add materia% to 
her own comfort and that of her hushand, to wash as much 
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as possible of a limited outfit. Every facility will be afforded 
for tbis purpose, but it must not be too mucb relied on, in 
the purchase of necessary articles of dothjng, before leariBg 
England. 

The following list is on a more extended scale, and whenera 
the means of the labourmg emigrant will command it, no artide, 
at any rate of his wife's outfit, should be omitted ; — 



No. nr. 



18 coloured Shirts 

white do. 

12 pairs Worsted Stockings 
12 pairs Cotton Socks 

1 pair strong Fastian Trousers 
6 pairs strong Canvass do. 

2 Fustian Jackets and Waistcoats 
Pea Coat and Trousers 
South-wester 

Cloth Cap 

2 pairs strong Shoes 
S pairs light do. 
Suit of Cloth Clothes 
Bedding, &c., as before 



No. IV. 



IS Calico Chemises 
6 Petticoats 

3 Flannel do. 

4 Flannel Waistcoats 

24 pairs Cotton Stockings 

4 pairs Shoes 

2 pairs Boots 

4 Cotton Dresses 

2 Bonnets 

1 Cloak 

12 yards Flannef 

20 yards strong Calico 

Variety of Haberdashery 

Other things as before 



Many other trifling matters will naturally suggest them- 
selves, which are not necessary to be ihcluded in an outfit 
list. The emigrant will do well to take all of the above list 
which his means will afford. It will free him from furUier 
expense for clothing in the colony for a considerable period, 
so that the surplus of his wages may be at once devoted to 
establishing himself on a firm footing in hb own cottage and 
garden. 
" We shall not attem][)t in any case to give the outfit necessftiy 
for children. The careful housewife, in contemplation of emi- 
grating, will have devoted herself to this point for some time 
IHrevious to departure. Children need not, however, occasion 
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mxich trouble in this respect It is of no consequence how 
plainly they are clothed, nor, after they have passed the seas 
a^ljacent to Engknd, is the lightness of their clothing to be re- 
garded, being rather advantageous to their health than other- 
vriae. Great attrition should, however, in all cases be paid to 
the cleanliness of their attire. 

There are few labouring mai, who cannot obtain the half- 
•y^om garments of Mends or relatives, upon such an occasion 
as emigrating to a colony. These would save them much 
expense, and the making them up anew would form an em- 
ployment for women and girls on board. The emigrant will 
do well not to lose sight of this hint. I'o him especially, 
nothing should be useless. Far be it from us to advocate 
anything which might appear like begging for such things, 
only let him not refuse such aid, from a false pride to which 
his position may not entitle him. He cannot do better than 
leave this behind him together with his poverty. 

The followiVig list, suitable for a bachelor cabin passenger^ 
is abimdant. More will only be found cumbersome : — 



18 plain Calico ShirU 

18 oolonred Shirts 

12 LoDg-doth Shirts, linen froats 

12 Night Caps 

12 Night ShirU 

6 FUnnel Waistcoats 

6 Merino do. 

8 pairs Flannel Drawers 

12 pairs Cotton do. 

12 Cotton or Muslin Cravats 

3 Uaek Silk Handkerchiefs 

48 pairs hrown Cotton Socks 

12 pairs Worsted Socks 

46 Pocket Handkerchieb 

Assortment of Olovcs 

1 Dressing-gown 

2 Blouses 

86 Linen Towels 

12 Buasia Duck-Jaekett 



18 pairs Duck Trousers 

1 Shooting Jacket 

Pilot Cloth Pea Coat and Trousers 
Cloth Clothes adUbiium 
Cloth Cap and ManilU Hat 
4 Jean Waistcoats 

2 Cashmerette Waistcoats 

8 pairs Sheets and Pillowcases 

3 Bhinkets 

2 Counterpanes 

Beaver Hat 

Clothes-hag 

Toilet Articles and Soap 

12 lbs. Spermaceti Candles, Caadl*- 

stick 
Hair Mattress, Bolster, and Pillows 
Cabin Eittings, Pewter, and Crokeiy- 

ware 
2 Bullock-Tmnks 
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Other articks wfll' suggest lliemsely^ aeeor£iig to ^ 
wants and habits of the incBridual. The baggage is k«pt 
in a convenient place in the hold, and is hcnsted betwaen 
dedn tinee days a week^ or oftener. The passenger ^bem 
transfers what he requires to his cabin, and retnms to the 
hold the linen he has worn. Such articles only are enn- 
merated as will be required fbr the voyage ; it rests wi^ the 
parties themsdves as to the providing household Hnen and 
€^ksr requisites fbr their residence in the colony. The best 
phm is, to make the outfit complete in this respect, paclong 
the more delicate portion of it in strong boxes lined wi^ tin^ 
ai^ being careM that the weather is not d«np wh^i tift 
pockii^ takes place, or if so, that it be done in a heated room ; 
otherwise the damp of an English atmosphere which has been 
packed with them, will^ in a passage through the tropics, cause 
mildew, which will utterly spoil fine cloth, silk dresses, and 
the like. It is, however, safisr to trust these mattfera ta the 
ou^tter, or to an e^q[>erienced packer. 

No. vn. 

OUTMT rOE A ULDT. 



4&Gidieo or Casbric ChenitM 

36 Calico Night Dretui 

36 Night: Cqpt 

24 Cambric Slipi 

24 Calico MUkHtMtkmte. 

3 FlauMl Paldcoate 

1 Hone-hair Petticoat 
24 Fine Flannel Pettieenta 
24 pair of Cambric Tronaen 
48 Pocket Handkerchiefa 
48 Hnckabaek fiaadToivdt 
ISBathiBf^Toveli 

24 paiit of fine Cotton Stocking* 
14:fMi»of Thraii Stoakngi 
l»iPHMoC white Silk HoM 

2 pairs of black Silk Hom 
2 ooloored Dressing Gowns- 



1 cdoved or whita Ramd Drissiag 
Gown, warm 

8 white Muslin ditto -^ 
4 coloured Momtog DMsiet 
8 Moslin Dresses 
4 Dinner Drs^sa* 

2 SUk Dresses, and 1 Satin BMi^ia 
alsodeskahk 

2 Maslin-4e4lnae or ClaHo "Dttrnm- 
3painor8lfe9a 

1 Cloak 

8 pain of SImb' 

2 Bonnets 
Shawls 

Fan<7 Handkerchieft 
Fancj Aprons 
Capes, Collan. ie; 
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SLibbom, Gauzes, &e. 

Haberdashery, Needles, &e. 

1 Work-Box 

15 pairt of white Kid GloPres 

Ul^ptifwof oolonred 

L9qir:«%iteSid6l9m 

34 s^ of Thread or Silk GHevcs 

12 paira of Thread or Laos Gloves 

12 pairs of Lace Mittens 

Long Lace Mittens 

1 Clothes Bag 
12I)iisters 
S^ynnraf Caliool%eete 

SJ^nksts 

2 Counterpanes 

20 or SO yards of Fine Flannel 
(t Tooth Bnuhes 
.TIfail Brashes 



4HairBi«ahM 

Coombs 

6 boxes of Tooth Powder 

4 lbs. brown Windsor Soap 

4 lbs. of Viold; Powder 

1 goo4S|Mngv 

Pbnwdetwor Oil forterSar 

San de^CologDa 

Dressing Case 

Writing Case, Papery &e. 

Books 

1 Ship Conch, with Drawerr 

1 Wash-band Stand 

1 Light Cane Chair 

1 Loaking-giasa- 

1 Cabin Iabp, and 6 Ibs^of Cindlfla 

1 Foot Bath and Tin Can 

1 Bmsh, Dust-pan,. &o. 

China and Glass 



It. nuut not be undenitaiid that the whole of this lattec 
outfit will be req^uired for the Yojage. A moderatelj good 
silk dress, one or two mtuUn-de'laine dresses,^ three or fouM 
mommg cotton dresses, and one or two dressing-gowns, will 
be all that is required, and the rest should be carefully packed 
in tin boxes. Those who do not like to go to the expense of 
this, will find boxes lined with the strong, coarse brown paper, 
called pitch paper, answer the same purpose. The chief requi- 
sites in packing for a Yoyage are, that the clothes should be 
perfectly dry, and that the sea air should not find admission to 
them. It is also a matter of importance that no dresses which 
have been worn should be packed with new dresses : old 
dresses should be selected for the voyage, for which they are 
quite sufficient. 

The cabin is, in all cases, furnished at the expense of the 
occopant. It sometimes Imppens in passenger-ships that the 
bed-places are already fixed, but this is only in the poop ; to 
secure these, an early application is necessary. The artides 
mentioned in the preceding list form a sufficiently complete 
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establishment; but the furniture of the cabin must depend 
upon the requirements of parties occupying it. 

The best kind of package is the bullock trunk, even though 
not afterwards required for traveUing : they are very strong, 
and impervious to sea air. Such trunks may be obtained of 
India outfitters. Leather trunks are very expensive, and 
are themselves liable to mildew. If bullock trunks are not 
taken, an ordinary sea-chest, such as is used by sailors, forms 
the best package. Thin wooden boxes should always be 
avoided. 

Emigrants should take out with them bedding, blankets* 
&c., for their use in the colony, as high prices will have to be 
paid for them there. Both the bedding and the clothing 
should be moderately warm, but nothing more. New Zea- 
land is neither a hot nor a cold country, and there are no 
extremes of either heat or cold at any period ; neither are 
there any sudden changes of temperature. No furniture 
whatever should be taken, as it may easily and cheaply be 
procured in the colony : as a general rule, the emigrant should 
be as little encumbered with baggage as possible. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



ratST 8TBP8 m THI COLONY. 



Condact on the Toyage— -Choice of ooenpation— CaltiTation of the toil— » 
Small farms— Agricaltnral labourers— Sheep and cattle iarming— Squat- 
ting— Wages— Economical living— Useless expenditure. 

Op the voyage it is almost tmneeessary to speak. Every 
one wiU percdve the necessity of conducting himself in such 
a way as shall contribute to the discipline and good order of 
the ship, and, by consequence, to his own comfort and safety 
also. To the labouring man, the propriety of his conduct 
is a matter of considerable moment In the cabin passengers 
of the ship, and the class to which they belong, he sees his 
future employers, and on the opinions they form of him, 
and the reports which they will afterwards make of his con- 
duct, whether for good or for evil, depends much of his 
fhture success. The writer has known numerous instances, 
in which the good conduct of the emigrant has led to a con- 
nection between himself and the cabin passengers, which has 
soon rendered him independent of labour for others, by giving 
him the means, and above all the credit, which has induced 
others to place such confidence in him, so as speedily to put 
him in a ocmdition far beyond his anticipations. A very little 
reflectkm will show the emigrant that in proceeding to a 
coLonj where his labour and good character are in demand, 
the better his capabilities and his character, the greater the 
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demand, and also the remuneration, will be for his services. 
"Which are the best men in your ship?" is the inyariable 
query put to the captain and the passengers by the resident 
colonists, and according to the report will be the demand for 
the services of such. These remarks apply equally to the 
cabin passengers as to the labouring emigrant. A new colony 
is a complete little Pedlington— a very hot-bed of tittle-tattle 
— and in less than a week from his arrival, the conduct of 
every cabin passenger on board will have become known all 
over the settlement, aiid will have been appreciated accord- 
ingly ; a circumstance not unfrequently at once deciding the 
position of the party in cdonial society. 

We will here repeat our caution to the emigrant not to be 
hi too great a hurry on deciding upon his fViture occupation. 
Hme spent in looking about him will be time weU spent. 
All sorts of apparently lucrative schemes may be presented to 
him; but he wiU do well to be ipuded safely by hiS' oim 
.judgment,, after suffid^it observation to give sdidity to that 
judgment. 

Hia first attention, will be turned towiards ttie enlMvatitfL 
of thesoiL This is the foundaticoL of aU wealth. Other aa^ 
mare seductive oppcntumties^ may ofi(er,,whifih wiUt^emiihle hinb 
to reside within the prednots of the vadoua tomcK. Qur 
adme would be, a,yoid such oj^rtunitiea, how^irer. t^emfytiuft 
they may at first, sight appew^ As in other placet, thep 
mny lead to a livings but to nothing else. Havisf^made up 
his mind as to locality, the emigrant should a^ onoe take im 
the bush. By this his enerpea will be devoled tot the: mott^ 
profitable pursuit,, and his capital to its Icgitimajbe a^^wt^ 

Khehave purchased land previous to his depTture,,be wHl^ 
as a. matter of course, ai (Mice go upon it. If hepurobasei^ 
&om parties in the ooloBy, he shmild avoid ^e vesy oemnmt 
miatakeof getting too mueh land for his oifNtaL Land.is wXlBl 
wealth, till labour has made it such. Thfr man who eiqp^lda 
hja capital in the purchase of a. huadsed acrea of laod^ aod Ige 
80> doing ha& not left hiniaeif with the means of cidti?!9tiiitt 
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ten seiet) doe^not Mi wisdy> and is not so well (^ as^be yfh& 
purchases ten acres, and resenras ti> himself the means of 
brh^^ing it thoroughly under cultivation. As a generil rule, 
every man dmold poaiCBD tenpmmd» of caiMtd fi>r aveiy aore 
he powotsw, and this supposes hint to labour with his evne 
hauds in vedndng it firom a. state of nature. 

Tet even tiiis estimate should not be carried too fhr. Wfaat^ 
ever may be a man's capital, he will find that a hnndM^ 
acsesi or almost two hundred, will be as nmdi as he o«^i; 
under any curcnmstanees, to attempt to bring into cultivalion« 
Of course, the land: required Ibr the* purpose of she^^-lhnaifi^ 
is not included in this. There is abundance of natural pastiite 
around him for this purpose, wfakh will require no outiay-^on 
Ins part fbr many years to oome. We allude to araUe laad^ 
ahxne, and if in the finfesevea years of his eolonial emtiotti, 
tile eaiigrant have desEred, fbnoed, drained, and brought inCbr 
good condition a hundred aores of land, he will have aoquHw^ 
aa estate of no mean profit and importanoe, espeeiaUy a* 
eompared with his oiigmal outlay. He will then ba^ f&nnnS 
himself and his fkmily in a position from which he cannot easily^ 
be disphieed. And this position is in the power of evny muft 
to attain who can land in the colony with two hundred tmd 
j|%jMiijid!» in his pocket, if it be rightly used. 

It ir the same thing cdlectiyely in a colony, as individually^ 
in! m deniien of a colony. Tfdce Western Australia as a» 
iofltenoe— « colony possessing^ great eapiMities, but utlnrly 
ruined by lAe ignorance and atmriee <^ its fi^undersk Imt 
than a thousand labourers were j^aced upon a million asMS 
of land, and. ^be result has been, the non*-eultivati<m ofmoie 
tiian an insignificant portimi of it> and the non«devdcpmwit 
of any ef its natural rsaonrees. Had a thousand labomsn 
been plaeed upon ten thousand acres, — ^before the exphpatien 
of the seomd year of tiieir oeeupancy, every fbot <^ it "wmkA 
have been in the cmidition of a. garden ; and widi susoeeifng 
years soooeeding tens of timusaads of acres would have hem 
teehmned from a> state eC naiture. The ooltaiy would, in hc^ 
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have been highly floarithing, instead of bemg regarded, ts it 
is inthiB coant]y« as a place to be avoided. 

To ai^j the same remarks nearer home. Every agrieol- 
tural emigrant must have observed, that wherever a man 
became tenant of a farm, without means to cultivate it pro* 
perly, he was always poor, and could pay his rent with diffi* 
culty, if at all ; but that whenever a man's means exceeded 
that which was requisite for the proper cultivation of his land, 
howwrer small might be the quantity, he was always in pros* 
pesous circumstances. The emigrant has only to apply this, 
his previous experience, to himself, in a colony, and the result 
will, in all cases, be found to exceed his expectations. 

To the labouring emigrant, accustomed to a country life 
and to country labour, we would say, continue, if possiUe, in 
the same pursuits. An i^pricultural labourer engaging him* 
sdf . in town employmait is lost to the colony, and in 
many cases to himself also. His hand becomes ^* out,** to use 
a country term, and he afterwards turns with difficulty to 
the enq[iloytnent to which he has been accustomed. Town 
emigrants are best fitted for town employments : their ccm- 
stittttions and habits are often unfitted for the successful 
pursuit of agriculture; but every man who can handle a 
spade, or an axe, should at once take to the woods, and 
employ himself in clearing land. Agricultural labourers may 
at first gain less wages by this, but they will gain advantages 
which are out of the reach of a town labourer. No country 
employer will refuse to sell or to lease to his labourer a por- 
tion of his land, which the latter can cultivate at his leisure, 
or after his ordinary occupatum is ended. The desire <^ the 
labourer to possess his own cottage and garden will be to his 
employer an earnest of industry and perseverance which he 
will encourage for his own sake ; while the possession of a 
home of his own will abundantly compensate the woi^ipg 
man for a little less wages than he might have gained in 
town, where his leisure hours, instead of being made to add 
to his own oomffurt and that of his fiunUy, may only be i^ent 
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in dissipatiiig that which he has earned ; in which case he will 
be able to add little to the comfort of either. 

If he have an industrions wife and a £imily of children, he 
will find his little homestead grow under his hands, without 
any great additional labour on his part, and he will thus soon 
be in a state of comparative independence. If the labourer 
be not a married man, let him become so previous to his 
leaving England; he need be in no fear that he cannot 
afford to keep a wife in the colony, even though he land 
without a shilling in his pocket. She will be a helpmate to 
him in every sense of the word, and with frugality, tempe- 
rance, and industry, neither will have cause to regret their 
change of condition. It will be his own fault if, within a 
couple of years from his landing in the colony, he does not 
possess a home which is, in every sense of the term, his own 
property. 

One of the chief points tor an agricultural emigrant is, 
whether he will turn his attention to tillage, or to sheep and 
cattle farming. The former is, perhaps, the best basis on 
which to work, and is liable to no fluctuations ; the latter is 
becoming the more lucrative pursuit, but is liable to fluctua- 
tions •from the quantity of stock brought at times into the 
market from the neighbouring Australian colonks. In Aus- 
tralia, sheep-farming is a very precarious pursuit, from the 
prevalence of the disease called catarrh, which will sweep off 
whole flocks in an incredibly short space of time, and against 
which there is no guarding. In New 2iealand, the (»*dinary 
diseases of sheep are unknown, and no new disease has been 
experienced. Sheep-farming is, therefore, as certain a pursuit 
as tillage itself. Much wiU, however, depend upon the pre- 
vious habits and inclinations of the settler himself, as to which 
occupation he may choose. If he decide upon grazing, let him 
get his sheep, which will cost him about twelve shillings a head 
under ordinary circumstances, «id a few cattle, good breeds of 
which will cost him about Jive pounds a head, and go away into 
the bush, not so far that he will deprive himself of the advan- 
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Sige xi£ vm^ to » tovn wiMfle he ttn dii^Me of liii pi»» 
diice,aiid procure iiMCiMriM «t tbe flimetitte ; nor so nev to 
atovm that he will intrude uponoUitiv, or Hhey upon him. 
Us ottmot do better than sel^e himaeif down in elase Ticinilf 
le A tribe of BfltWea : he need not be afiraid that they wiU 
fiiher cat him or his oattk; but if he taeat them with kind- 
jiOMitnd firmnesa, he will aoon find out that they have beoome 
valiialtle ne^hboun, and yeiy useM^i^uncts, at a tmall ooat, 
tothis eatabliihneBt. 

If >he dedde upon beeoming m graaier, let him purchaae or 
laaie aome diatant aeetion from a settler, or from the agent of 
«iBie abs^tee landk<dder, fi)r the purpose of forming his cattle- 
ctation, taking care that it shall be as near to the outside of ti» 
Qt as possible, so that he may haye the run of the nn- 
i land beyond him; or if it be within the settlement, let 
him take care that it abut upon hilly land which has notbeea 
givMi'oat, when he will possess the same advantage of an ezten- 
aiiW'sheep^'walk. The hills of New Zealand abound with tlw 
finest pasture, and will eventually fonn by no means the least 
vidw^e portion of the country « 

If he do not choose to pnrohaae or lease land, he may 
bceome a ^pustUr : that is, he may set himself down b^rond 
the bonndfuries of the se^lement altogether. This he may do 
without going ftr from any of the settlements. New Zealand 
is not Uke Australia in this xeqtect, where a squatter must go 
maaor hundred miles, and altogether beyond the reach or the 
inflnenee of civilization, before he finds unoccupied pilsturage. 
In the case of squatting, it is advisable to pay a small but ac- 
ouzately defined tribute to the resident natives for permisfion 
to settiie near them. The squatter will then be secure from 
melestalion of any kind, and will find his tribute repaid ten- 
fold in some i^pe or other. Neither let him feel annoyed at 
what he may consider thmr frreedom, either of speech or of 
action. Itisnothingmore than thrir ignorance of the customs 
and habits of eiviliaid li&; and no sooner do th^ becoane 
•wave that such fxeedoms are displeasing, than they 
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idiately Qease from ^osbif than. Wlistever ntty Iwne kteii 
Mid of the New Zeakuider, iieis one of ** nature's geatknK%'* 
:l)otli in feeliag and deportm^t, and is, to the full, as sensible^ 
man as the settler, whatever may be his own estimatka o£ 
luUnself. By uaqe can^moiie valuable advice, in nany odonkl 
.aBatters, he given than hy the. nati^ and by none is it maxe 
^eesfy acciuded. The writer speidcs of the itetives, not fhim 
fiviPeurable specimens ms£ the race, but as he inviuriably found 
them in all eowmOHioations with them. The agncultuint or 
flhe^-Jurmer who does not choose tlmn ftr his jbeighbonn, 
^vill be unmindful of his own Interests, notwithstanding tiieir 
B|qpavent uneouthness. He has only to guard against lowering 
himself in their estimation, of which they would certainly take 
advantage, and against allowing them to **get on the blind side 
of him," as the phrase is, which would be as certainly followed 
by imposition in all bargains. 

It is difficult to give any advice to mechanics on landing in 
the colony. They will naturally get the highest wages they 
can, and as soon as they can. Beyond this, all must be left to 
their own sagacity: their services are always required. It is 
very common for them speedily to save enough to get land of 
their own, when they generally combine its tillage with their 
own trade. It is by no means unfrequent that, having effected 
this, they turn farmers altogether. 

The last caution we shall give to emigrants on landing is, a 
close regard to expenditure in living. From the false pride 
inherent in most people, it is more than probable that the 
new settler will not lower, but rather increase, the style of 
living adopted by him at his outset. Hence, it is of great 
importance to him to. live frugally at first. He can enlarge 
his mode of living, if so inclined, at any time, should his im- 
proved circumstances warrant it; but it is by no means so 
easy to diminsh it, when once adopted. Let him bear in mind 
the ordinary colonial calculation, t?iat money invested in sheep 
or cattle doubles itself every third year^ and that every present 
pound spent unnecessarily is a future loss of many pounds. 
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The day will arrive when he need not tronhle himself 
Ivith such calculations, bnt till that day does arrive, he will 
do well to bear the maxim in. dose remembrance upon all 
occasions. 

The amount of money spent in this way— in taking out 
useless lumber in the shape of what people arc pleased to 
call necessaries, in speculative investments at home of almost 
equally useless merchandize, in short, in all which the ancient 
Romans very significantly termed ^^impedimenia^* — ^is enor- 
mous. K such amounts were steadily devoted to the increase 
of stock, to the cultivation of the land, and to the development 
of the resources of a colony, how different, in most cases, would 
be the result ? 
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CHAPTER XVL 

AGBICULTUSE ▲!!]> UUrD-CLEASING. 

Remarks hj a backwoodsman — ^Experimental agricoltore — ^Modes of deaiiag 
land — Canadian method — Combination of labour. 

Wx caimot commence a few remarks on this subject more i^ 
propnately than with the following remarks from a practical 
American backwoodsman. A close attention to them, in new 
agriculture in particular, cannot but be productive of ad- 
vantage. 

*' Agriculture flimishes a healthful and profitable employ- 
ment No employment conduces in so high a degree to pre- 
serve the moral h^dth of the community. Where can rational 
liberty find a safer asyliun than in a country where the great 
body of the people are actively engaged in agricultural in- 
dnstry and in agricultural improvements ? Every brandi of 
industry, except agriculture, is liable to be over-done, and 
when this lu^q[)ens, distress, more or less severe, is sure to 
fbUew. Who ever heard of a national distress occasioned by 
a apiriled agriculture ? K the merchants who imported silka 
and odier gewgaws from Europe, and by so doing involved 
peo]^ in debt, had been skilfUl, industrious fSurmers, who will 
pretend that the country would have suffered as it now does ? 
ScieBee is indispensable in order to the success of agriculture ; 
but experiment is the great lever of improvement The busi- 
ness of science or theory Ss to reascm on fkcts; who can be a 
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good farmer without reasoning ? The husiness of experiment 
ig to test the truth of theory, and thereby come at certain 
knowledge. Every farmer who tries experiment in agriculture 
for the public good, deserves the gratitude of the whole 
country. But individual efforts are insufficient, there must be 
union of efforts in order to meet with great success. Suppose 
that one hundred farmers in different parts of the state can be 
found who would be willing to appropriate each one half acre 
of land for the purpose of trying some experiment in the 
culture of wheat Suppose these one hundred farmers can act 
iu concert, and each agree to try some different experiment, 
and continue their efforts we will say for five years, vaiying 
the mode of experiment each year ; only think ! five hundred 
different experiments skilfully conducted : who can tell what 
such a course of management may accomplish ?** 

The former denizen of a town, if he give up his mind al- 
together to agricultural pursuits, is generally found to make 
greater progress than a professed agriculturist. He kno¥m 
nothing at starting, and in this he has a decided advantage 
over a man whose agricultural habits are fixed. He has 
nothing to unlearn, which the other has. The one progresses 
in the A B C of his future calling, whilst the other is literally 
floundering in the mud of his past experience. 

The best interests of a farmer in a virgin soil, are comprised 
in one word — ** experimentalize.** Never mind any man*s 
opinions, for no man has had sufficient experience to form one 
worth listening to. The greatest talkers upon agricultural 
subjects in a new colony are invariably the most ignorant* 
The native who pokes a hole in the ground with a stick and 
drops a potato therein, treading it down with his foot, will 
produce a better crop, in quality certainly, than the fimner who 
proceeds, secundwn artem^ to improve a soil which, from its 
over-fertility, requires disimproving. The question is how to 
improve upon the native method, rather than how to improve 
upon known systems. The native is generally very free with 
his advice upon his own methods of agriculture, and this k 
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-worth listeniiig to; but we will not continue our own advice 
upcm the subject, lest we prove the truth of our own apo- 
th^;ni8. 

A modification of the process employed in Canada would 
appear to be best adapted for clearing land in Kew Zealand. 
The practice there is not to bum the forest indiscriminately, 
as is often done in New Zealand, but first to cut the under- 
brush, and suffer this to dry, so that it may ignite the more 
readily. This is then burnt of^ and the trees afterwards 
chopped. In New Zealand, it woiQd appear, the better plan is 
to cut the underwood first, and suffer this to dry whilst the 
timber is being chopped. By the time the latter operation 
is performed, and the branches cut, the whole will be in a fit 
state for burning. 

An easier method than that of chopping, is to use the cross* 
cut saw. The writer often employed this method in New 
Zealand, and found that two men would cut through an 
ordinary tree in about twenty minute^ so that an acre of 
forest land may soon be laid bare. Two more men also with 
the cross-cut saw will separate the branches almost as fast 
as the other two saw down the trees. K the whole mass be 
suffered to lie for a few months, the fire will then clear away 
all but the stumps. The stumps themselves it would be 
folly to dear away till they were so far rotted as to permit 
being dragged out with oxen. This will be in about two 
years. From the peculiarity in the New Zealand forest 
trees of having no taproot, the clearing out of the stumps 
can be effected much more easily than in most other colonies. 
The branches of the roots, which extend to a great distance 
from the tree, but for the most part along the surface of the 
ground, are easily divided with the axe, and decay thereby 
accelerated. 

The only objection to firing the bush is, that you may 
interfere with the arrangements of the proprietor of a neigh- 
bouring section, as, unless proper precautions are taken, the 
fire will extend beyond your own. It would be to the interest 
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ci all proprietors of land to join wilii thdr iM^gUbours in 
extkpfttiiig tlie forest. It is noAtter of sofpriae ^iftt tiie 
system of ** logging bees,** as the phrase goes in OuMMbi 
has not obUdned in New Zealand, and the more so, as many 
Canadian people are resident there. It is a system of ootti* 
bination of litbour. The whole district tnms out fbr ihe pnr* 
pose of destroying the timber on one man*s section, he beii^ 
escpected to render the like assistance in his turn, when eaUed 
upon by those who have aided him. Hie person thus aided 
by his neighbours ^ves a fsast somewhst in the same way 
as still obtains in some rural districts in Enghind, «t whi^ 
is called *' harvest home** and ** «heep-shearing.** It is 
8Bt<mishii^ what a mass of forest will disappear in a single day 
under this system. Fifty or a hundred hands tmkt quidc 
Work when it is thus set about in earnest, and wi^ a neigh- 
bourly feeling ; and the consumption of food at the feast, 
after the day*8 work is done, is of triflii^ value, compared 
with the services perfbrmed. By the adoption c€ sudi 
a system, much good is eflt^cted in every way. Kot only 
is the land speedily cleared, but kind and neighbonrly IS^elingB 
are promoted, which would be much more conducive to the 
happiness of all, than the solitary selfishness which is Ihe 
characteristie of our nation in the colonies no less than at 
home. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

THB AUCKLAHD GOLP FaX4lM. 

Difoorery of gold — Aer, Mr. Clarke*g (^iaioii— Rich spedmen^GtoTenimeiit 
iflgiilatiQOi — ^Yisit of tbe Lientenant-GbTernor— Paymeatt to natives — 
Progms of the diggings— Gold at Aratatmga— Committee's report— Lient.- 
« QofCfMir a report* 

SiiKa this work wai written, a prodnctiTe gold field haa be«Ei 
fowid ia the vieinity of Auckland, viz., near Coronuuidel 
Harhour at the mouth of the Thames, a large river running 
into the Waipa country. Thi« gold field was diaoovered by a 
Mr. ^ng, a f<urmer settler, who had just returned fimii 
California, and, like Mr. Haigrayes in l^ew South Wales, 
was strode with the geological similarity of the district to that 
of the Ameriflaa continent. Gold has been found in suffieieiit 
qnantities to render a thorough exploration necessaryt but^ in 
^MHisequenee of the lands belonging to the natives, mndi 
difficulty will be experienced by the Govemnient in obtaining 
possession so that the extent of the gold mines may be pio^ 
pedy invesftifsted. 

It is now well known that the gold of New South Wales wis 
bimight to light by Mr. Bargraves, a r^umed settler fma 
IDalifomia; but» previous to this, its existence had finr maiE^ 
ys«rs been predieted -by the Rev. Mr. C^ke in various ways. 
Singularly enough, the same volentific gentlemen, as late as July 
last, egqi^ w ss e t t aaiflaaagqanion as to the g<dd-prQdusing eapa- 
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bilities of New Zealand, in a letter to a gentleman at Welling- 
ton. The following is an extract : — 

St. LeoHttrtTt, New S<nUh Wdes, July 7, 1852. 

*' I have long been impressed with the persuasion that New 
Zealand must contain a portion of those more ancient forma- 
tions which, in this country, are found to be auriferous. 
Everything in the physical geography of these countries induces 
my conclusion ; and I am not at all put out of conceit with the 
circumstances attending a late alleged diBcovery of gold and 
subsequent disappointment 

^* Since my return, I have had given to me for examination 
some specimens of quartz from, I believe, the vicinity of Wei- * 
lington. One of these is very ferruginous ; and on applying 
the file to the surface, three or four patches of gold made their 
appearance ; so that I have positive proof of the auriferous 
character of some of your rocks. I doubt not that search, 
properly conducted, in the granite and slate regions, will be 
rewarded. " W. B. Clabkb.** 

Of the fact there is no doubt, and little less of the jrao- 
ductiveness of the mines. The following intelligence will give 
«11 that is yet known on the subject :— 

Considerable interest has been excited by the exhibition of a 
remarkably fine specimen of auriferous quartz sent by Lieut.- 
Govemor Wjmyard from Coromandel, and conveyed by Dr. 
Thomson of the 58th Regiment This specimen diflfisrs most 
materially in appearance from any of the gold-bearing quartz 
of Australia or California which we have ever beheld. It is 
much darker in the colour ; and, instead of showing the gold in 
t^ecks or crystals, the precious metal is completely diflseminated 
throughout the mass. So rich is this specimen that they who 
are sceptical of New Zealand proving an available gold field 
are exeeedingly suspicious of deception, many feeling disposed 
to pronounce this specimen a fcureign importation. We are not 
of those who think so. The small quantity of gdd that has 
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jet come to market is, in our opinion, no argument whatever 
against its possibly abundant existence. As far as we can learn, 
there are, as yet, but four parties at the diggings, and these not 
00 well found in mining apparatus as to warrant a confident 
opinion being expressed either way. No sinking of any depth 
has been effected, — the greatest depth that we have heard of 
not exceeding six feet. The course of the creek has not been 
turned ; and the means of freeing the holes from the water are 
80 imperfect that half the day^s labour is lost in baling. As 
at first, let whosoever will wash the surface soil, his labours are 
rewarded vrith more or less gold. We contend, therefore, that 
until much more is accomplished than any thing that has 
hitherto been done, it would be altogether premature to express 
tmy decided opinion as to the probable productiveness or non- 
productiveness of the Goromandel diggings. We must guard 
against being led astray by those whose interest or imagination 
may cause them to paint the auriferous regions couleur de rase : 
and we must take care not to be blinded by others who may 
quietly prosecute their mining operations, and say nothing of 
their success, lest a license fee should be exacted, and their 
gains be thereby diminished. We do know that there are parties 
s^king to the pursuit ; and we have therefore a right to pre- 
8UQ)« that that pursuit is not altogether a barren one. 

According to a current and generally credited report, his 
excellency the Lieutenant-Grovembr is represented as having 
laid the foundation of a very excellent arrangement with the 
natives, for permission to dig on their auriferous lands. It has 
been proposed, it is said, to pay a sum of 300/. for every 500 
licmsed diggers, and at the rate of 600/. for 1,000 diggers that 
may be licensed, and so on -in proportion. To this arrange- 
ment the natives are reported to be favourable. K ao, we 
shall heartily congratulate the Lieutenant-Grovemor and the 
colonists on the successful accomplishment of his very judicious 
negotiation. 

For the subjmned particulars respecting the auriferous spe- 
cimen in question, together with the sundry other topioi eoa- 
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nected with the gold fiddsi we are mddited to the pen of a 
jvcent mtelligent visitor : — 

** This specimen weighs 752 grains troy weight, or about 9n 
ounce and a half. Now as the spedfie gravily of quarts rock 
is 2*i», and the specific gravity of the specimen is 3*8, it foUows 
that one-third of the mass, or about half an ounce of it, is gcM. 
This is deddedly the best q[»6cinien I have yet seen, and I have 
therefore carefully endeavoured to ascertain that it is the 
actual produce of New Zealand. The finders of it were Owen 
and Williams, two sawyers who had been residoit at Kiko- 
whakeiere for many years. They have recently at various times 
discovered small i^ecimais oi a similar chaiacter. They have 
th^ * Long Tom* at the junction of a small tributary widi 
the Eap^iga, below all the other diggers. Neith^ of the 
men have ever been at any other diggings. The ^ecim^i^ is 
alMiipt at its edges, as if it had not suffered much fHcti<m, and 
fivmi its appearance I am inclined to info that it is broken eff 
from a rock having a similar structure. The lAeutenant- 
<9rovemor has, I believe, ccmipleted all the arrangements with 
the natives, so that diggers may commence work at the several 
places, now numarous» where iik^cations of gold, and gold itsdf, 
bave been found. Hard work, industry> and a raaall cartel 
laid out with judgment, are now the only things required to 
detennine the m<mt^tous question whether the g(^ can be 
locratiyely worked in New Zealand. I avoid specnlating, how- 
ever, on a subject which as yet defies aU speculation ; but if 
the hills around Coromandel will 3rield, as I am led to believet 
to hard working men a moderate daily return by gold-d^Eg;ing, 
we will always have, now and then, men of enterprising sgbH 
■tzying their fortune at this gambling and seductive occupatioOt 
in the hope of jHcking up a great nugget. For gidd-d^ging is 
iitra robbed of many ci its honors. There is no di^icnlty of 
^^[etting.to the {dace, and the numerous laige trees which grow 
on both sides of the rivulets give to the workers a protection 
Iran the burning n^ ixi the sun, and the indemency of the 
i >sa th er» vhkk no other diggtt^ aflML 
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*^ I^. l^omsoii, of the 58th R^raenti has afiqvked aa in- 
teresting additioa to the Faana of New Zealand, which he 
obtained at the diggings. It is a frog, which was found alive 
on removing a large quartz boulder from its original bed. The 
animal was carefully examined by several intelligeiit natives at 
CcHTomandel, but only one man had ever seen a similar creature 
before^ and this occurred several years ago, at the digging of a 
saw-pit; but I am told there haVe been others seen at Waihdd. 
They have no name for it in the Maori language, and they 
exhibited much astonishment on beholding the animal. Th^ 
said it must be the Atua, the spirit or god of the g<^, idiich 
had ai^>eared upon the earth, uidthe 'croakers* among the 
assembled tribes were inclined to draw unfavourable omens 
fiom the discovery of this strange animal in New Zealand at 
such a peculiar time.** 

GOLD PIGGEBS' FBOYISIONAL BXGTJLA.TIONS. 

(From the GovemmeiU Qaxette.) 

Whereas arrangements have been made by the colonial go- 
vernment with the native owners of certain portions of land in 
the neighbourhood of Ck)romandel, in the district of Ancklapd, 
with a view to the management of the gold field which has 
recently been discovered therein, his Excellency the Lieutcnaftl- 
Govemor has been pleased, with the advice of the Executive 
Council, to dirtict the publication <^ the following provisional 
regulations, under which licenses may be obtained to dig, se««h 
for, and remove alluvial gold, on and from the demesne land of 
the Crown in the said district : And whereas, with a view to 
render the remaining portions of the said gold fidd speacbtty 
availidile to the public generally, and on equal terms, it is exr 
pedient that no person shall, without due authority, dig, seardi 
£or, or remove gold on or from such portious of the said gold 
field until they shall have been placed under the management 
oC the colonial govemaaity and the public are hereby wajned 
that BO such license as aforesaid will at- any time hereafter be 
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granted to any person who shall, without due authority, dig, 
search for, or remoye gold from any portion of the saM gold 
field which shall not have heen made subject to the government 
regulations. 

B^fulations for the working of matrix gold combined with 
quartz or any other rock, remaining in its original place of 
deposit, will be published as soon as conveniently may be, and 
as occasion may require. 

Regulatidns for the working of gold on knd alienated by 
the Crown in fee simple, will shortly be made public. 

All alluvial or matrix gold procured without due authority, 
within the district aforesaid, will be liable to be seized, in whose 
possession soever it may be found. 

From and after the 1st day of December 1852, no person 
will be permitted to dig, search for, or remove geld on or finom 
any land, public or private, within the said district, ¥rtthoiit 
taking out a license in the form hereunto annexed. 

Every such license shall continue in force for one calendar 
month, and shall commence and take effect on the 1st day of 
the month in which it shall be dated. 

For every such license there shall be p4id, in advance, the 
sum of 1/. Id. But if a license be taken out after the 15th of 
the month, one-half only of the said fee will be charged ; pro* 
vided that permits already issued shall remain in force till the 
1st day of January 1853, without any charge. 

The licenses will be issued from the office of the colonial 
secretary at Auckland, but they may be renewed on the gold 
field by a commissioner. 

No person will be eligible to obtain a license, or the transfer 
or renewal of a license, unless he shall produce a certificate of 
discharge from his last service, or show, to the satis&ction qi 
the officer by whom such licenae may be granted, transferred, 
or renewed, that he is not a person improperly absent from 
hired service. 

Any such licenses as aforesaid may be cancelled, in case^tbe 
holder thereof shall be eonvicted, by oompetent authority^ of 
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the illicit eale of spirituoiis liquors, wine, ale, or beer, or of 
any disorderly or riotous conduct, endangering the public 
peace. 

With the view to the security of person and property, and 
to promote peaceable and^ orderly conduct on the gold field, the 
name and description of every person who shall be convicted of 
the illicit sale of spirituous or other liquors, or of disorderly or 
riotous conduct on the field, will be forwarded to the officer by 
whom licenses may be issued, transferred, or renewed, and no 
license will be granted or transferred to, or renewed in favour 
of, any person so convicted as aforesaid. 

Persons found working alluvial gold on apy land within the 
district aforesaid, without having previoiisly paid the license fee 
to the proper officer, shall pay 6L instead of the usual fee for 
the first license he may take out, and, in default thereof, will 
be proceeded against according to law. 

Every person desirous of establishing a claim to a particular 
portion of unoccupied ground, by working, in the ordinary 
method, for alluvial gold, may have his claim marked out, on 
the following scale, viz., not less than — 

1. Fifteen feet frontage to either side of a river. 

2. Twenty feet of the bed of a tributary to a river or main 
creek, extending across its whole breadth. 

3. Sixty feet of the bed of. a ravine or water-course. 

4. Twenty feet square of table-land, or river flats. 

Such claim will be secured to the party for such time only 
as he may continue to hold a license for and work the same. 

If any dispute shall arise in respect of any such claim, re- 
ference should be forthwith made by the claimant to the com- 
missioner, who is hereby authorized to hear and summarily 
determine the case upon the spot. 

The owners of all claims who may employ men on hirte to 
asdst them in working alluvial gold, and who may take out 
licenses for them, will be entitled, on application to the com- 
misrioner, to have the licenses of such men transferred to other 
labourers. la every such case the licoise must be prodnoe<^ 
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the eonunisiioiier, who will eaidtam tbereon^ withootaagp addl- 
tkmal fees the luune and tran^Broe. 

PeraonB desirous of constructing tram-roads, or ibnniog 
reserroirs or dams on the gold fields for the purpose^ of watbmg 
gold, must make application to the oonunissioner for permimioii 
80 to do : and any tram-road, reserVoir, or dam which nugr 
have been constructed with the requisite permission, will be 
reserred for the exclusive use of the applicant in case so^ 
tram-road, reservoir, or dam shall not, in the opinion of the 
commissioner, be detrimental to the public interest 



His Ezoellency the LieulenantpGcovemor having retoryied 
Irom Coromanderiate on Wednesday evening, has loet no time 
in placing the result of his negotiations with the native owoecs 
of the gold fields, before the public. A meeting of the gentle- 
men elected to serve as members of the Frovindal Coundl for 
New Ulster was yesterday invited ; and to these, as the <mly 
representatives of the people, his Excellency submitted a ^xe^ 
of the very successful and judicious arrangement into whidi 
he has so far been enabled to enter. Of those arrangements 
we imagine every right-thinking person must approve; and as 
their scope is likely to be speedily and largely extended by the 
assent of other tribes as yet in a state of dubiety, we trust 
every person will perceive the importance of a faithful ad- 
herence to the government r^ulations. 

The arrangements entered into are to continue for the space 
of three years, commencing on the Ist December next. 

The government contracts to pay the native proprietonas 
follows :— For every 500 diggers at the rate of 600/. per sqoaie 
mile per annum. For 500 to 1,000 diggers, 900/. For 1,000 
to 1,500 diggers, 1,200/. For 1,500 to 2,000 diggers, 1,500/. 
per square mile per annum. 

The native owners are to register themselves, and are M)e 
paid in proportion to the interest they hold in the block of land 
authorized to be mined. 

Native owners are to be pennitted to dig free of chaige. 
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Ibt CbvennaeBt gMfiiit«e protectioa. All pertoos mnit 
tiberefoie take out a lio«nt. 

The native owners imderUiko to anist the Qorertiaieiit in 
tfae {HN»teetion of the diggovs. 

The property in the sod to reniain with the natifai. Vil- 
liges and cultivftted lands to be proteeted as much as possiUe. 

Any natives who withhold their assent to these anrange^ 
ments, are on no account te be intruded on. 

A diarge of two shillings on each lieense is to be pud to the 
native owners in eonsMeratien of the confidenee reposed by than 
in the exertions of the Government in their behalf. 

Tliree tribes have assented to these arnngenmits ; and, in 
eonsequenee, about 10,000 acres, or sixteen square raiks, have 
akeady been made avaihible for the purpose of gold digging. 
Tins block is situated at Conunfindel. A mudi larger adhesioM 
to the Government plan is almost immediately expected ; and 
it is believed that^ the non««asenting natives will, with their 
usual acutenems become as thoroughly aware of the vast im- 
portance it will be to their present and future prosperity to 
rei^r every fteility to the goki miners, that they will speedily 
place the entire peninsula from Cape Colville to Eawuraiq;a, a 
distance of fVom forty to fifty miles, at the disposal of Uie 
Government' 

HiieM, then, are the arrangements that have been proposed. 
In our opinion nothing can be more lair or judidous to both 
races; and we sincerely tr«t that both will maintain the 
utmost good faith in their observance. 

A definite block haying thus been ceded to the Grovemment 
todMnmenoe with, it cannot be too strongly impressed upon our 
jbllow-eolonists how important it most be not to intrude upon 
^ lands of natives not yet parties to these anpangements. 
Should they do so, whether for the puipose of prospecting or 
mtyOmg else, they may iaear peril to themselves, and pinnge 
the colony and the Govcnnnent into wanton and unneesssary 
dmgen Pradence and patiea0el-*and the natives who now 
held dbof vHU quiekly^flad it to be their interest to safasciibe 
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totbe opinknu of their more confiding fellow-coontrynien. 
Let not the golden prospects now dawning on New Zeahtnd 
be mined by any childish impatienoe. We say, advisedly, that 
the Government which has shown such a thonghtfiil care 
for the interests of the natives will not overlook those of the 
Europeans ; but it is only by the cordial co-operation of all 
parties that these measures can be effectually carried out, and 
the golden hopes of the colonists assured. 

With respect to the latest news from the diggings, the best 
tidings we can supply may be inferred from the fact that the 
government are so ^Uy persuaded that an available gold field 
does exist, that they have framed a code of regulations for its 
governance, which will almost immediately be issued. The 
character of the auriferous region is affirmed to correspond 
with that of the Ural. The geological indications are the 
same, and the same the meridian trend of the mountains. 

Hitherto the diggers have been but a mere handful ; and not 
a tithe of these provided with the requisite gear. The field of 
their labour has also, until Tuesday last, being confined to the 
beds of the creeks and water-courses. On Tuesday, however, 
the scene of operation was changed to dry diggings on the hill 
sides. It is, of course, too early to speculate on the success 
likely to attend that change. Each succeeding arrival, how* 
ever, appears to report favourable progress ; and the rumour 
daily becomes stronger that a rich gold field is likely to be 
speedily made manifest.— iSbu/A^m Cross^ Nov. 26. 

Auckland, Npv. 10. 
The course of the river must be turned by the clubbmg 
together of the diggers, before an ounce a day, to a party of 
three, is likely to be obtained. Such a proceeding will be 
remunerative, because, from the weight of the gold, it will 
always find its way to the lowest part of the bed during the 
agitation of water in floods ; and experience proves that the 
lower the diggings the richer and heavier are the grains. The 
river has also evidently traversed the whole breadth of the 
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GOLD AT^ttATAOHQA. 2&5 

various flats in the valley ; and therefore, the channel so dug 
to divert the water may be expected to yield good earth for 
washing. California and Fort FhiUip diggers here say that 
the surface washings at those places are' often not more rich 
than these ; even on very good diggings. They say that when 
the water is low in the summer *' there will be plenty of gold 
found.** This is said by persons who have no interest in the 
reward. The most interesting circumstance, however, is the 
discovery of gold at Arataonga, on the eastern coast. I went 
there yesterday ^* prospecting," and found gold in the first pan 
washed ; no one had previously crossed the dividing Kange on 
the search. The Range is about 2,900 feet in height, and is 
crowned by a sharp ridge of white quartz. Arataonga is a 
small harbour, facing the great Mercury Island, and is the 
next bay but one south of Fort Charles (on the map). Out 
of about six pans washed, four gave gold specks and grains. I 
have since found it in some quartz from the Range. I had 
not the means to dig down, nor of remaining above an hour 
in the valley. The discovery is interesting, as an opinion, 
derived from Australian experience, I believe, existed to the 
effect that gold was never found on the eastern slope of a 
range. 



Civil Secretary's Office, WelUngton, Nov, 8, 1802. 

His Excellency the Govemor-in-Chief has been pleased to 
direct the publication, for general information, of the follow* 
ing extracts from a report by Major Nugent, native secretary 
at Auckland, relative to a recent discovery of gold in the 
neighbourhood of Coromandel Harbour, together with the 
report from the secretary of the "Gold Reward Committee*' 
in that settlement on the subject. — ^By his Excellency's com* 
mimd, 

Alfbeb Dombtt, Civil Secretary. 



d by Google 



5M cofHmrnBii^s nBPomT. 

(EXTEACTS.) 

AuehUtnd, Opt, d8 180S. 
I axrived at Coromandel Harbour on the erening of the 
iMi, Slid having ascertained beyond donbt that gold had been 
^fooovered in a stream running down in a southerly direction 
^rom the high range of hills, into Coromandel Harbour, I pro- 
ceeded next morning to the settlement of the chief ^'Paora»^ 
who was stated to have the principal daim to the land in which 
the gold was found. * ♦ * * 

From the nature of the country it would appear that gold 
must be diffused along the whole range of hills extending^ 
fipom Cape Colville into the interior.— I have, &c. 

(Signed) C. L. Nuqbkt, Native Secretary. 



BlPOBT OF THB GbNBRAL GoU> ReWABD CoMBOTTBE, TO HIS 
EXGBLLBNCT THB LiBUT.-GoVBBNOB OF IN'eW UlSTBB. 

Auckland, Oct 23, 1852. 
Sib,— I have the honour, by order of the Gold Reward 
Committee, and pursuant to a resolution unanimously adopted, 
a copy of which is subjoined, to enclose for the information of 
his Excellency the Lieut.- Grovemor, a copy of the report 
furnished to the committee by the deputation who visited the 
locality where it is alleged gold has been discovered. — ^I ha^e 
the honour, &c. 

(Signed) Th6mas S. Fobsaith, Secretary to Committee, 
Moved by Mr. Gilfillan, seconded l)y Mr. Hughes, 
" That the secretary be instructed to forward a copy of the 
report of the deputation to his Excellency the Lieutenant- 
Governor.** 



Rbfoet of the Sub-Committbb ok Regent Gold Discovbbt 
IN the Cobomandel Distbigt. 
The sub-committee appointed by the Greneral Gold Reward 
Committee to proceed to Kikawhakareti, for the purpose of 
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COMMITT££*8 REPORT. 257 

making farther inquiry relative to certain gold deposits re- 
ported by Messrs. C. and F. Ring to have been discovered by 
them in the Coromandel district, have the honour to report, — 

That they sailed from Auckland, accoihpanied by Major 
Nugent, native secretary, and Mr. Johnston of that depart- 
ment, in the Undine schooner, at ten o'clock on the night of 
Monday, the 18th instant, and anchored in Coromandel Har- 
bour at nine o'clock on Tuesday evening. 

They landed at six o'clock on the following morning, and pro- 
ceeded to M*Gregor's Bay, where they learned that the Messrs. 
Ring had left but a short time before for the creek where the 
gold had been discovered. 

Your committee started at half-past eleven for the creek, 
and after travelling about three miles over ranges of fern hills, 
they came to the bed of a. large creek which empties itself into 
Coromandel Harbour. 

On proceeding up this creek they found immense blocks of 
quartz, thickly strewed along its bed, and cropping out of 
its sides, and having ascended about a mile and a half they 
reached a bend of the creek, where they foimd Ring's party 
at work, sinking into the bed of it, the water having been 
turned off a short distance above. 

Your committee had a quantity of the stuff taken out of 
this hole, and washed under their inspection, and every panful 
of it produced a few specks of gold. 

The creek was examined in several other places in this 
locality, and portions of the soil dug up from its sides and 
washed, in all of which gold, in more or less minute particles, 
was observed, convincing your committee that the soil all 
along this part of the creek is impregnated with the precious 
ore. 

On returning in the evening, a hole was dug at a place 
about half a mile further dow^ and a quantity of the soil 
washed, but without any visible satisfactory result. 

The vessel having been brought round during the day to 
M'Gregor's Bay, your committee returned on board for the 
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mf^K baartng first nuMle aarraDgcneiits to •tart with Ring's 
party eari3r tike next monisms; and accovdiogly ibey knded at 
six a*eUdi: on Tkoisdi^ monuBg, and frofioedtd to tibe aredc, 
aGGampaaied by M^or Nugent 

About bflif-way between tib^e place of eM»riag it, and the 
spot, irbere tbe uxrestigatiQas wexe made tbe day befiffe, 
a fiiToiuraUe indicatioiii ivaa notified at a bear m tbe ore^ 
and a quantity of the grarel wad enxik ieMOfed» a yoaial 
wBft taken firom abcmt two feet bdow tbe raifiMe^ sod waabed, 
it iffodiKsed a number of aeidea of goid-^-sefml furtb^ 
portimft of the s^ in this neighbowritood were wadied, and 
produced gold ; at a short distance still lawtx dowft the ^eek, 
another party, whidi hadamred tiiatmofningfimR Audkknd, 
took out, wie beHeTe, several laigec grains of gold. 

in the mean, time Mr. C^BingfiHind it necessary to abandon 
the first digging, owing to the obstructiim. oibred to bis 
readbdng the bed rock by the presence of large quartz boul- 
ders, and he c(fflimaiced a new opening at some dktance ir«m 
the first This attempt ako be was &ceed to gi^e upfinr tbe 
same reason ; tet a quantity of the stuff was wadhed l^ bini 
in the presence of M%|or Nugent, and a ntmber of fine q^ks 
of gold produced. After dinner an <^^fflriiig ma made hy Mr. 
Frederiek Ring, assisted by smne ofjoar ccxoniktee, who suc- 
ceeded, after much bard labour, in amking down to a, depth of 
about four feet and a half. Oae or two pons of the stuff was 
taken out of thia hole, as the wotk jffqgresaed, and washed, 
but did not produce anything. Another panful was wae^ied 
just be&re leaying for the night, and the largest and best- 
looking specimen yet diaeoTered in thecreek was found m the 
bottimi of the pan with sereral other smaller partkles. 

Your committee had previously determined to leave for 
Auddand on Thursday evening, but as it was bo{ied that by 
sinking deeper into this laa^ hole, coarser deposits of gold 
might be discovered, it waa resolved to give another day's 
trial, especially aa the result of their investigatioM^ ahbough 
to a certain extent v^ry satisikctory, would not awUe them 
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to yqxMrt so decidedly on the value of the discovery as they 
wished to be able to d* on tbdr zetnm to Auckland. 

The weather mi Friday moaning^ bowerert waa nnfinronr- 
able for work^ and Mr. Biog'a party did wA piq«ed to the 
creek. 

Your c<»iimttee landed at the bay in the moKning» and had 
the satisfaction to see a number of good qpcdmens of g^ 
brougbt in during the day by several other persong, who, not** 
withstanding the state of the weather, had been at work in the 
cceek. One man brought in a small pieee^ which nv^^t be 
tenned^a nugget, as it was the first aasunung that farm which 
had been taken out. 

The weather contiaued bad all day on Friday^ and all that 
night, and on Saturday m«niing the yessel waa got under 
weigh at 'six o'clock^ and your omcunittee left to AudkhouL 

Mr. Bing had a nwchine for working made at MKjrr^gor's 
settlement while your committee ware there^ which he mtr 
tended^to bring into operation aa soon as he returns to work, 
and fr(mi''aU that your committee hare observed they have no 
doubt but that he will in a very short time produce gold in 
such quantities as will prove so satisfactory to the general 
committee as will induce a fuller inspectum by themselves^ on 
the ground. (Signed) 

W. C. Daxat. John Magtablaks. 

Jamss Mackt. Fatuck Diokait. 

JOHX WiLUAMSOK. 
Sohooqer UndtM^ Satiud«7» Ckst 23» 1852. 



CivU Secretar^i Office, WelUnfftoH^ Nov. 15, 1852. 
His Excellency the €rovemor-in-Chief has been pleased to 
direct the publifiation^ for g^aeral inibrmation, of the following 
extracts &om a deqiatch of his Excellency the Lieutenant- 
Grovemor of "New Ulster respecting the discovery of Gold in 
the neighbourhood of Coromandd Harbour. — By his Ex- 
cellency's command, 

At.fbbb DoMBfT, CivU Secretary, 
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Auckland, Oct.30,lS52. 

SiE, — Haying visited Coromandel harbour, agreeably to the 
arrangements communicated in the concluding part of my 
despatch of the 25th instant, respecting the discovery of gold in 
that neighbourhood, I have now the honour to acquaint your 
Excellency that I sailed from hence in the Border Maid, on 
the 27th, accompanied by the following gentlemen — Major 
Nugent, native secretary ; ^ Mr. Johnston, interpreter; Mr. 
Wood, deputy-surveyor-general ; Mr. Heaphy, draftsman and 
assistant; Lieut. Wynyard, A.D.C.; Mr. Forsaith, on. the 
part of the provincial council — ^in order to meet any emer- 
gency that might possibly arise, should the discovery prove an 
available field, or the natives in any way excited. 

Having anchored the same evening at my destination, I 
proceeded the following morning to the creek where the gold 
exists, and having remained for some hours on the spot, I can 
report from personal observation, that, as yet, the ore can 
only be obtained in very small particles, although in every 
place some was assuredly found — quite sufficient indication, 
however, to warrant the conclusion that ere long (as in New 
South Wales) larger quantities may reward the digger, and 
hasten to advance the prosperity of the province. 

Before leaving Coromandel I visited the native settlement, 
and ascertained that no opposition whatever would be offered 
to the Europeans while searching about the ravines ; but as 
soon as gold is found in any quantity, they would then appeal 
to the government; which I conceive is an agreeable assur- 
ance that nothing at present arising from the discovery is 
likely to disturb the good understanding that exists between 
the races. 

From all I have seen and heard, I have reason to feel per- 
fectly satisfied with the result of my inquiries.— I have the 
honour to be. Sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) R. H. Wtntabd, Lieut.- Governor. 



London : Printed by Stxwabt and Mvbbat, Old Bailey. 
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In fcap. 8to, price One Shilling each, boards. 
Saint Jambb's. Jambs IL (Edited by.) 

Priee Ui (kL each, boardi. 

Ml8BR*8 DAVOHTBR. I WiNOSOK CASTLB. 

Guy Fawkks. | Cricbtov. 

Spbndthbipt* I ROOXWOOD. 

Price 2v. each* boards } or in cloth gilt, St. 9d. 

Towxn OF LonDOM, \ Lavcashiiib Wttchbs. 

Old St. Faui^'s. I Mbrtvn CLiruBiiOB. 

Flitcb op Bacoit. 
" It is scarcely surprising that Harrison Ainstvorth should have secured to him- 
self a very wide popularity, when we consider how happily he has chosen his 
themes. Sometimes, by the luckiest inspiration, a romance of captivatina and en- 
thralling fascinations, such as * Criehton,' the ' Admirable Crichton. Some- 
times the scene and the yery title of some renowned structure, a palace, a prison, 
or a fortress. It is thus with the * Tower of London,' * Windsor Castle,^ * Old 
St Paul's,' &c But the readers of Mr. Ainsworth— who number thousands 
upon thousands— need hardly be informed of this ; and now that a uniCmrm edi- 
tion of his works is published, we do not doubt but that thia large number of 
readers even will be considerably inoKased."— «$un. 



BY FRSOBRICK OBBSTABCKER. 

In fcap. 8vo, price One Shilling and Sixpence each, boarda. 
Wild Sports of thb Far Wbst. { Piratbs of thb Mississippi, 
Price Two Shillings, 1>oards, or cL it. €dU Price One Shilling, boards. 

Two Convicts (The). I HAuitrsn Honss (The). 

Fbathbrbd Arrow (The). I A Sailor's Advbntvrxs. 
Each for Himbxlf. | 

*<Oerstaecker's books a1>ound in adventure and scenes of excitement; and are 
fully equal, in that respect, to the stories either of Marryat, Cooper, or Dana." 



BY THS ROVING EMOI.Z8HMAN. 

In fcap. 8vo, price 1«. boards. In fcap. 8vo, prioe 2». boards. 

Thb Roving Englishman; or, I Turkby, by the Roving Englishman i 

Sketches on the Continent. 1 being Sketches fh>m Life. 

'* Who is unfamiliar with those brilliant sketches of naval, particularly the pic- 
tures of Turkish lifie and manners, from the pen of the * Roving Enelbhman,' 
and who does not hjm their collection Into a companionable-sised volume with 
delight?'* 



BY V7. H. PRESCOTT. 

In fcap. 8vo, price 2». each volume, boards; or cloth, 2«. 6d. 

History of thb Rbion of Fbrdtnand ani> Isabblla. 8 vols. 
History of thb Conqubst of M bzico. 2 vols. 
History of thb Conquhst of Pbru. 8 vols. 
History of thb Rbign of Philip thb Sbcond. 2 vols. 
History of thb Rbion of Cb arlbs thb Fifth. 8 v<riit 
Biographical and Critical Essays. 1 vol. 
History of thb Rbion of Pbiup thb Sbcond. VoL 3 
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BY MISS BDGBV70RTR. 

In fcap. 8vo, price One Shilling each, boards ; or, in cloth, 1«. 6d. 
The Abssntbb. - f Mansuvbimo. 

Ennui. 1 Vivian. 

"Sir Walter Scott, in speaking of Miss Edgeworth, says, that the rich humour, 
pathetic tenderness, and admirable tact that she displayed in her sketches of 
character, led him first to think that something might be attempted ifor his own 
country of the same kind with that which Miss Edgeworth fortunately achiefed 
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